


Never To Be I^^^eiLwB^BIre 
“Viji^ana^ 

INTRODUCTION. 


In the immense cycles of Time it is but natui^^ 
witness the rise and fall of vast empires. IntegrMH 
forces build up empires while they crumble and fall 
to pieces when the disinteg^ting political processes s^H 
Permanency does not seem to be a factor in the pro|KI| 
of Time. The older always seem to make room, for the 
younger and the more vigorous — be the causes what they 
may. History seems to be simply a repetition of th<i 
problem of adjustment and readjustment of countries in the 
political vocabulary. While there are many causes which 
fall under the keen observation of clever historians for the 
rise and fall of nations and empires, there may still be 
many more causes embedded in the womb of Time, which 
elude his mental grasp, and which are neverthefoss as 
strong and potent— if not stronger— as those which he is 
able to identify in their creation or destruction. 

II. History becomes important for the fact 
constantly relates to the ebb and flow of human pasfiiMiiS 
with which it deals. And the history of those natioof 'is 
most imp<mant who have left monuments of great mine 
and utility. The roemuments which any natfon or^pune 
•may leave «» tixe succeeding generationsu nmy. he. dther 
P^skal ot InfoUcctual, and the k^j^nbfo.and re||ih of 
soefa einp«reM«(»i to depmsd upontheeataMMo 
would be^aw ha tarn smd i^ld ^.eh»»cter of 



succeeding generations, ^ijysical ruins are monuments 
which have their own value and which no doubt testify 
silenfl^’^but eloquently to the grandeur of the hands which 
raised them into existence. But the influences of intellect 
are far deeper and more valuable than those of the matenal 
relics, and affect the g^erations which follow to a remark- 
able extent. Many empires have been forgotten because 
they have left behind them no traces of their Physical 
or Intellectual greatness. Mr. Robert Sewell, I. C. S., re- 
' tired Collector of Bellary, unhappily selected the name "A 
‘ Forgotten Empire"— Vijayanagar — for his valuable contri- 
bution of the histoiy of the great empire of the Vijayanagara 
rulers, while in that excellent book he makes no attempt 
whatever to justify the use of the unlucky expression— 
Forgotten- attached to his book 

III. The empires founded by Greece and Rome are 
not forgotten, and can never be forgotten, although — 
perhaps at this distance of time — they may not be in a 
position to show vast ruins of fort walls, palaces, temples, 
and buildings of public utility. The intellectual stimulus 
that they were able to give to the contemporary and, 
succeeding generations, in sciences, arts and literature 
has produced such a deep impression upon their lives and 
character, that although Grecian and Roman empires have 
disappeared from the world’s drama, their influences are 
still fresh and vigorous The history of Vija3ranagar could 
never be forgotten, for various reasons, which will be 
detailed further on, and I have deliberately selected the 
name' “The Never To Be Forgotten Empire” for my 
work. History repeats itself. But this repetition may be 
in a desirable or undesirable form. Unexampled acts of 
barbarity are often repeated without reference to the 
state of civilisation or nationality. Unrivalled acts of 
generosity may be shown by those who are entrusted with 
power and means. Unbridled passions might show them- 
selves, and do a world of mischief and loss. Unchecked 
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'Wivarice may be shown by some sovereigns, while others 
may present acts of a most disinterested nature. Liters-^ 
ture and sciences may be revived or disturbed Greatest 
religious zeal, or >he utmost laxity of morals, may prevail. 
Some events are destructive while others are constructive. 

IV. In this repetition of history we have to see in 
what particular ways the empire of Vijayanagar distinguish- 
ed itself, and to what extent the present nations of the world 
are indebted to its works, and the encouragement its 
enlightened rulers gave to the progress of civilisation, 
sciences, philosophy, and literature. The influences of 
empires may fall under any of the divisions sketched 
above and their values are judged by the succeeding gene- 
rations by the effects they have produced upon them in 
social, political, moral, religious and literary matters. 

V. The annals of the Vijayanagar empire may be 
classified under four principal divisions, each of which, on 
careful perusal, will be able to furnish rich intellectual 
food for contemplative minds of all times and nations. 
The present will be a brief but authentic history of the 
rise and fall of Vijayanagar, and the vast resources which 
Its illustrious nionarchs commanded at the time of their 
greatest elevation and power. 

The divisions are : — 

(1) Religious associations. 

(2) Political performances, 

(3) Social life and status. 

(4) Literary merit and productions. 

VI. Vijayanagar was the capital of the later Kings, but 
Anagondi seems to have been in existence long before the ^ 
rise of Vijayanagar to the position of a capital city. In tho» 
earlier periods of history, Anagondi appears to have rj^^n 

to considerable influence and power; and its Chiefs were men 
with resources whose help was sought even by the early 
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Mabomedan rulers. It would really be very interesting to 
collect facts, if available, which would throw fair light upon 
the origin, growth and development of this Principality and 
the relation its rulers bore to the Rayas of Vijayanagar, who 
later on, made such great conquests in the Middle Ages. 
An impenetrable gloom apparently envelopes the origin and 
growth of Vijayanagar, as it does, about the early history of 
so many other kingdoms, and the historian seeks in vain, 
to present in a consecutive and reliable form, a story 
on which the critical readers can raise no objections as 
regards the correctness of their chronology and pedigree. 
It seems to be unreasonable to suppose that Anagondi 
was called into existence merely as a suburb of Vijaya- 
nagar, where they found ample space for keeping the large 
number of elephants the Rayas owned Irom time to time. 
Lost, as the correct annals of the Vijayanagara Dynasty, 
in the misty records of the earlier centuries, may be, still 
an attempt must be made to begin the dynasty with some 
well-known historical personage or ruler, and I shall here 
present, in as concise a form as possible, the various 
versions and traditions on which scholars have attempted to 
base a regular history of this mighty empire. 

Vll. The geographical position of Anagondi presents 
great facilities for purposes of military defence, and the 
early rulers, whoever they may have been, seem to have 
largely utilised these natural advantages, by erecting 
strong masonry fortifications on and around the series of 
rocky hills which surround this town. On the east and 
south Anagondi is defended by the Thungabhadra, and 
on the north and west, hills of considerable elevation 
encircle it, as if laid by Nature, for purposes of defence 
and protection. The passes in these rocky hills, when pro- 
*<1^rly fortified and defended, would prove quite dangerous 
^\the invading armies, and the numberless caves and 
crevices in these huge boulders, could afford ample room 
for the defenders of Anagondi to molest and cut off the 
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invading armies with the greatest ease and security. 
Anagondi was also the ancient Kiihkindlift of Vali, and 
since that time it seems to have been in the possession of 
powerful princes or chieftains. The Rayas of Vijayanagar 
were not unalive to these natural advantages, and they 
seem to have utilised them to the fullest extent by 
strengthening the already existing lines of fortifications 
and erecting formidable batteries on the commanding hill 
sides, from where, they could easily watch the move- 
ments of their enemies and cut off their communications. 
When the Rayas began their career of foreign conquest, 
they could not have selected a better place for their 
capital than Anagondi, which, lying in the midst of rocky 
and irregular hills of considerable elevation on the west 
and north, and the rocky-bedded river Thungabhadra on 
the east and south, would make a splendid place for 
purposes of defence when held even by a small garrison. 
But as these Rayas grew in power and importance, 
they found the extension of Anagondi, in the valleys 
among these hills, difficult and naturally pitched upon an 
equally secure place on the southern bank of the 
Thungabhadra, now identified and well-known as the 
Magnifloent Rains of Vijayanagar or Hampi. 

VIII. This new city originally went under the name of 
Vijayanagar or Bijanagar, and was subsequently revived 
into still grander proportions by the Sage Vidyaranya 
after his own name of Vidyanagara It grew rapidly in 
extent, wealth and magnificence, till it became one of the 
largest— if not the largest city— in the world. It attracted 
many foreign travellers by its fabulous stories and 
descnptfons of wealth, splendour and power. It seems 
to have extended into one huge city of fortifications, 
palaces, water canals, temples, colleges, richly carved 
and decorated pavilions, bazaars, places of enjoymetft, 
stables for elephants and horses, summer residences, 
smiling fruit garilens, councfi <^amber8, audience halls. 
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public courts and offices. From north to south, on both 
the banks of the Thungabhadra or from Basavapatnam 
to Nagalapur, the favourite residence of Krishna Deva 
Raya (modern Hoqiet) the extreme length of Vijayanagarwas 
about 14 miles, while from east to west with the Thunga- 
bhadra in the middle, the extreme breadth was about 
10 miles. This huge area, of about 140 square miles, was 
fully crowded with traders, consuls, ambassadors, military 
officers, wrestlers, singers, artisans, musicians, masons, 
dancers, smiths, priests, foreign adventurers, temple 
worshippers, engineers, trainers of horses and elephants, 
players of all descriptions, dancing girls and their numerous 
admirers and followers, poets and their pupils, bodyguards 
and palanquin bearers, manufacturers, workmen of all 
grades. Governors and Viceroys, and those vast crowds of 
humanity whose business was to pander to the tastes of 
the royalty and nobility and whose number alone would 
have given a very respectable population to any one of our 
modem flourishing cities. “The city is declared,” says 
Mr. R Sewell, “by a succession of European visitors in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, to have been mar- 
vellous for its size and prosperity,— a city with which for 
richness and magnificence no known Western Capital 
could compare.” An idea of the immense population 
which this imperial city contained during the time of its 
greatest prosperity, cannot be easily formed unless we 
go through some of the details. Nicolo, an Italian travel- 
ler, who visited Vijayanagar in A D 1420, or 1421 thus 
begins his description The great city of Bizengalia 
(Bijana^r) is situated near very steep mountains. The 
circumference of the city is 60 miles — its walls are carried 
up to the mountains and enclose the valleys at their foot — 
so that its extent is thereby increased. In this city there 
1^ estimated to be 90,000 men fit to bear arms. . . . 
Their King is more powerful than all the other Kings of 
hldia. He takes to himself ia,ooo wives." 
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IX. Abdur Razzak visited this city in A. D. «k 1 
his description is graphic and interesting:— “The Prince 
of Bijanagar has in his dominions 300 ports, each of which 
is equal to Calicut and on term flrma his territories 
comprise a space of three months journey," This, by 
simple calculation of travelling 20 miles a day, multiplied 
by 90, the number of days, gives a distance of about 
1,800 miles. From Cape Comorin to the extreme north of 
Orissa the distance approaches this flgure, and there seems 
to be little exaggeration in Abdur Razzak’s statement He 
was an ambassador from Persia and was received by the 
Bays with great courtesy. Continuing his description, 
Abdur Razzak says “ One sees there more than a thousand 
elephants, in their size resembling mountains, and in their 
forms resembling devils. The troops amount in number 
to eleven lakhs (11,00,000). One might seek in vain, 
throughout the whole of Hindustan, to find a more 
absolute Rai. The city of Bijanagar is such that the pupil 
of the eye has never seen a place like it, and the ear of 
intelligence has never been informed that there existed 
anything to equal it in the world. It is built in such a 
manner that seven citadels and the same number of walls 

enclose each other By the King’s palace are 

four bazaars placed opposite each other. On the north 
is the portico of the palace of the Bsi. Above each bazaar 
is a lofty arcade, with a magnificent gallery, but the 
Audience Hall of the King’s palace is elevated above all the 
rest. The bazaars are extremely long and broad. . . . 
Each class of men, belonging to each profession, has 
shops contiguous the one to the other. The jewellers sell 
publicly in the bazaars pearls, rubies, emeralds and 
diamonds. In this agreeable locality, as well as in the 
King’s palace, one sees numerous running streams and 
canals formed of chiselled stone, polished and smooth. 

. . . This Empire contains so great a population that 
It would be impossible to give an idea of it without 
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entering into extensive details. In the King’s palace are 
several cells like basins blled with bullion, forming one 

mass Opposite the Devankhana is the house 

of elephants. Each elephant has a separate compartment, 
the walls of which are extremely solid and the roof 
composed of strong pieces of wood. . . , Opposite 
the mint is the house of the Governor, where are stationed 
12,000 guards. . ." Abdur Ra2zak was the spectator of 

a grand festival, and he describes it thus “ In pursu- 
ance of orders issued by the King of Bijanagar, the general 
and principal personages from all parts of his Empire 
presented themselves at the palace. They brought with 
them 1,000 elephants which were covered with brilliant 

armour and with castles magnificently adorned 

Over this magnificent space were erected numerous 
pavilions to the height of three, four, or even five stones 
covered from top to bottom with figures in relief. Some 
of these pavilions were arranged in such a manner that 
they could turn rapidly round and present a new face. At 
each moment a new chamber or a new hall presented itself 

to the view In the front of this place rose a 

palace with nine pavilions, magnificently ornamented. In 
the ninth the King’s throne was set up. The thione, which 
was of extraordinary size, was made of gold and enriched 

with precious stones of extreme value I was 

introduced into the middle of four estrudes which were about 
ten ghuz both in length and breadth (about 30 feet square). 
The roof and the walls were entirely formed of plates of 
gold enriched with precious stones. Each of these plates 
was as thick as the blade of a sword and was fastened with 
golden nails.” 

X. Nuniz, a Portuguese traveller, remarks Krishna 
Deva Raya marched to the seige and battle of Raiefaur 
with 703,000 foot, 32,600 horse and 551 elephants.” Paes, 
another Portuguese traveller, who was present at the Court 
of Krishna Deva Raya, significantly observes " Now I 
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desire you to know that this King has continually a viUion 
fighting troops, in which are included 35i00o cavalry in 
armour. All these are in his pay and he has these troops 
always ready to be despatched to any quarter, whenever 
such may be necessary. I saw, being in this city of 
Bisanga (Bijanagar) the King despatch a force against a 
place, one of those he has by the sea-coast, and sent $0 
captains with 1 50,000 soldiers, amongst whom were many 
cavalry .... when the King wishes to show the strength 

of his power to any of the adversaries they say 

that he puts into the field two million soldiers, in conse- 
quence of which he is tlfe most feared King of any in these 

parts although he takes away so many men from 

his kingdom, it must not be thought that the kingdom 
remains devoid of men It is so full that it would seem to 
you as if he had never taken a man , . . Some of his 

captains have a million and a million and a half paradM 
(pagodas). The King fixes for them the number of troops 
they must maintain in foot, horse and elephants— these 
troops are always ready for duty whenever they may be 
called out and wherever they may have to go and in this 
way he has this million of fighting men always ready.” 
Paes apparently was present at a grand review of troops 
held by Krishna Deva Raya, and his remarks carry great 
weight as regards the efficiency of this Emperor’s army. 
He says, “In this review there were the finest young men 
possible to be seen or that ever could be seen, for in all this 
array I did not see a man that could act the coward." He 
further says that the King “keeps near him 12,000 women." 

XI. Duarte Barbosa, who visited the kingdom pf 
Vijayanagar between 1509 and island who was present at 
the great city, describes U thus;—" It is very populous— 
the King has in this place very large and handsome palaces 
with numerous courts— there are also in this city many 
other palaces of great lords .... and the streets and 
squares are very wide— diey are constantly filled with an 
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innumerable crowd of all nations and creeds — there is an 
infinite trade in this city .... The King keeps at all times 
900 elephants, and more than 20,000 horse .... The 
King has more than 100,000 men— both horse and foot to 
whom he gives pay.” Nuniz says that the “ King had conti- 
nually— in the capital — 50,000 paid soldiers, amongst whom 
are 6,000 horsemen, who belong to the Palace guard. He 
has also 20,000 spearmen and shield-bearers and 5,000 men 
to look after the elephants in the stables. He has 1,600 
grooms who attend to his horses and has also 300 horse 
trainers, and 2,000 artificers. . . . There are always at 

the Court where the King is 20,000 litters and palanquins.’* 

Cesar Frederic, the medieval traveller, says “that he 
had seen many courts, but never anything to compare 
with It." In Ferishta’s “ Mahomedan Power in Southern 
India" Vol. II., p. 338, he significantly observes “the 
ancestors of Krishna Deva Raya had possessed this 
kingdom for 700 years. During this period the treasure 
the}’ accumulated was so great as to equal those of all 
the Kings of the earth.” 

Castanheda visited India just at the close of Krishna 
Deva Raya’s reign (about 1529), and states "that the Infan- 
try of Vijayanagara were countless that the country 

was thickly populated, and that the King kept up at his 
own cost an establishment of 100,000 horses and 4,000 ele- 
phants.” An idea of the immense population which this 
imperial city contained during the time of its greatest pros- 
perity cannot be adequately formed without going through 
some of the above details. 

XII. The Rayas seem to have kept in the city itself 
for its immediate purposes of defence and protection 
100,000 ihfantry, 30,000 cavalry and about 4,000 elephants, 
with a suitable number of guns and artillery officers. The 
king's special bodyguard consisted of 6^000 well trained, 
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well-mounted and richly-dressed horsemen. I'herewere 
about 1,000 horses in the Royal stables for the Raya’s 
personal use. About 12,000 maid-servants, well dressed 
and wearing costly ornaments, attended upon the Royal 
ladies in the palaces. Two thousand artisans, smiths 
washermen and workers were permanently attached to the 
palace establishment to look after the palace work and 
necessary repairs. Numberless male servants had their 
allotted work in and around the palace precincts. About 
200 cooks were on the list of the King’s personal establish- 
ment. Twenty thousand dancing women accompanied the 
camp of Krishna Deva Raya when he laid seige to Raichore. 
Their number must certainly have been double or treble 
that figure in the city proper. About 200 Governors, Vice- 
roys, Military Commandants, and their representatives 
were in the city from different parts of the Empire, and 
their retainers, bodyguards, troops, camp followers, and 
other menial servants must certainly have been more than 
100,000 souls. There were a large number of torch-bearers, 
as each noble had to be preceded by five, seven, nine or 
eleven men while the King employed 100 or 150 to go before 
him. A military population of 150,000 men in the capital 
meant at least treble that number of grooms, grass-cutters, 
ferriers, retainers, servants, and members of their families. 
The colleges contained the best literary men of the age 
from the different parts of India, and they were teemed 
with students eager to learn and more eager to earn money. 
Great facilities seem to have been afforded by the Rayas of 
Vijayanagar for trading purposes, and the exports and 
the imports of this impenal city were on a correspon- 
dingly large scale. The trading population must have 
been simply immense as the style of living in the royal 
city was luxurious to a degree which can hardly be 
conceived by the readers at this distance of time. It is 
alleged on good authority, that there were 4,000 large, well- 
built and important temples in the city, and what must have 
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been the number of the smaller fanes which were erected 
to satisfy the religious faith of this huge population? 
There were 20,000 palanquins and litters always ready with 
the King, and the number of their bearers must have been 
more than 200,000 people. Ifthepalace staff alone exceeded 
more than 50,000 souls, the number of their families, 
children, relations and dependents must have come up to 
a very respiectable total. When the Rayas of Vijayanagar 
were able to despatch at a moment’s notice 100 or 200,000 
troops from their capital, eitherto reinforce a hard pressed 
garrison, or to help a fighting commander in some distant 
part of their empire, the floating military population 
must have been certainly more than what we have modestly 
put down in the great city. Arts, sciences and literature 
were liberally encouraged by the Rayas and this must have 
induced numberless batches of able workmen from different 
parts of the world to collect in the imperial city to make their 
fortunes. Making similar attempts to calculate the popu- 
lation of this grand city, 30,00,000 (thirty lacs) would not be 
considered as an exaggerated figure to represent the huge 
population which was contained within the city proper and 
its immediate suburbs. All foreign travellers testify to the 
fact, that they found enormous wealth in the city and that 
the display of jewels was simply dazzling and unnvalled. 
Very few modem cities could make such a display of wealth 
and power, as Vijayanagar was able to do, during its period, 
of glory and splendour. The history of that empire, whose 
capital was so grand and wealthy, and whose rulers were 
so powerful, generous and great, cannot, therefore, be 
uninteresting to any reader ignorant or educated, Euro- 
pean or Native. 

XIII. For nearly three centuries the city of Vijaya- 
nagar grew rapidly in wealth and importance, and was 
talked of, as the most splendid city in the world, by all 
those who had the fortune to visitit personally. It Was 
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sacked by the four combined armies of the Mahomedan 
conquerors after the defeat of the Rayas in the memorable 
battle of Talikota in A. D. 1565. The scenes which followed 
the sacking of this ro3'al city were most heart-rending and 
painful to read. All the important buildings were demo- 
lished or burnt, and the whole city was plundered for five 
months. “They slaughtered the people without mercy, 
broke down the palaces and temples, and wrecked such 
savage vengeance on the abode of the Kings, that with 
the exception of a few great stone built temples and walls, 
nothing now remains but a heap of ruins to mark the 
spot where once the stately buildings stood . . They 
broke up the pavilions standing on the huge platforms 
from which the Kings used to watch the festivals and 
overthrew all the carved work. They lit huge fires in the 
magnificently decorated buildings and smashed their 
exquisite stone sculptures With fire and sword, with crow- 
bars and axes they carried on, day after day, their work of 
destruction. Never perhaps, in the history of the world, has 
such havoc been wrought and wrought so suddenly on so 
splendid a city ” The plunder must have been simply 
incalculable and the mischief this city had suffered at the 
hands of its savage Mahomedan conquerors, was never 
repaired “ The plunder was so great that every private 
man in the allied army became rich in gold, jewels, effects, 
tents, arms, horses, and slaves.” The treasure in the city 
seems to have been simply fabulous. After the defeat 
of the Vijayanagara army, in the battle of Talikota, some of 
the dispirited soldiers hurried back from the flight and 
amongst them foremost were the panic stricken Princes 
of the Royal house. “Within a few hours these craven 
Chiefs hastily left the palace, carrying with them all the 
treasures on which they could lay their hands. Five 
hundred and fifty elephants laden with treasures in gold, 
diamonds, and precious stones, valued at more than 
100,000,000 sterling, and carrying the Stats laaigma and the 
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celebrated jewelled throne of the Kings, left the city under 
convoy of bodies of soldiers who remained true to the 
Crown." 

XIV. The enemy came on the third day to destroy and 
they carried out “ their work of destruction most relent- 
lessly.” " Hordes of Brinjaris, Lumbanes and Kuruhas from 
the neighbourhood pounced upon the hapless city and 
looted the stores and shops, carrying off gfreat quantities of 
riches” and the conquerors looted the remaining stores 
without conscience or scruples The “ Magnificent ruins 
of Hampi,” as they are called to-day, by the travellers, seem 
apparently to be the ruins of the most insignificant buil- 
dings which have been spared to posterity by the destructive 
hands of their Mahomedan conquerors Time has also 
wrought Its own vengeance— and if these remains after the 
lapse and neglect of five centuries— appear to-day as grand 
and imposing— what should have been the splendour of the 
city when it was the capital of a living empire and graced 
by the Courts of its powerful monarchs, whose resources 
were inexhaustible, whose powerful armies were dreaded 
all over India, and whose jewelled thrones were dazzling 
and unrivalled? The present buildings must have been 
left alone by the fierce Mahomedan conquerors apparently 
on account of their utter insignificance ? in comparison 
with the grand edifices which they destroyed with "terrible 
race vengeance, and irresistible iconoclastic principles to 
leave no traces of their implacable enemies 'i*" But what 
remain now in the shape of broken palaces, dilapidated 
temples, shattered foundations, fallen underground struc- 
tures and crumbling fort walls, appeal most eloquently in 
their deadly silence, to the greatness and magnificence of 
this capital as well as the mighty power and incalculable 
treasures which its rulers commanded ?' 

XV. But this was also the ancient Kidikindha, the 
powerful capital of the mighty warrior Vali, who squeezed 
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the dreaded f^ant, Havana, under his armpits as if the 
. was a small bird or insect and whose military 
prowess was fully recognised as invincible by the most 
powerful of his contemporary rulers. There are no ruins 
to mark his rule or the rule of his successors, except a high 
mound of bony-like substance,— about a mile to the east of 
Anagondi, on the other side of the river Thungabhadra — 
supposed to have been his fallen body after he was killed by 
Rama, ft must certainly have been of terrible proportion 
in the earlier ages, as every traveller digs a bit of it and 
takes It away as a specimen of curiosity. This still goes 
under the name of Vali Kasta (the corpse of Vali). Two 
huge boulders, placed one upon the other horizontally, 
near the temple of Gavi Ranganatha, about a mile to 
the west of Anagondi, are pointed out as the 
Bhandara” or the treasure house of Vali. I went, with 
the present Raja of Anagondi, Srimant Sri Runga Deva 
Rayalu, to the top of the hill in which Vali Bhandara 
IS supposed to contain A strong masonry gate on the 
eastern side of the hill surmounted by two high towers 
on either side, leads to the ruins of an apparently very 
old palace. I he whole of the hill top is covered with 
strong cemented flooring, here and there dug out by 
those who went in search after wealth. On the western 
side of this building, there are also two lines of 
strong fortifications leading to the famous Pampasarovar, 
The whole looks as if the Rayas of Vijayanagar.had the 
secret of the buried treasure in their hands, and they 
took care to specially fortify it and hide it from the public 
gaze. What gives strong colour to these local legends 
and traditions of concealed treasure there, is the existence 
of concreted and strongly cemented flooring all over 
the hill top, as if it was specially designed to keep off 
rain water, from the underground rooms. But what 
these underground rooms— if there are really any— may 
contain, nobody is in a position to say definitely. The 
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description of Kishkindha, as given out in the Rama- 
yana, tallies splendidly with what a traveller finds here. 
Long centuries have passed away since the time of Rama- 
yana and there have been great seismic changes, with 
corresponding changes m the surrounding scenery, but if 
a scholar studies carefully over the scenes described by 
Valmiki in the Ramayana, takes notes of them, keeps a plan 
as given therein and walks or sails in a boat along the 
banks of the 1 hungabhadra, from about 3 miles west of 
the present temple of Hampi down to about 4 miles north 
of Anagondi, he will be able to realize that he is really 
treading upon the sacred regions which were once 
honored by the footsteps of the immortal heroes of the 
Ramayana. Anjanaparvata nses abruptly with a sublime 
scenic effect over the bed of the river— here the river 
Thungabhadra runs most picturesquely between chains of 
rocky hills— as a person sails on it in a boat against the 
current or from east to west ; and Kalyavantha, Mathanga 
and Bimya tfokha are admirably situated in their proper 
places as located in that lovely epic. 

XVI. Pampasarovar {lake) is described both as a river 
and a lake in the Ramayana, and some have raised 
difficulties on this account as to the identity of the site of 
ancient Kishkindha. These difficulties seem more visionary 
than real if a careful examination is made of facts as they 
are. Rivers have general, as well as special, or local names, 
and according to the theory of the Hindus, they are not 
sacred all along their courses as they are in some particular 
spots. The Ganges has greater sanctity in Hardwar, 
Allahabad and Benares, than at other places on its banks 
and even in these places there are particular centres or 
ghauts which are considered more holy than others. Lakes 
are often named after the rivers by whom they are formed, 
6r bestow their names upon the rivers when they touch 
them or take thefr rise from them. A simple illustration 
will explain clearly what is meant here. A man bathes 
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in MAnikandka It is a ghaut on the left bank of the 
Ganges, and there is a small pond on this bank in which 
a devotee is required to bathe after he bathes m the Ganges, 
to secure his full share of the religious merit. Here, the 
person will be true when he says, in one place, that he 
bathed in a lake and in another place that he bathed in 
the river Ganges. These ponds or lakes are fed by the 
rivers and this fact is supposed to add considerable value 
to the sanctity attached to them by the Hindu religious 
codes. 

During the period of Ramayana, PampaBarovar must 
have been a very interesting and picturesquely situated 
lake, constantly fed by the Thungabhadra. Its present 
position justifies the inference, that it was fed by the river 
when It was in high flood or that it formed a part of it. 
The name of this river may have been Pampa in the olden 
days and higher up in its source, the river may have had 
altogether a different appellation That rivers have 
several names in their courses, is well evidenced in the 
case of Brahmaputra. It is called Sanpoo in its early 
course, and Brahmaputra, after it cuts its passage through 
the Himalayas and takes its south-western course till it 
joins the Ganges and loses its name altogether. Later 
travels or conventionalities may have induced people to 
call this river Thangabhadra. as the two rivers Thunga 
and Bhadra join at Sndli (junction) in Shimoga District, 
Mysore Province. Taraparvata is about a mile to the 
north of Anagondi and furnishes various interesting local 
legends which I shall explain in the Appendix to this 
volume. It IS stated by some people that there are some 
large caves and openings in these series of rocky hills, 
which lead to some very curious places, and that 
Taraparvata has some openings into its underground 
structures which are known to very few of the living 
people. These are stated heie for what they are worth 
and the readers may use their own discretion in their 
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beliefs concerning them Pampa Virupaksha, in the 
present temple of Hampi, seems to have been a very old 
god, honored even by the heroes of Ramayana. Rama 
killed Vail here, entered into friendship with Sugreeva, 
his warlike brother, got acquainted with the celebrated 
Anjanaya— who was so very useful to him in his war with 
Ravana, — received the worship of Sabari in the caves at 
Pampa, and went on his conquering expedition to Lanka 
after he learnt of Sita’s captivity with the Ruler of l^nka, 
through his faithful servant Hanuman. There are other 
lakes called Sita Sarovar, Manasa Sarovar, and Ashramas, 
honoured by the names of Vasista, Mathanga, Vyasa 
Bharadvaja, and Vidyaranya The present Raja of 
Anagondi assured me that there are wonderful caves and 
hiding-places in these rocky hills surrounding the holy 
places and that thousands of people can easily conceal 
themselves without fear of detection. The place is, 
therefore, of great antiquity, and is extremely rich in 
religious, historical and literary associations 

XVII In literary activity and productions, Vijayanagara 
seems to have been most wonderfully fertile. The great 
sage Madhavacharya— Sayana Vidyaranya — the illustrious 
commentator of the four Vedas, lived on the banks of the 
Thungabhadra in Hampi — the Canarese name for the San- 
sknt Pampa, and conferred upon the succeeding generations, 
the greatest literary boon which, one single scholar, could 
ever hope to do, to the cultured humanity. He also g^uided 
the political affairs of the Vijayanagar Empire for a long 
time and revived and rebuilt the capital city in grander 
proportions after his own name of Vidyanagara. From an 
inscription which this literary giant has left in one of the 
temples at Hampi, the year of this revival is made out as 
1258 Saka (Salivahana) orabout A.D. 1336. The inscription 
runs as follows: — Nagtuhvtarkay Haniita Krapnif Salivahiisya- 
yata, Daturyabda,”’^(tiaga. is 8, Ishu is 5, and Arka is 12 or 
1258 Salivahana Saka.) Vijayanagara, therefore, must have 
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been in existence as a grand city even before A. D. 1336 and 
its rulers were powerful enough to attract notice from the 
Mahomedan conquerors of the North Vidyaranya, besides 
the immortal gift of Veda Bhaahyas, has given the world, 
excellent works on medicine, Dharmasaslras, astro- 
nomy, politics, war and other useful arts and sciences, and 
It IS alleged by competent Pundits in India that, of 
the whole lot of Indian sages and philosophical writers, 
he alone deserved to assume the title of Sarvagnyaasahi 
Hadhava ie , Vidyaranya was all knowing and learned 
His name implies “wilderness of learning" The revival 
of Telugu literature in a grander and more original form- 
was due to the liberal encouragement the Rayas of 
Vijayanagara gave to the Telugu and Sanskrit scholars of 
their time Krishna Deva Raya, was one of the greatest 
Telugu writers, and in the midst of his numerous conquests, 
militarv organizations, works of irrigation, construction of 
places of worship, responsibilities of civil and revenue [ad- 
ministration, this King found time, not only to collect the 
best Sanskrit, Telugu and Kanarese Pundits, from all parts 
of India, in his Court, but also to write himself works of 
great literary merit and excellence His fine literary taste 
and ability are clearly shown in his valuable poem 
entitled “ Amnkta MaJyada. ” Andrs Prsbandha began 
during his time, and the famous Manuoharitra was com- 
posed by Allasani Peddana, and dedicated to this royal poet 
and warrior Vasacharitra, ^ryntapaharana, and Pandu- 
rang^ Mahatmya were the productions of poets who were 
patronised by the Rayas of Vijayanagar, and the Sanskrit 
literature received a strong stimulus by the encourage- 
ment Its pundits had at the hands of these Rayas. The 
rulers of Vijayanagara were thoroughly tolerant and en- 
couraged by their liberal patronage and gifts, arts, sciences 
and literature. 

The greatest of the Vijayanagara Emperors was Krishna 
Deva Raya, and his name is fondly cherished even today, 
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in the whole of Southern India. His conquests were rapid 
and splendid, and he administered justice with grace, 
ability and tact. 'I'he Empire of Vijayanagara had reached 
its greatest extent during his reign. He has been called 
the Andra Bhcja of the modern times ; and he appears to 
have been a man of wonderful military, administrative and 
literary talents. He built many towns and forts, erected 
bridges and dams, constructed temples and places of 
worship, and protected his people with a singular popula- 
rity and kindness such as very few emperors of the world 
could show to their credit. 

XVI II. The name Anagondi seems to suggest that 
it was formerly in existence as Angadi or the city of 
Angada, the powerful son of Vali. But in later days, the 
people might have been easily induced to change Angadi 
into Anagondi, as it was mostly used for keeping the large 
number of elephants the Rayas of Vijayanagar owned from 
time to time The want of A'«i was cleverly supplied and 
the people made it to appear as elephant, and gondi, 
a lane or street for keeping them I do not however attach 
much importance to these philological quibbles, beyond that 
It is a mere guess of mine and I leave the readers of this 
volume to draw their own inferences. Hard cemented 
floonng^ all round the present town of Anagondi, of extra- 
ordinary strength .and tenacity, make clear the fact that it 
was in existence as the capital of a powerful line of Chiefs, 
that they had erected grand buildings in it, and that they 
ruled extensive territories and commanded inexhaustible 
treasures long before the rise oi Vijayanagar as the capital 
ofa successful dynasty of later Hindu rulers. 

XIX. The Introduction gives the readers of this work 
an idea of the importance of this Empire and the splendid 
capital It contained. Much valuable and authentic in- 
formation has been condensed and given in the follow- 
ing chapters, and the history of Vijayanagara, therefore. 
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cannot fail to be highly interesting and instructive. 1 
make no apology in presenting this volume for the kind 
acceptance of the educated classes, and 1 sincerely 
trust, that its absorbing interest will secure their indul- 
gent perusal. 

B. SURYANARAIN ROW, b.a., m.r.a.s. 

Anagondi, ■) 

Ibth Noaember, 1904.) 
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Never To Be Forgotten Empire 
“ Vijayanagar.” 

CHAPTER I. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION. 

The annals of Vijayanagar are very interesting. They 
are based upon various sources of information which 
will be detailed in this chapter. Many people confound 
this great empire with the small State and town of 
Vijianagaram in the district of Vizagapatam, Madras 
Presidency * 

Dropping, therefore, the name of this little State and 
its rulers altogether out of our account, we shall proceed 
to sketch the history of the greatest empire in Southem 
India, viz., that of Bijanagar or Vijayanagar — also called 
Vidyanagar— and the powerful princes who ruled over its 
extensive territories, and who were strong bulwarks 
against the subjugation of Southern India by the irresistible 
Mahomedan Powers for over three centuries. The sources 
of information lor my historical sketch may be briefly 
classified under the following heads 

( i) Records, documents and references found with the 
present Raja of Anagondi, who is directly descended from 
those powerful monarchs in the female line, and who rules 
over Anagondi and draws a British political pension. 

•There is ■ Zemindar there called the ^laharaja of Vi)iaiiaganuD^j^ut 
hs Chieis never attained to any real independent political position, and. 
they played only inrigniflcant parts in the wars of the &uth Indian. 


Ibrnaabes. 
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(3) Traditions, legends and popular stories, current 
in the whole of Southern India, and largely believed in, 
even by the intelligent public. 

(3) Writings of the different, earlier, contemporary and 
later travellers and visitors to the court of Vijayanagar, 
who saw what they described, 01 who had the best 
opportunities of collecting facts from those who were 
competent to give information or who found access to valu- 
able state documents or records. 

(4) Stone inscriptions found in temples, villages, 
towns, cities and other public or private places, which 
record the grants or gifts of the Rayas of Vijayanagar, and 
which contain detailed descriptions of their pedigrees, 
conquests and other useful information concerning their 
Work and resources. 

(5) References made to the rulers of Vijayanagar in 
contemporary, literary or scentific works, and the' details 
which may be inferred or gathered by their dareful study 
and comparison. 

(6) Villages, towns, cities, temples, anicuts, tanks, 
water-canals, bridges, forts, palaces, and other public or 
private buildings which were erected by the Rayas of 
Vijayanagar or under their directions, and from which we 
can safely draw certain inferences, as regards the time and 
power of the sovereigns who raised them into existence. 

(7) Copper-plate grants of the Vijayanagar rulers 
which are in the possession of the Government or private 
individuals. 

(8) References to these Rayas of Vijayanagar and 
their work, in the histories of the contemporary or later 
kingdoms. 

(9) Coins, seals and other instruments belonging to 
the periods of the Vijayanagar sovereigns, which unmis- 
takably bear evidence to their work and existence. 
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' (io) 1 Researches of the scholars in the fields of excava- 
tidn ind aifehaeolo^, which have brought to light many 
events of ^nat historical value. 

It would be out of place here, to deeply enter into the 
details of these sources of information, and then base the 
present history on the arguments thus adduced. If I did 
so, the bulk of this volume would be undesirably increased, 
and it would certainly defeat the clear object with which 
I have undertaken to write a short history ^f this great and 
interesting empire. It would also puzzle the readers by 
references and counter-references, which 1 would be com- 
pelled to quote, to support my arguments, were I to make 
an attempt in that direction. There are some valuable 
books in that line published by competent scKolars and 
I would specially refer my readers to them for more elabo- 
rate information on these matters. 1 have carefully gone 
through the various sources of information suggested in 
the preceding paragraphs, and this sketch of mine, there- 
fore, is the result of my labours in collecting, collating, 
comparing and condensing all the available facts bearing 
on the history of Vija 3 ’anagar and its warlike monarchs, 
who raised it to the position of the greatest Hindu empire 
in modem times. 


CHAPTER II. 

EARLY HISTORY OF ANAGONDI. 

THE PARENT CITY OF VIJAYANAGAR. 

It often happens that a successful nation will find it 
difficult to trace correctly its own origin, develo^pment, and 
the causes which raised it to greatness and power. The 
analyses of the causes for the rise of great empires will 
generally be the work of later historians. The Kings of 
Vijayanagar claim their descent from the Lunar Dynasties, 
and therefore, they must have been, in some way, related to 
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the great heroes of the MahEbharata. The direct pedigree 
of these princes is given in the Appendix to this volume. 
As regards the correctness of the pedigree and how far it 
should be believed, I leave the intelligent readers to use 
their own judgment, and draw their own inferences. 
Krishna Deva Raya— the greatest of the Vijayanagar 
rulers — speaks distinctly in his Anmnkta Malyada about his 
descent from the Chandra Vamsa ; and many of the 8 a$ana» 
or inscriptions contain references to the same tune. As yet, 
writers on Vijayanagar and its rulers have had very scanty 
information to guide them in their labours, and the large 
number of inscriptions collected by the Government are so 
very contradictory and confusing in their references to 
dates and pedigrees, that it becomes extremely difficult for 
a logical mind, to spin out from them, anything like 
a consistent history of that interesting empire. Many 
inferences drawn from such a mass of confusing evidence 
are open to question, and the readers, therefore, cannot be 
placed in a safer position, than the compilers of these 
histories themselves. Making the best guesses possible, and 
comparing all ^he sources of information available on the 
subject, the following may be taken at present, as a correct 
histoiy until the inferences, drawn here, are contradicted 
or are otherwise overthrown by more substantial evidence, 
by the discovery of undisputed inscriptions and other 
references in the contemporary writers or travellers. 
Ferishta remarks that the “Chiefs of Anagondi had existed 
as a ruling family for seven hundred years prior to the year 
A.D. 1350." 

Ferfiao Nuniz, the Portuguese traveller, who wrote 
his “ Summary of the Chronicles of the Kings of Bisanga ”■ 
(Vijayanagar) and who was present in the court of Achuyta 
Raya, the immediate successor of Krishna Deva Raya, 
(about the year A.D. 1536). says'that in A.D. 1230 the King 
of Delhi made war on the King of Bisanga, whose 
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was Nagundyani (Anagotidi), which was sttdn^y fortified. 
As the King of Ddhi bi^oaght a very tat^ aniiy, the 
Chief of Anagondi “seeing his great power and how 
many troops he had bronght with him, determined to aban- 
doii the city, which was very difficult to enter.** The 
King of Anagondi " fled for shelter to a fortress called 
'Ctynmata* which was by the bank of the river.” Out 
of the 50,000 troops the King of Anagondi had with him in 
the town, he selected only 5,000 men — the best in the army 
under him, and with them “ took refuge in the fortress."* 

“The King of Delhi,” continues Nuniz, “had already 
up to this time been at war with him for twelve years.” 
The Chief of Anagondi and his chosen band of brave 
warriors determined to sell their lives as dearly as possible, 
and seeing the hopelessness of their cause against the 

* It is difficult to identify any place now in Anagondi witb this tern 
“Crynmata” as.no fortress there has a name which corresponds with the 
expression the Portuguese traveller has givea There are two lines of 
fortifications on the sides of the hills to the west of Anagondi, and they 
are called “ Chinnainagota ” and “ Peddamagota,” respectively. The 
terms Ghlnna and PediU mean in Telugu small and large, respectively, 
and MagoU means in the same tongue, the fortress on the upper side 
of a hilL Chinnamagota is the fortress on the top of a rocky hill to the 
. west of Anagondi and is strongly fortified. Peddamagota is the fortress 
on the lower side of the hill, which is equally strong. I have carefully 
examined these places with the Raja of Anagondu Even now^ they say 
that large quantities of old gunpowder and cannon balls are found as 
well as some rotten foodstuffs in those fortresses. In some of the caves, 
I saw very large quantities of human bones. Nuniz apparently refers to 
“ Chinnainagota ” which can easily be converted by the Portuguese 
traveller into “ Crynmata.” In the fortress on the hill top, there are many 
ruins of houses and buildings. Peddamagota is the lower and the larger 
fortress and the two together must have been considered as very formi- 
dable for the invading armies to capture. There is room enough for five 
thousand or even a larger number of troops to be garrisoned there, and 
besides the river, v^idi is Just close to the fortress on the other side of 
the fort walls, thme is Sm^ provision of water made iorthe besieged 
garrison. , 

“Crynmata” may also refer to the fortress, and Ihn lOld palace con- 
taining the Vali Bhandara or the treasure of VaS, a description of whidi 
liSs Slteady been given by hoe hr die Ihtfodiictfoh to tUs history. 
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iinnienEe number of troops which besieged the fortress 
and their resolution to capture it at any cost, they cut 
off the heads of their wives and children, sallied out 
of the fortress and fought desperately till every one 
of them was killed, except six old men who had taken 
refuge in a dilapidated building. These were captured 
and made prisoners; one of them was the minister of 
the King of Anagondi, another was his treasurer, and 
the other four were his principal officers. “ The body of 
the King, at the request of those six men, was conveyed 
very honourably to the city of Anagondi . . . . , and 
they still worship this King as a saint.” After the usual 
plundering, killing and subduing the people, the King of 
Delhi stayed two years in this fortress. He was five hun- 
dred leagues away from his capital, his forces were all 
scattered, and news came to him that all the land, he had 
first gained, had rebelled against him. He collected his 
people, and leaving in this fortress, which was the strong- 
est in the kingdom, abundant provisions for us defence 
in all circumstances, and appointing as its governor Enibi- 
quymelly — a Moor— with a sufficient number of troops,” he 
left Anagondi for good. The news of the return of the 
King of Delhi spread rapidly all over the country, and 
people “ who had escaped to the mountains, with others, 
who, against their will and through fear, had taken oaths 
of fealty for their towns and villages, rose against the 
captain Meliquyneby and besieged him in the fortress, 
cutting off his communications and provisions.” This cap- 
tain saw at once his desperate situation and the difficulties 
which were in the way of getting early succour from his lord 
and sent a special messenger to his master at Delhi appri- 
sing him of all these facts. When the “ King heard this 
news he took council ” and asked his wise men, as to what 
he should do. In the assembly the King of Delhi, convened 
for taking advice, he asked thus “ What was it seemed 
best to them, and what in such case ought they, and could 
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they do, so that he should not lose so fair a territory and 
one so rich, the seizure of which had cost him such labour, 
so much money and the lives of so many of their fellows ? 
All the councillors decided that the King should command 
the presence of the six men, whom he held captive, and that 
he should learn from them who was at that time the nearest 
of kin, or in any way related to the Kings of Bisanga; and 
this questioning done, no one was found to whom, by right, 
the kingdom could come, save to one of the six whom he 
held captive, and this one he, who at the time of destruc- 
tion of Bisanga, had been minister of that kingdom. He 
was not related by blood to the Kings .... At once the 
six captives were released and set at liberty .... and the 
governor was raised to be King and the treasurer to be 
governor, and he took from them oaths and pledges of fealty 
as vassals, and they were at once despatched and sent to 
their lands with a large following to defend them from any 
one who should desire to do them an injury. And when 
these six men had thus finished their journey to the city of 
Nagundy (Anagondi) they found only the ruined base- 
ments of the houses and places peopled by a few poor folk.” 
This minister, who was raised to the position of a King, was 
called Devarao, and “all those who have reigned up to now," 
says Nuniz, “have descended from this man."* 

He w’as cheerfully obeyed as a King by the nobles and 
the people, as they had hated bitterly their subjection to a 
ruler of a foreign faith. The welcome to this minister was 
doubly secure and sincere. “ The King Devarao entering 
on his rule, strove to pacify the people, and those who had 
revolted and to make them safe, and he did them many 

• The Portuguese traveller is not here quite correct The dynastjr 
estabhshed by the Brahmin sage Madhavacharya (Yidparanya) ruled for 
over a century, and its last ruler was Vinipakshi Raya, who was Overthrown 
by Narasimha Deva Raya, the founder of a new dynasty, bracing tlieir 
descent from Turvaau or Oorvasu. The first dynasty ^ up by Vidya- 
ranya, was calied the Bujcka Dynasty, and they were supposed to have been 
Ya^vas. 
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iwulnefises so aa to secure theirgoodwill and tra veiled about 
their fortresses and towns. He abandoned the lost lands, 
since he knew that he could not regain them, having no 
army or forces for such a work, nor any cause for which 
he could make any war, and also because he was very old.'* 
Nuniz continues his story of which I shall here give an 
abstract:— King Devarao went one day to hunt in the jungles 
on the south side of the Thungabhadra, where now stand 
the ruins of the city of Vijayanagar, and in the course of 
hunting he saw the strange phenomenon of a hare flying 
^ the dogs he had with him and biting every one of them, 
so that, those dogs which had caught for him a tiger and a 
lion in hunting, were now afraid of the hare and they 
would not go against it. This struck the King as most 
strange and supernatural. When he was returning from 
this strange spectacle of a hare biting the dogs, he met a 
hermit on the bank of the river, to whom he related this 
wonderful event. Madhavacbarya, for he it was, asked 
the King to show him the spot where this prodigy was 
witnessed, and they both went to see it. The sag^ saw 
the spot with the King and told him to erect his palace and 
forts, and foretold, that when the King did so, the city would 
become the strongest, the wealthiest and the most powerful 
in the world Devarao lost no time at such an auspicious 
hint being carried out, and built the city, peopled it and 
called it “Vidya^anu” after the honored name of the sage, 
who bade him build it The King was old and did nothing 
more worthy of record during his reign of seven years. 

Debrao was succeeded by his son Bucarao, and accor- 
ding to Nuniz, he was a powerful King, who ruled ably for 
37 years, subdued all the lords add vassals who had revol- 
ted against the Kings of Vijayanagar, and conquered many 
countries, including the important kingdom of Ori3ra 
''which bordered on Bemgalla.** Here 1 must draw the 
attention of the readers to several important points, which 
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require some ,«3q>lanatioQ as they go to prove or disprove 
certain theories, on which scholars have attempted to base 
a regular history of this powerful empire. Nuniz distinctly 
says that in the year A.D. 1230^ a powerful monarch ruled 
in Delhi and be invaded Nagundyam. Mr. R. Sewell in his 
“ Forgotten Empire,” considers that “ this date ” given by 
Nuniz “is a century too early” as the sovereign he refers 
to is Togo Mamede or Mahomed Toglak.* 

The inscription found in one of the temples at Hampi 
left by the sage Vidyaranya, has already been partly 
quoted by me in the Introduction to this work, but I shall 
quote it here in full to make clear these doubtful points 
on which scholars are spending so much time and labour. 

* It is possible that Nunis may have put this date a Century too 
early. But at the same time it must be remembered, that he was a 
Portuguese traveller of great intelligence, who was present in the court of 
Achuyta Raya at Vijayanagar, who made keen observation of what he sajv, 
read, and heafd, and who, naturally, would have had the best opportunities 
of consulting the State documents on such important questions, as the dates 
of succession and death of important sovereigns and capture of cities. I 
do not exactly know how the Portuguese figures are marked, but if they have 
got any resemblance to the English figures, then it is possible to think that 
instead of putting 1220, he might have changed by carelessness or over- 
sight the second figure “ 3 " into “ 2 ” and put the third figure “ 2 ” in the 
second place— thus making 1320 appear as 1230 If this guess is correct, 
4hen it would splendidly fit Into the general thread of his narration and 
remove the confusion of the readers of this history. If Numr really meant 
1320, then Mahomed Toglak waged war— according to his statement— for 
twelve years against the King of AnagondL This would bring up the date 
to A.D. 183Z We have further the statement of Nuniz to the effect that 
Mahomed Toglak remained two years in the fortress of Nagundyam. This 
would bring the date to A D 1334. So that Mahomed Toglak left 
Anagondi in A D. 1384 for Delhi, leaving a governor there by name 
Mallick Niby, who was soon beseiged by the people in the fortress, when 
they heard of Mahomed Toglak’s departure for Delhi They compelled 
the Moorish governor to vacate the place, and restore their own man as 
King of their country. The appointment of the old minister of the former 
King of Anagondi, as King a^ ruin of Anagondi must have taken place 
in A.D. 1388, and we have the great Bfadhevacbaiyar reviving the dty of 
Vijayanagar tn A.D. 1886, Saka Salivahana 1288 in tite year Dhatu. This, 
if true, tallies with the dates given in the inacription relating to the 
founding of the dty oi Vithranagar. 
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The iuues invdved are highly interesting and re<)aire 
dear explanations before they can be accepted 

The inscription referred to runs as follows “Hagaah- 
■tekay, Hamltaaaksy Sallrahaiayayata, Dhatoryabdaj, 
•vgimasaliltay Man Ylnki Ifamay Bnklay Pakshay Bnra- 
Inrayntay Boomya Yaray 8iila|nay Baptamyam Brl Ylijaya- 
aaganty IHnnamay Bartnamandra.’' It may be thus inter- 
preted : — “ On Wednesday, the 7th lunar day of the bright 
half of Visakba, in the year Dhatu, Salivahana Saka 1258, 
in an auspicious time with Guru (Jupiter) in the rising sign 
(Lagna) I, the prince of ascetics, have constructed this city 
in Vijayanagar.” On calculation, it has been found that 
the year Dhatu agrees with Saka 1258. This will be 
the year A.D. 1336. Nuniz says that the King of Nagundyam 
was already at war with the King of Delhi for 12 
years. This, I believe, has to be interpreted to mean, 
that in the wars, which the Kings of Delhi waged against 
the pnnces in the Deccan, the King or Chief of Anagondi, 
seems to have taken some part, which must naturally have 
given cause for offence to his powerful enemy. It is 
difficult to reconcile the dates given by Nuniz with those 
found in the inscriptions and quoted by Mr. Sewell. I 
have carefully examined the records, found in the possession 
of the present Raja of Anagondi, and I shall give here, a brief 
extract of the line of Kings from the " Raya Vaipsavali ” 
who ruled in Anagondi in the earlier periods of history, 
so that they may be compared with those which have 
already been quoted above from other writers. Omitting 
the names of older monarchs, with whose doubtful pedigree 
we are not at present very much concerned, 1 shall com- 
mence with Nanda Maharaja, who is said to have ruled 
in Kishkindhfi (Anagondi) from Saka 936 Ananda to Saka 
998 Nala or from A.D. ioi4.toA.D. 1076, about 63 years. 
He seems to have ruled over an extensive territory, and 
accumulated large quantities of wealtl^, His son Chalukya 
Maharaja ruled from Sfdia 998 Nala to Saka 1039 Viiambi 
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or from A.D. 1076 to A.O. 1117. He was also a powerful 
prince and ruled prosperously at Anagondi. He had three 
sons: (1) Bijjala Maharaja, who went to Kalyanapura 
and established there a separate dynasty of Kings ; (2) 
Vijayadhwaja, who succeeded his father Chalukya, and ruled 
in Anagondi from Saka 1039 Vilambi to Saka 1078 Dhatu 
or from A.D. 1117 to A.D. 1156 for a period of 39 years. 
The third son of Chalukya was called Vishnuvardhana, 
and there is no fyrther refgfence in this “ IkJanisaYali,” 
about the rule or career of this prince. References to 
inscriptions collected and published by Messrs. Fleet, 
Burnell, Sewell, Rice and Mackenzie, show that grants 
have been made in the name of Vishnu Varadhana about 
this period. In a stone inscription at Undavalle, near 
Bezwada, Vishnuvardhana has made a grant in 1135. 
Inscriptions relating to the seige of Hangal speak of King 
Vishnuvardhana as wresting from the Kadambas in A.D. 
113s, the provinces of Banavasi and Hangal. In A.D. 1135 
we have also a repetition of Vishnuvardhana’s conquests in 
Mr. Rice’s collection of inscriptions. Leaving our readers 
to make use of these facts as they like, we have now to 
explain what Vijayadhwaja did at Anagondi. Vijiadhwaja, 
as has already been stated, succeeded his father Chalukya, 
and ruled in Kishkmdha from Saka 1039 Vilambi to Saka 
1078 Dhatu or from A.D. 1117 to A.D. 1156. During this 
time be built the new city of Vijayanagar on the southern 
bank of the Thungabhadra, and strengthened it by forti- 
fications round the series of hills which encircle that city.* 
He ruled for 39 years and seems to have been a power- 
ful monarch. The city grew in importance and wealth and 
we may also infer that as Anagondi was on the northern 
bank of the Thungabhadra on the extreme north of the 
territory of Anagondi and therefore contiguous to the 
powerful Mahomedan countries, the King wisely thought 

* Vijaya, the name of the King, and Nagmr measa a dty,< die dty of 
Vijaya, or it means the dty of Victory, hence the Hindustani form Bijanagar. 
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tltat the new «ibsu'b, huilt on the southern bank of the 
rivef, with the irihmr placed in the middle between himself 
and fats Mahomedan enemies, wotdd be much safer for 
himself and his descendants to live in than Anagondi. 
Since thid perkki, Anagondi ceased to be the capital of 
these Kings, and was more or less occupied by poorer 
classes and subordinate officers. This new city of Vijaya- 
nagar must have been built by Vijayadhwaja about A.D. 
I ISO, and it was in existence for nearly two centuries 
before it was revived in grander proportions by Vidya- 
ranya, under bis name of Vidyanagar, in A.D. 1336. 
Anavemasbcceeded his father Vijayadhwaja and ruled in the 
new capital Vijayanagar from A.D. 1155 to A.D. 1179. His 
son was Narasimha Deva Raya, who ruled from A.D. 1 1 79 to 
A,D. 12 ^ a long period of 67 years, not however without 
itr panels in the histories of other nations. As Narasimba 
Deva Raya ruled for 67 years, and as the Mahomedans began 
to press their conquests on the Deccan, during his long 
reign, they naturally called this kingdom Narasymga,— 
an appellation that they easily transferred from the name 
of the sovereign to the territories which he governed. 
His long reign gave ample opportimities to extend and 
beautify the newly-built city of Vijayanagar and at a very 
early period of the Mahomedan history they began to 
hear grand stories of its sire, wealth and magnificence. 
His son was Rama Deva Raya who ruled for 25 years 
from A.D. 1246 to A.D. 1271. He wm succeeded by his son 
Pratapa Raya, who ruled for 26 years from A.D. 1271 to 
A.D. 1297 he was succeeded by bis son Jambukeswara 
Raya, wto ruled bis country for 37 years, from A.D. 1297 
to AJD. 1334. He was the last prince of his line and died 
without issues.* 

' * AccorU tf tS Nunix, MaJiMMsd Toglak aeqns to have oaptured 
ASStfoadi in AJQ|,,MSS or AlX ISH, iiiWithe Kii^ waskBMwMi hiabMid 
dfaMUalwaniom dnrlog to ospum. When Toflakinade enquiries as to 
sHm the UnfdetotilMNthl'to^pUKled ovw, die nrinisterieth^ 
ol luu«Ditft«sld tto B aps W oi DtOdtoatmece were none living who 
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Nattily the kingdom pi»«ed thnM^ O 
state of anarchy, internal quarrels convulsed the society 
Vilayanagariiom one end to the other, andlMtndsielUir 
principled men led people into all sorts of etceMe^- 1^1^ 
tunately'for tkis <ountry, a change came over it, wofkedss 
it were by a miracle, by a poor Brahmin hermit, a 
by which the old dynasty was unseated for over a century 
replaced by a new dynasty, which made the empire great 
and powerful, and whose destinies were guided during 
this long period by a Brahmin genius of extraordinaiy 
merit. This Brahmin was Madhavacbarya or Madhava 
Bhatta, well known to posterity as the great “Vidysr 
ranya Sayana Madhava— the learned commentator of 
the four Vedas and a man of wonderful literary and poli- 
tical talents. He was minister to the sovereigns of the 
new dynasty for a long period and conducted the affairs 
of Vidyanagar with zeal, tact, ability, and popularity. 

CHAPTER 

VIJAYANAGAR AND VIDYANAGAR. 

THEIR EARLY HISTORY AND RULERS. 

It has been shown in the previous chapter, that Ana- 
gmidi existed as the capital of a long line of rulers, that 
it had atuined to considerable power and wealth under 
its early rulers, that the last* King who fell in the fortress 
of “Crynmata” had 50,000 troops under bis sendee, 
that his predecessors had accumulated large quanUties 
of treasure, that this treasure must have been concmiled 
in some place, and that the secret may Itave been 

waMmtatMl to tbe late JUag, and wlio lual any to inhedt It by ties 
of Wood. Subaeqaendy the kingdom waaoooferred upon diia old tnlniatrr 
Ibeffmo, vbo miedin Vijayanagar ior aeren yeala. Thera ia a'atrPdiig 
n aili d d c n ce of daWe aad ottar details gtvea hi the ^Jtaytf yaaaevWr* 
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divulged from time to time only to the ruling monarchs. 
Vijayanagar was constructed by Vijayadhwaja, according 
to the information given by the “SafaTamsavyi" in the 
possession of the present ^ja of Anagondi, and this must 
have occurred about the year A.D. iisa Later on, when 
Jdmbukeswara Rhya died issuetess i'n'A.D. 1335, a new 
dynasty was set up by the Brahmin sage Vidyaranya, 
called the Tadani Bontati. headed by the founder Bucarao. 
Madhavachar3'a was a poor Brahmin, and according to 
the most reliable traditions current about him in India, 
he practiced severe penance in the Bhuvanaswari temple 
at Hampi, with a view to procure wealth. His prayers 
were not granted and he was informed by the goddess 
that he could only expect nches in his next birth. He left 
Hampi, travelled to Sringeri, the seat of an important 
religious matt then, as it is now, became a sanyasi, and was 
ordained as its high priest, the “Jagadguru Vidyaranya.” 
Here there was a civil death as it were for this Brahmin, 
and a religious new birth, and he returned to Vijayanagar 
soon after he heard of the anarchy that prevailed there 
on the death of ^ambukeswara Raya and made arrange- 
ments to set up a new -dynasty, as there were no scions 
or kinsmen of the previous Kings. Who, the members 
of this new line of Kings were, and whence they came, 
or to which of the Indian royal dynasties they were 
related, it is not easy to determine, as there seem to be 
various versions given by different writers, with regard to 
their origin, the offices they held and the place of their 
residence. 

The imdermentioned are some of the stories, which 
are offered to fill up this gap, but how far they have served 
their purpose, will have to be judged by intelligent 
readers from a careful perusal of the following traditions 
According to the " Raya Vamsavali," Madhavacharya 
revived Vijayanagar— apparently ruined by the anarchical 
state which prevailed there for some time after the death 
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of its King— in very grand proportions— and ruled it 
directly or indirectly for nearly lo yeart* 

In the inscription left by Vidyarahya, in one of the 
temples at Hampi, and quoted in the 2nd Chapter in full, the 
stanza makes it clear, that a new city was built by the 
Brahmin priest in Vijayanagar as the Saptami Vibhaktr 
is used in the Sloka which unmistakably conveys the idea 
that a new one was built in Vijayanagar. Vijayanagar 
must have been, therefore, in existence before this time, and 
•we have had no other references to its construction by 
any of the contemporary writers. The present Jagadguru 
of Sringeri has it as one of his titles, that his predecessors 
built Vidyanagar and he directly traces his “ Chelaship” 
from Vidyaranya and the great Sankaracharya, the 
preacher of the Adwaithu system of philosophy. “ Raya 
Vamsavali" ascribes the founding of Vijayanagar to 
Vijayadhwaja, the second son of Chalukya Maharaja, who 
ruled in Kishkindha. Vidyaranya called the revived city 
Vidyanagar after his own name, and apparently must 

* When Madhavacharya— so runs the popular tradition— returned 
to Hampi as JagadgoTu Sn Vidyaranya, Swami of the Sringeri Matt, his 
fiist act was to present himself before the g:oddess Bhuvanaswari and to 
make his usual worship. The goddess stood before him— probably before 
his mental vision— and told him that she would now be willing to give him 
the wealth for which he had made before such severe penance when he 
was Madhavacharya. The hermit certainly wanted wealth to revive the 
aty and to establish a new dynasty there, and so he mformed the goddess 
that gold coins might be rained for one hour and a-half, over an area of 
about 10 miles in circumference. This was called Suvama (gold) TmUt 
(rain) and it rained gold as the sage deshed in the space and the tune as 
stipulated. Coins which fell in pnvate houses were given away to their 
owners, and all those which fell in government lands were accumulated in 
the official treasury. This story is very largely believed even by the intel- 
ligent classes in India as the power of the sage was great and wonderful. 
Hence it is alleged^that the Kings of Vijayanagar grew so fabulously rich, 
and were able to lavish their money like water on all their enterprises! 
As Vidyaranya became a sanyasi, be adopted this plan to get the wealth 
from the goddess, for the benefit of the Kings and the people as he Mm«tl f, 
did not want wealth, for he had renounced all worldly pleasures before be 
became a reduse. These facts, are prominently brought to the notice of 
the Sanskrit readers, by tihe pundits of this l^nd. 
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have ruled there without any King for about ten years. 
Then be set upon the throne of Vijayanagar one Bpkka, 
who afterwards was called Bukka Maharaja, or Bukka 
Mabi-Pathl This roust have been in A.D. 13461 Vidya- 
Tanya seems to have'acted the part of a minister to the 
sovereigns of this new dynasty for a very long time and 
the revived city of Vidyanagar flourished wonderfully 
well under his guidance and able control. The city 
became so very rich that it soon attracted the attention of 
the -other monarchs in India. Hearing of its wealth,, 
power and magnificence, many foreign travellers came to 
see the capitsJ and alt of them have left very graphic 
accounts of what they saw in this grand city. Bukka ruled 
for 21 years and was succeeded by his son Harihara, 
who ruled for 24 years from A.D. 1366 to A.D. 1389. This 
is supported by two independent sources of information 
which may be quoted here for ready reference. On page 
34s of Vol. II of Sewell's “S. I. Antiquarian Remains” 
mention is made of an inscription issued under the name 
of Harihara and it runs thus “ In A.D. 1380 Harihara 
expelled the Mahomedans from Goa, Madbavacharya being 
his minister." In the “Rulers of India Series” (Albe- 
querque) on page 74 we have the following sentence “ In 
A.D. 1367, however, the Hindu minister of Harihara re- 
conquered the city (Goa) and it remained a part of the 
great Hindu kingdom of Southern India, for more than 
70 years." Vidyaranya must have been an elderly perso- 
nage when he became a sanyasi, and this was before 
A.D. 1335. And if he was the minister of Hanhara in 
A.D. 1380 as the inscription records, then he must have 
been thefr minister for over half a century.* 

* The age of Vidyaranya has been variously stated, and it is 
very difficult now to exa^y ascertain what it could have been. Some say 
that he was a poor Brahmin, but wonderfully versed in all the Shastras ; 
that he composed very valuable treatises on Hindu philosophy, medione, 
Vedaathu, astronomy, IMiarmasastras, and politics; that he went to perfonn 
penance in the Bhuvanasymri temple at Hampi, when he was 76 years old; 
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I have seen two seals made of silver, now in' the 
possession of the Raja of Anagondi, which were used 'by 
Vidyaranya in the transaction of the state business when 
he was minister to Bukkarao and his descendants. They 
contain clear letters in Davangari, having a conical shape 


that he spent there 12 years in deep devotion , that he was 87 years old 
when he went to Sringen and became its religious head , that he returned 
to 'Vijayanagar soon after he heard of the news of Jambukeswara’s death 
and the consequent anarchy; that he spent the remainder of his long 
life— about IlOyears— as minister to the Kings of the Bukka family whom 
he had placed on the throne of Vijayanagar , that he went away to ^narese 
soon after Verupaksha Raya assumed the Crown and that he lived in all 
about 200 years. Instances of such longevity are not wanting in the history 
of the world, although we cannot definitely say whether this sage lived for 
100 or 200 years Cases of longevity are recorded in the " Encyclopedia 
Brittanica ’’ to which I would refer my readers Colonel Todd, the famous 
author of the “ Rajasthan ’’ narrates a personal experience while he was 
the Political Agent at Odeyapoor He observes thus — " Before however 
I quit this spot, hallowed by these remains, I may mention having seen a 
being who, if there is any truth at Chutterkote, must be a hundred and 
sixty years old This wonder is a fakir, who has constantly inhabited 
the temples within the memory of the oldest inhabitants, and there is one 
carpenter now upwards of ninety, who recollects ‘ Babaji as an old man 
and the terror of the children ’ To me the man did not appear above 
seventy " Mr Sivavadhani, B A , in his “ Life of Vidyaranya,” says that the 
sage seems to have lived for about 119 years as he was the contemporary of 
Vedantha Desikacharya— one of the greatest names m the Visistadwaitha 
Philosophy This famous Acharya lived 102 years and Vidyaranya was his 
senior by 17 years and Mr Sriramamurthi, after an examination, of all the 
records bearing on this subject, says, that Madhava became the Guru at 
Snngen in Saka 1253 or A D 1331 and after 55 years of religious life he died 
Saka 1308 or A.D 1388. It may be noted that Thomas Parr lived 152 years, 
Peter Torton died when he was 185. John Rowan lived 172 years, and there 
are many others, who lived for over a century and a half The manner of 
life and nature of occupation, apart from hereditary and sjiecial causes, have 
a most important influence on the duration of life. It would seem that brain 
work IS not unfavourable to longevity. It is almost proverbial that states- 
men and Judges often reach an advanced age Thus we have from 50 to 
80 years Virgil, Shakespeare, Pope, and Dante From 60 to 70 years we 
have Galvany, Boccaao, Aristotlh, and Miltoa From 70 to 80 years we have 
Dryden, Swift, Bacon, and Galileo We have from 80 to 90 years Carlyle, 
Plato, Franklin and Newton From 90 to 100 years we have Sophocles, 
Mkbelangelo and Titian. Physicians are often long lived. Men who have 
strong minds, who control and concentrate them on grand or sublime 
things, or who are devoted to religion and sciences are often long lived. 
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with four comer& One is a little smaller than the other. 
Harihara Raya was succeeded by his son Deva Raya who 
ruled for 22 years from A.D. 1389 to A.D. 1412. 

Nuniz makes mention of Deorao as having built the 
city of “Vidyajana," under the directions of a hermit, 
whom he met on the southern bank of the Thungabhadra, 
and the date he gives for this important event, must have 
been, some year, during the reign of Mahomed Toglak 
in Delhi, as it was this emperor who raised Deorao to the 
position of the King of Anagondi, and made him take an 
oath of fealty to him as his vassal. It is difficult to 
reconcile these two dates as there is a wide gulf between 
them which cannot be easily bridged over. These diffe- 
rences in the dates given by Nuniz, by the inscriptions and 
the “ Raya Vamsavali," may be solved, perhaps by the 
discovery of undisputed records at some future time. 

Deva Raya was succeeded by his son Vijaya Raya, who 
ruled from A.D. 1412 to A.D. 1422, and he was succeeded by 
his son Proudu Deva Raya, who ruled for 25 years from 
A.D. 1423 to A.D. 1448. He was succeeded by his son Rama- 
chundra Raya, who ruled 13 years from A.D. 1449 to 
A.D. 1462. 

His son was Virupaksha Raya, who ruled for 9 years 
from A.D. 1463 to A.D. 1471. During the reign of this King 
a prince named Sri Runga Raya— a descendant of Bijjala 

The age of astronomers who speculate on immense globes and planetary 
spheres seems to be generally long. It is possible to imagine that with a 
wonderful development of mind, and a deep devotion to religious and moral 
philosophy, coupled with a simple recluse life, Vidyaranya may have 
attained a greater age than that allotted to ordinary mankind. If a 
reference is made to the Bible, the reader finds that Enoch lived 90S years 
Cain 910 years, Seth 912 years, Adam 950 years and Noah 960 years. 
Similar and even greater ages are ascribed to some Rishis and Kings in 
the Hindu works. How far these facts can be believed, is a matter on 
which discussion is useless, and the reader will have to depend upon his 
own powers of logic. 
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Raya (Kalyanagar) the eldest son of the first Chalukya, — 
was apparently ruling in some part of the Carnatic, and he 
sent a relation of his (the exact relationship is not stated 
in this “Vamsavali"), by name Narasimha Raya with an 
army, to oust the dynasty of these usurpers and to establish 
the lawful descendants of the Nanda family on the throne 
of Vijayanagar. 

The dates given in Saka Salivahana and the Hindu 
lunar cyclic years tally very well in this “ Vamsavali," and 
the list seems to be an old and worm-eaten long roll of 
thick paper which has been carefully preserved by the 
rulers of the Vijayanagar Dynasty. The later Kings are 
not given here, because my object was to show that 
Anagondi was the capital of a long line of monarchs, 
and that in the middle of the twelfth century Vijayanagar 
was built as its capital and the Kings removed their 
residence to the new city for greater safety and con- 
venience. Vijayanagar was again revived in much grander 
style by Vidyaranya, who seems to have established a 
new dynasty of Kings. These perhaps were princes or 
officers who were fugitives from the Court of Pratapa 
Rudra Deva of Warangal, after the defeat of that King by 
the Mahomedans in the early part of the fourteenth 
century. That Jambukeswara Raya ruled in Vijayanagar 
receives some confirmation by the fact, that he built a 
temple after his own name on the side of a small hill — 
called Jambunatham— about two miles to the east of 
modern Hospet. This is largely resorted to, by the Hindus 
as a sanitarium, on account of its mineral water collected 
in a small rock-cut-well, to the east of the temple front- 
yard. There are many old inscriptions in this temple, and 
when properly read they may throw fresh light on these 
doubtful lists of the Vijayanagar princes. There is also a 
sacred place called Jambukeswara, between Trichinopoly 
and Srirangam, in Southern India, on the banks of the 
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Cauvery ; and it is possible that it might have been built 
by this monarch early in the fourteenth century.* 

Coming to our narrative again, we see that Narasimha 
Raya, who was deputed by Sri Runga Raya, to capture 
Vijayanagar, and restore the ancient line of Kings, engjaged 
Virupaksha Raya in a battle, defeated him, took Vijaya- 
nagar, entered the city m triumph and proclaimed himself 
as its lawful King t 

But such seems to be the logic of might and power, that 
when he declared himself the lawful King of Vijayanagar, 
we see no murmurs raised either by the people of Vijaya- 
nagar or by the patron who sent him to conquer the country 
for him or for the direct descendants of Nanda Maharaja. 
Napoleon, Caesar, Baber, Shivaji, Hyder and other 
usurpers in all parts of the world, declared themselves 

* Mr Sewell says that Jambukeswara probably belongs to the 
16th century A.D , and is therefore older than its great rival the temple 
of Snrangam. Mr Fergusson thinks that this temple as an architectural 
object far surpasses that at Snrangam in beauty Mr Moore enumerates 
a number of inscriptions, but says that they are without dates. An inscnp- 
tion there bears Saka 1403 or A.D 1481 

t Sri Runga Raya may have been a direct descendant of Bijjala, 
the eldest grandson of Nanda Maharaja, but the “Raja Vamsavali” 
certainly traces no relationship of Narasimha Raya to him or to his patron 
Sri Runga Raya who sent him to oust the usurpers— the Bukka family— 
and establish the " lawful dynasty ” from Bijjala. It is possible that when 
he was sent with a large army by Sn Runga Raya to conquer the Vijaya- 
nagar ruler, Narasimha Deva Raya had no intention of proclaiming him- 
self as the King of Vijayanagar, but when he actually went there on the work 
of. conquest, defeated the enemy, entered the royal city and saw its power, 
wealth and splendour, his original intentions might have easily been 
changed. Ambition for power, gain of wealth and acquisition of an exten- 
sive kingdom, were too strong for bun to resist, and flushed with victory 
over the greatest pnnce in Southern India, Narasimha Deva Raya forgot 
the object of his mission, made himself the King of Vijajanagar, and seems 
to have defied his relation and patron Sn Runga Raya. From the very 
mission, which was entrusted to him, coupled with the fact that he was a 
distant relation of Sn Runga Raya, Narasimha Deva Raya could not have 
been a more lawful sovereign than Virupaksha Raya, who succeeded his 
royal ancestois, who were ruling for over a century and a quarter in 
Vi^yanagar. 
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as lawful sovereigns of the countries they conquered, in 
the same tune, and these examples of usurpers ousting 
their lawful sovereigns and calling them by foul names, 
are matters of everyday occurrence in the histories of the 
world’s nations. The acquiescence of the people of Vijaya- 
nagar, in the claims of Narasimha Deva Raya, for this 
fresh usurpation, of the throne of Vijayanagar, may have 
been due, to his splendid policy of conciliation of the 
people of the newly conquered country, amidst whom he 
cast his lot for power. But on the part of Sri Runga Raya 
who sent him, it may have been simply due to fear or 
hopelessness to control, or to march against Narasimha 
Deva with a sufficient army to punish him. 

Narasimha Deva Raya thus became the founder of a 
new dynasty in Vijayanagar, and his second son Krishna 
Deva Raya, rose to be the greatest Emperor among those 
who sat on the throne of Vijaj'anagar. We shall refer to 
these events later on. This chapter will not be complete 
without a reference to the other versions of this story, 
regarding the founding of the city of Vijayanagar, and the 
new dynasty which sat upon its throne for over a century 
and a quarter Sheik Abu Abdullah Muhammed nlian 
Ibu Batuta, of the French histoiians, visited India in A.D. 
*333 and seems to have travelled in it for nine years. His 
version of the founding of the city of Vijayanagar is 
considered by some writers to be more reliable than those 
given by other travellers, since he seems to have written 
his history from personal experience, and since he was actu- 
ally in India at that time and therefore a contemporary 
writer of this great event. Ibu Batuta thus summarises 
his narrative “ Sultan Muhammad marched southwards 
against his rebel nephew Baha-ud-din Gushtasp, who had 
fled to the protection of the Rai of Kambila in his 
stronghold amongst the mountains. The Raya sent his 
guest safely away to a neighbouring Chief, and prepared 
himself to defend his fortress with great resolution. When 
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he saw that he could not successfully defend his fortress 
against heavy odds, he caused a huge fire to be lit, on 
which his wives, and the wives of his nobles, ministers, 
and principal men immolated themselves ; and this done, 
be sallied forth with his followers to meet the invaders 
and was slain. The fortress was captured, and eleven 
sons of the Rai were made prisoners and carried to the 
Sultan who made them all Mussalmans.* 

After the fortress was captured, the Sultan treated the 
King’s sons with great honour, as much for their illustrious 
birth, as for his admiration of the conduct of their warlike 
■father. There are some points of difference between this 
story and the traditional accounts given by Nuniz. Nuniz 
says that the war against the King of Anagondi was under- 
taken from a pure greed of conquest. While Batuta relates 
that It was a campaign undertaken for the capture of a 
rebel nephew. According to Nuniz, none of the blood 
royal escaped, whereas Batuta distinctly says that eleven 
of the King's sons survived. It may be supposed that since 
the eleven sons became followers of Islam, they were natu- 
rally blotted out of account by the orthodox Hindus. The 
Sultan pursued Bah-ud-din southwards and arrived at the 
city of the prince who had sheltered his nephew. The 
King abandoned his guest to the mercy of the Sultan, by 
whom he was condemned to a death of fiendish barbarity. 
Both these chronicles continue by saying, that the minister 

* Rai is another form for Raya which is a corrupted form in 
Kanarese, of the Sansknt term Raja— a King. The Kings of Vijayanagar 
have always been called Rayas Kambila or Kampih is the fortress of 
Kampli, about 8 miles east of Anagondi, on the southern side of the 
Thungabhadra It is backed by the mass of rocky hills in the midst of which 
the great city of Vijayanagar was afterwards builL The neighbounng 
Chief may have been some Hoysala pnnce who was ruling m the Carnatic 
south of Anagondi Probably this pnnce who gave shelter was the King of 
Dwarasamudra. When attacked by a superior force, it is but satural to 
suppose that the King of Anagondi, who had gone probably to Kam|di to 
intercept the invading forces, fell back on his stronger fortress of Anagondi, 
and thm made a stand before he was finally killed. 
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of the former King of Anagondi was raised by the Sultan 
to be the King of Anagondi He was called Devarao. His 
hunting and the astonishing spectacle he saw, of a hare 
biting his dogs, have already been related. When the King 
returned, he met on the river-bank the sage Madhava- 
charya, who advised Devarao to found a city on the spot 
where he had witnessed such a prodigy. The King did so 
and also raised a magnificent temple in honour of the sage. 
Mr. Sewell believes this to be the great temple near the 
river, well known as the temple of Hampi Observations in 
this connection made by Mr. Sewell are very interesting, and 
I shall quote them here fpr ready reference “On the rocks 
above the temple," remaiks Mr. Sewell, “close to a group 
of more modern Jam temples, is to be seen a small shrine 
built entirely, roof as well as walls, of stone. Everything 
about this little relic proves it to be of greater antiquity 
than any other structure in the whole circuit of hills— it 
looks like a building of the seventh century AD It is 
quite possible, however, that the shrine may have been used 
by a succession of recluses, the last of whom was the great 
teacher Madhava. If we stand on that rock,” Mr. Sewell 
graphically observes, “and imagine all the great ruins of 
the city visible from thence, the palaces and temples, the 
statues and towers and walls, to be swept out of existence, 
we have around us nothing but Nature in one of her wildest 
moods— lofty hills near and far, formed almost entirely of 
huge tumbled boulders of granite, but with trees and grass 
on all the low ground. It was a Ionel> spot, separated by 
the river from the more inhabited country, on the farther 
side, where dwelt the Chiefs of Anagondi, and was just such 
as would have been chosen for their abode by the ascetics 
of former days, who loved to dwell in solitude and isolation 
amid scenes of grandeur and beauty." 

Another tradition says, that two brothers by name 
Bukka and Harihara were serving under the King of 
Warangal in some high capacity. At the time of the 
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destruction of that king;dom by the Mahomedans in A.D. 
1323, they fled with a small body of horse and escaped into 
the hilly country about Anagondi. There they made the 
acquaintance of Madhavacharya and founded the city of 
Vijayanagar with his help and influence. As they obtained 
possession of the country, they called their capital the 
“city of Victory” or Vijayanagar. 

A third tradition says that there were two brothers, 
who were officers in the service of the Mahomedan governor 
of Warangal, subsequent to its capture in A.D. 1309. They 
were despatched by the governor of Warangal under the 
command of Malik-Kafur in A.D 1310 against the Hoysala- 
Ballala, who was ruling in Dwarasamudra The capital 
of the Hoysalas was captured, but as these two brothers 
suffered a defeat, they fled with the army under their com- 
mand to the mountainous tracts near Anagondi. There they 
met the holy Madhava (Vidyaranya) who was living the life 
of a recluse. This sage helped the two brothers to esta- 
blish a kingdom, by his learning and influence, and to 
found the city of Vijayanagar, afterwards so famous for its 
extent, population, wealth and magnificence. 

A fourth tradition makes a slight variation from the 
above and states that two Hindu brothers took service 
under the Deccan Mahomedans and did some distin- 
guished work for them. But feeling repentance for having 
acted against their religious scruples, they left the service 
of the Mahomedan prince, fled to the hills of Anagondi, 
collected some people there, and with the help of the great 
Madhavacharya, established the kingdom of Vijayanagar 
and built the royal citj, 

A fitth runs to the effect that two brothers by name 
Hukka and Bukka, guards of the treasury of Pratapa Rudra 
Deva of Warangal, came to their spiritual teacher or guru, 
Vidyaranya, who was then the head of the monastery of 
Siingeri and with his help and influence, they founded the 
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city of Vijayanagar in A.D. 1336. Hukka was mftdc the 
first King and was succeeded by his brother Bukka.* 

A sixth tradition relates, that the great sage Madhava- 
charya discovered a large quantity of hidden treasure, 
founded the cit3' of Vijayanagar, ruled over it himself for 
some time and left it after his death to a Kuruba family 
who established a regular dynasty of Kings to rule 
over it. 

A seventh tradition, largely current in Southern India, 
states, that when Vidyaranya was practising severe penance 
(tapas) on the banks of the Thuogabhadra in a cave, in one 
of those rocky hills, so graphically described by Mr. Sewell, 
a shepherd named Bukka, used to bring him milk every 
day, and this useful service he continued to do for a 
number of years to the pious Brahmin. When Vidyaranya 
became the Jagadguru of Sringeri Matt and returned to 
Hampi, he found the whole kingdom of Vijayanagar in 
anarch)^ He caused a search to be made for any kinsmen 
of the royal family, but finding none, who claimed by blood, 
relationship from the ancient Rayas of Anagondi, he sent 
for this faithful shepherd Bukka and gave him the throne. 
Bukka, afterwards, with the help of Vidyaranya, "conquered 
Canara, Taligas (Telugus), Canguivaioo (probably Conjee- 
varam or Kanchi), and he of the Badagas.”t 

* Buchanan in his “Travels in Southern India," (Mysore III., p 110) 
visited Beidur in Mysore in A D 1801 A Brahmin by name, Ramappa 
Varmika, showed him a Sanskrit book in his possession called the 
“ Vidyarayana Sikka” which related that the founders of Vijayanagar were 
Hukka and Bukka, guards of the treasury of Pratapa Rudra. They fled 
from Warangal, sought the help of Vidyaranya and established a new 
dynasty and founded the at\ of Vijayanagar. 

t Cauto (Uecada VI I V. C. 4) fixes the date of this story in 
A.D. 1220 which is quite irreconalable, with any that has been quoted 
above. He says that this Bukkarao— for Bukka became Bukkaiao after 
he was crowned— was attacked by the Sultan of Delhi, but Bukkarao 
was able to defeat him and compelled him to retire, whereupon Bukkarao 
estabHshed a new dty and called it " Visaja Nagar" or Oe “ Gty of Victory,” 
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An eighth tradition ^oes on to say, that Bnkka and 
Harihara were feudatory princes under the Hoysala 
Ballalas, that they found an opportunity to explore Ana- 
gondi and its surrounding territories, that they met Vidya- 
ranya and that with his advice and help they succeeded in 
founding a new city called Vijayanagar and a new dynasty 
of rulers. Nikitin, the Russian, who travelled in India in 
A.D. 1474 considers that there were two brothers named 
Bukka and Harihara, that they were members of the old 
royal house of Kadambas of Banavasi, and that he speaks 
of them as the Hindu Sultan Kadam, who resided at 
Bichenaghar. 

Here we have a large bundle of stories, and traditions 
having some general resemblance, but varying considerably 
in their details as regards the founding of the city of 
Vijayanagar and its new dynasty of rulcis It is really 
difficult to make out a consistent history out of these con- 
fusing accounts of the foundation of this great city and the 
new dynasty which sat upon it. Mr. Robert Sewell, who 
has apparently taken a great deal of trouble to compile the 
history of the " Forgotten Empire” considers, that out of the 
general drift of the Hindu legends, combined with the cer- 
tainties of historical facts, it is possible to cull a reasonable 
account His views will be quoted here to show how he 
seems to reconcile these diiferent versions. Mr. Sewell 
thus remarks: — “Two brothers, Hindus of the Kuruba caste, 
who were men of strong religious feeling, serving in the 
treasury of the King of Warangal, fled from that place on 
its sack and destruction in A.D. 1323 and took service 
under the petty Raja of Anagondi. Both they and their 

to mark his victory over the Mahomedan Emperor. This, Cauto says, 

“ we call corruptly Bisanga." 

The King Vijayadhwaja ruled from A.D 1 1 16 to A.D. 1 1 SS, and Madhava- 
Ct^arya came nearly two centuries later Cauto’s date therefore does not 
coprttspond with the “ Raya Vamsavali ” or the later accounts, although, 
i^ w^heUeve the date given by Nunia, there seems to be only a difference 

ywn. 
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Chiefs were filled with horror and disgust, at the conduct 
of the marauding moslems, and pledged themselves to the 
cause of their country and their religion. The hrothers 
rose to be Minister and Treasurer, respectively, at Ana- 
gondi. In A D. 1334 the Chief gave shelter to Bah-ud-rdin, 
nephew of Mahomed of Delhi, and was attacked by the 
Sultan. Anagondi fell, as narrated by Batuta, and the 
Sultan retired, leaving Mallick as his deputy to ruli the 
State. Mallick found th<^ people too strong for him and 
eventually the Sultan restored the country to the Hindus 
raising to be Raja and Minister, respectively, the two 
brothers, who had formerly been Minister and Treasurer. 
These were Harihara I. (Hukka) and Bukka I."* 

I have given all the different versions relating to 
the founding of this grand city, and the new dynasty, 
which raised it to such prominence, and I leave my readers 
to accept that story which may seem to them most reason- 
able.t 

* It IS not easy to see why Mr Sewell should consider the two 
brothers as members of the Kuruba caste, especially when almost all the 
traditions and relerences speak to the fact that they were either members 
of the old royal families, or those who were in someway related to the 
fugitive Yadavas The King of Anagondi was not a petty Chief when 
he commanded 50,000 troops, at the time of the Mahomedan invasion, 
and the treasures, the Kings had in their coEfers were in Ferishta's opinion 
inexhaustible It is also difficult to see which are the Hindu legends, 
“ which he has combined with the certamties of histoncal facts.” A car^fnl 
perusal of his book reveals the fact that he either did not know the 
existence of the document the “ Raya Vamsavali," or that he did not care 
to make any reference or mention of it in his interesting book. There does 
not seem to be a single “ historical fact,” which may be considered as certain 
in all these traditions and on which a reasonable argument may be 
based without fear of contradiction Dates are contradictory and the 
details are confusing. 

t The examination Of a laige number of inscriptions have shown, 
that references are frequently made to Vidyanagar as the seat of the 
empire. A town or dty may have two or more names giveH to it; one 
after the other, for various reasons. References to such places may be didde 
in their plurality of names. Kasi, Varanasi, and Beiiares are the haifaes 
of one single aty on the bank of the Ganges, and these haVe been fixed 
upon it under special {rfiysical, political or religions oonditiona. When the 
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A short sketch of the Hindu States in Southern India 
and their political status at the time of the rise of Vijaya- 
nagar will form the subject matter of our next Chapters. 


CHAPTER IV. 

HISTORY OF SOUTHERN INDIA BEFORE 
THE RISE OF VIJAYANAGAR. • 


ANCIENT HINDU DYNASTIES MAURVAS, 

CHOLAS AND PANDVAS 

If we accept Saka 1258 Dhatu, A.D. 1336, as the date 
of the revival of Vijayanagar under the name of Vidyanagar, 
we are largely supported by old and undisputed inscrip- 
tions. For the purposes of the present history of this 
empire, we may safely proceed on this reasonable basis. 
The Brahmin sage Vidyaranya, seems to have played 
a very prominent part, both in the revival of the new city 
in grander proportions on the old, and also in the estab- 
lishment of a new dynasty of Kings, about whose origin 
and relationship we have not yet any definite information 
to guide us. 

It is difficult to say, whether they were fugitive 
princes or officers from Warangal or Dwarasamudra, or 
were men of humble origin, who were raised to the throne 
by the sage Madhavacharya, for the services they rendered 
him lyhen he practised meditation. Whoever they may 
have been, they soon rose to such wealth and power, 

aty of Vidyanagar was re-lxiiit on the site of old Vijayanagar, the old 
name was not forgqnen, neither did the name “ Vidyanagar" acquire such 
importance as to obliterate entirely the former appellation. Hence refe- 
railMS to this grand aty are confusingly given in the writings of the con- 
tempMsry writers and the large number of inscriptions drawn up under its 
ruler*, Vijayanagar grew into Vidyanagar, and mcluded Anagondi as 
one df'its chief protecting suburbs. 
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that they came in political contact with the leadings dy- 
nasties in Southern India, and the Mahomedan dynasties 
pressing trom the North. The causes which led to their 
early greatness as rulers, cannot be properly understood, 
unless the readers are taken through the history of 
the various Hindu dynasties in the South, and the 
irresistible intrusions of the conquering Mahomedans 
•from the North. Prior to the foundation of the city and 
kingdom of Vijayanagar, the whole of Southern India was 
under the domination of ancient Hindu dynasties, dy- 
nasties so old, and hallowed by such numberless tradi- 
tions, that their origin has never been correctly traced, but, 
nevertheless, which are mentioned in Buddhistic nel-rut 
edicts, some sixteen or seventeen centuries earlier. The 
Rayas of Vijayanagar, as well as many Princes of the 
South Indian kingdoms, claim their descent from the 
Lunar dynasty, with an admixture of relationship with the 
solar races of the Ikshwaku branch. If this is *to be 
believed, then many of these ruling families must have 
had very chequered careers, sometimes rising to great 
wealth and influence, and as often sinking to the lowest 
strata of political power and existence. 

It IS strongly alleged by the Hindu wnteis, that with 
the fall and destruction of the Nava Nandas— as related 
in the beautiful drama of Mudra Rakshasa— the direct line 
of the Lunar dynasty has been extinguished, and that those 
who claim relationship with and descent from the Lunar 
line, only do so from the members of the Mauryan 
dynasty. Sarwartha Siddhi was the ruler of Patalipura — 
Palibothra of the Grecian historians — modern Patna — and 
he had nine sons called Nava Nandas by his lawful wife. 
He had a kept-woman by name Moora Devi, and she bore 
him a son, who seems to have died when be was young. 
His son was Chandrag^pta— the famous Sandrakottus or 
Androcottus of the Greeks, — the founder of the Mauryan 
dynasty. This was in the latter part of the fourth century 
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B. C. We have the authority of Plut|irch--in his “ Life of 
Alexander the Great ” for the statement that “ Androcottus 
— Chandraj^pta — who was then very young and who 
was serving in the army of Porus when he opposed 
Alexander, had a sight of Alexander, and he is reported 
to have often said, that Alexander was within a little 
of making himself master of all the country." This must 
have been in 327 B. C. 

Chandragupta states further, that the reigning Prince 
was looked upon with great hatred and contempt “ on 
account of his profligacy of manners and meanness of 
birth.” The reigning Princes m Magadha must have been 
the Nava Nandas, who might have made themselves odious 
to the people by their vicious conduct and reckless profli- 
gacy. These excesses of the Nava Nandas must have 
helped the usurper Chandragupta, a great deal in his 
attempts to bring destruction on the ruling sovereigns 
and to ascend the throne of Magadha. 

Mudra Rakshasa relates, that a Brahmin sage of 
extraordinary abilities and political knack, named Vishnu* 
gupta or Chanikya, by an excellently conceived and very 
skilfully earned out plot, placed Chandragupta on the 
throne of the Nava Nandas and brought about the complete 
destruction of the ruling royal family. Even if this story 
is believed, it is nowhere stated therein, that all the cousins 
and collateral relations, of the ruling Princes, were murder- 
ed along with them. If, therefore, some Pnnees in the 
south of India claim direct descent from the ancestors of 
the Nava Nandas or the scions of the earlier Lunar Pnnees, 
they may not be altogether wrong in their assertions. Since 
it is possible to conceive, that they may have been descend- 
ed from different branches of the Lunar line or Chandra- 
vamsa, though not in the same stock,*in which Nava Nandas 
traced their descent Chandragupta ascended the throne 
of Magadha in 322 B.C., and after a successful and iron 
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rule of 25 years, be was succeeded by his son Bindusara 
in 297 B. C. * * 

Bindusara reigned like his father for 25 years and was 
succeeded by his famous son Asoka Priyadarsin Maurya, 
in 272 B, C. From the numerous “edicts" which have 
been discovered and brought to light, Asoka appears to 
have been the greatest emperor in India in those earlier 
centuries. When a careful perusal of the history of India, 
is made, we have veri' few sovereigns who ruled over 
such vast territories as Asoka did in his time. The 
extent and grandeur of his empire cannot be adequately 
conceived by the readers of Indian history after the lapse 
of nearly twenty*two centuries t 

Asoka inhented an empire which exceeded the area 
of British India and which extended from sea to sea 

■"The limits of the Indian empire were determined by 
the natural frontier of the mountain range, known by the 

* Bindusara Amitraghatha is variously named in the different records. 
His names are— Hhadrasara, Nandasara, and Varisara, and the Greeks 
called him Amitrochades It is usual to find several names, for the same 
King in India. Some of them seem to be honorific— others patronymic 
—and others relating to odditgss of person or mind of the sovereign. 

t Chandragupta seems to have founded a very extensive empire and 
about the year 306 B C the Syrian monarch Seleucus, who was one of 
the Generals of Alexander the Great and who had assumed the regal title 
about this time, despatched the eminent Greek Philosopher Megasthenes 
as his ambassador to the court of Chandragupta. The Grecian historian 
resided for a considerable time at the court of the Indian sovereign and 
fortunately for posterity, took the trouble to record what he saw. A large 
part of his book has survived in fragments and the later generations are 
greatly indebted to him for all information known about India in the days 
of ChandragupU Megasthenes writes to say that “ he found the govern- 
ment of the Indian King strong, and well organised, established in a 
magnificent fortified city worthy to be the capital of a great kingdom.” He 
significantly observes further that “the royal camp at the capital was 
estimated to contain 400,000 souls and an efficient standing army number- 
ing 60,000 Infantry, 30,000 Cavalry, 8,000 elephants, and a multitude of 
chariots, was maintained at the King’s expense. On active service the 
army ia said to have attaiiied the huge total of 800^000 men.” 
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names of Paropanisus, Indian Caucasus or Hindoo Kush 
and included the provinces of Western Afghanistan and 
Gedrosia (Mekran). The cities of Kabul, Ghazni, Kanda- 
har, and Herat were, therefore, all comprised within the 
territories inherited by Asoka from his grandfather.” 
Asoka was master of all India except the extreme south. 
The countries of Kashmere and Nepaul were included in 
the Maurya empire. Asoka is remembered as the founder 
of Srinagar, the present capital of Kashmere. The inclusion 
of the Nepalese Terai or low lands in the empire is conclu- 
sively proved by the inscriptions on the pillars at Nigliva 
and Rummindei. But at his accession Kalinga was not in- 
cluded. “ In the ninth year of his reign, this region was 
conquered and permanently annexed to his empire. The 
southern limits of the empire are fixed by the occurrence 
of the Siddhapura inscriptions m the Mysore State (N. L 
i4°-S') and by the enumeration, in the edicts of the nations 
in the south of the Peninsula, which retained their indepen- 
dence " The'Chola Kings in those days held their capital 
at a place called “ Uraiyur" near Trichinopoly, and were 
the rulers of the south-east of the Indian Peninsula. The 
Paiidyan capital- was further south at Madura. The 
territories between the Western Ghauts and the sea 
down to Cape Comorin (Malabar) was known as the 
kingdom of " Kerala.” Asoka recognises all these king- 
doms and Ceylon as independent. Asoka erected nume- 
rous atupan, and a few of them stood in . independent 
territory, where their erection must have been dependent 
on the goodwill and permission of the local sovereigns. 
A more 'potent reason for granting such permission to 
Asoka to build his atujiaa, appears to have been, the dread, 
which these minor Kings felt to refuse the request of a 
great and powerful emperor like Asoka. The majority of 
those atupvt, however, were situated in provinces which 
belonged to the empire.” A •fwjps was erected at the 
capital of the Dravida country' (modem Conjeevaram), 
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and another was erected at “ Vengi,” the capital of the 
Andhra terntory, situated forty-three miles south-west 
of Madras. “ The standing army," observes Mr. Vincent 
Smith, “maintained at the King’s cost, was formidable in 
numbers, comprising, according to Pliny, 600,000 Infantiy, 
30,000 Cavalry, and 9,000 elphants, besides chariots,' and 
was with reference to the standard of antiquity, very 
highly organised.’’* 

The successors of Asoka ruled over a short period 
and the Mauryan dynasty appears to have become extinct 
in 188 B. C. It will not be unreasonable to suppose, that 
tile collateral relations of the ancestors of Chandragupta, 
fearing the wrath of the new usurper on the throne of 
Magadha, and the general seventy of Chandragupta’s 
government, may have thought it expedient to migrate 

*A few words about the extent and magnificence of the capital 
of Asoka may be found here, to be interesting Patalipura— the capital of 
Magadha— stood at the confluence of the and the Ganges, on the 
southern bank of the latter nver, now occupied by the large native aty of 
Patna and the civil station of Bankipore The Son has changed its course 
since, and joins the Ganges near the cantonment of Dhanapur. 

The old course can easily be traced The ancient city, like modem 
Patna " was a long and narrow parallelogram about nine miles in tength 
and a mile and-a-half in breadth" The wooden walls, described by 
Megasthenes, were protected by a wide and deep moat and were pierced 
by sixty-^our gates, and crowned by five hundred and seventy towers. 

“ Asoka built an outer masonry wall, and beautified the city with innume- 
rable stone buildings, so nchly decorated that in after ages they were 
ascribed to the geniL” The greater part of this city now lies buried in the 
silt of the nvers at a depth of from ten to twenty feet " The excavations,” 
says Mr. Vincent Smi^, " as far as they have been carried, fully confirm 
the accuracy of the account given by Megasthenes and the Chinese pilgrims, 
of the extent and magnificence of the Maurya capital” Fa-hien at the 
beginning of the 5th century, who seems to have personally visitdd this 
aty, writes thus*— “'I'he royal palace and halls in ^e midst of the dty, 
which exist now, as of old, were all made by spirits which he employe^ 
and which piled up the stones, reared the walls and gates, and executed 
the elegant carving and inlaid sculptured work, in a way which no human 
hands o/ this world could accomplish.” The great Chinese traveller Hiuen 
Tsiang, saw the dty more than two centuries after and he found it deserted 
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into the south of India, then probably sparsely inhabited 
by the aboriginal and uncivilised tribes, and there, these 
royal fugitives found means to establish colonies which 
afterwards became independent, till they were merged into 
or supplanted by more powerful dynasties, according to 
the fortunes in the constant wars which they had to wage 
against their neighbours and invaders. This inference re- 
ceives some confirmation, when we read the character of 
Chandragupta in the light thrown upon it by Justinian, who 
sigpiificantly remarks, "that that Prince (Chandragupta) 
who freed his countrymen from the Macedonian yoke 
after his victory, forfeited by his tyranny all title to the 
name of liberator, for he oppressed with servitude the 
very people whom he had emancipated from foreign 
thraldom. ’’ 

During his time, the laws were enforced with unusual 
severity and the people suffered a great deal by his 
tyranny. Under such conditions, the relations and friends 
of the lawful sovereigns of Magadba, found it more ex- 
pedient to leave their country and to seek their fortunes 
elsewhere, than to offer opposition to the* cruel-hearted 
usurper, who brought on the destruction of the legitimate 
sovereigns with the help of his Brahmin benefactor 
Chanikya." 

The Pandyans and Cholas seem to have been the 
earliest dynasties ruling in Southern India, and the edicts 
of Asoka, clearly prove that they were independent. 
Hiuen Tsiang mentions one alnpd of Asoka in the 
Cjiola country and another in the Dravida or Pandya 
kingdom. These countries were independent and the 
•fupos "can have been erected, only by the friendly 
co-operation of the local Kings." The kingdoms of Chola 
and Pandya are also mentioned by Varahamihiracbarya, 
in his Brihat Samhita, and this great astronomer is said to 
have flourished in the 6th century A. D. It proves, there- 
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fore, beyond the least shadow of a doubt, that Pandyans. 
and Cholas were independent Kings in the extreme south 
of India, even long before the Mauryan dynasty made ito 
appearance on the political stage of the world’s history. 
Chalukyas also appear to be on the stage of Southern 
India at an early period ; and it is possible to think, that 
they were the descendants of Chandragupta, who origi- 
nally might have gone under the name of Ohanikycu, in 
honor of the illustrious Brahmin Rishi Chanikya, ,who 
established Chandragupta on the throne of Magadha. 
A short history of each of those dynasties, who ruled 
in Southern India, will be given here for ready reference. 
Without the sketches of these South Indian dynasties, 
the history of the rising empire of Vijayanagar would 
hardly become intelligible and connected* 

I. Cholas.— The numerous inscriptions found in al- 
most all parts of Southern India, bear unmistakable 
testimony to the great political influence, which the Chola 
Kings exerted at different periods of their existence. 
The kingdom of Chola, forms one of the three principal 
divisions of Southern India, “which existed from the eai^ 
best known historical times.” The Cholas seem to have 
held the East, the Pandyans the South, and the Cheras the 
West. This distinction appears to have existed as far 
back as the 4th or 3rd century B. C., and is confirmed by 
Greek historians. Beyond a few references in the edicts 
of Asoka, about the country of the Cholas, their history is 
almost blank, till the days of Raja Raja in the early part of 
the eleventh century A.D. Many of the Chola inscriptions 
* In the “ Epigraphia Camata,” published by Mr. Rice, VoL XL, an 
inscripuon dated A.D. 1148 contains the following reference to the origin 
of Chalukyas'— “From the navel of Vishnu arose a whke lotus, and from 
the heart of Brahma, who was bom from that lotus, sprang the famons 
Haritt; the progenitor of the family. His son was Hftrtta in the water of 
whose ehaMa (waterpot or hand hollowed to hold water) was mimculonabr 
bora SoHma with a drawn sword. From that Satyasraya did diis Chahikya 
line rale with true glory over Kuntala.” This inscriptioa b fonnd in the 
temple at Harihsra. 
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are only dated in the years of the reign of Chola Kings, 
and hence it was found very difficult to make a consistent 
list of Kings who ruled over their country. However, this 
defect has been partly cured, by the inscriptions brought 
to light in the Archaeological researches pursued by 
Mr. " L Rice in the Province of Mysore, where some 
toManaa in Hala Kannada characters, contain Saka dates 
for several Chola Kings. " This discovery,” as Dr. Hultzsch 
rightly reports, "supplies a great desideratum.” Very 
little is known of the history of Southern India for three or 
four centuries immediately preceding the sudden rise of 
the Cholas into great power in the beginning of the iith 
century A.D. A few inscriptions relating to the Pallava 
and Chalukyan Kings, throw some light upon the existence 
and position of the Cholas as independent sovereigns. In 
Wilson’s collection of Mackenzie’s manuscripts, an in- 
scription shows that in A.D. 894 Adit} a Varma, King 
of the Cholas, conquered the Kongu country and the 
Cholas seemed to have held that territory till the 10th 
century. Vikramaditya I. of the Western Chalukyas, 
claims to have conquered Chola about the latter part of 
the 7th century. Dr. Burnell appears to think that 
the Cholas were conquered by the Chalukyas shortly 
before the reign of Raja Raja, who raised the Chola 
kingdom to great eminence. A 1 Biruni says that Tanjore 
was in ruins at the beginning of the nth century. 
Raja Raja Chola must have restored the fallen city 
into greatness soon after he succeeded to the tlyone. 
During the earlier periods, the Cholas were repeatedly 
attacking, and being attacked by the Pandyans, Pallavas, 
Chalukyas, Kadambas and others. In the history of 
Ceylon, we find an invasion of that island by the Cholas 
about 247 B. C. and Ceylon was held by the Cholas 
for 44 years.* 

• '*tf tbis is tnie, Itoen Ceylon lost its independence, and bwame a 
adony of the Cholas during the lifetime of Asoka, as the latter sove- 
reiga died in 282 EC 
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A second* invasion came a ceiitury later, and a 
third in the year AD. iia A short time after,' a 
counter>invasion of the Chola territories by the Singha* 
lese took place, and there seem to have been constant wars 
between the two races— the Cholas and the Singhalese. 
In the middle of the loth century, the King of Ceylon 
appears to have sent an army to help the Pandyans, who 
were. then at war with the Cholas, but the Pandyans 
were defeated, and the Cholas in revenge invaded Ceylon 
but were beaten back. 

At the beginning of the nth century, the Eastern 
Chalukyas appear to have held the country all along the 
eastern coast, from the southern limits of Orissa, as far as 
the borders of the Pallava country. The Pallavas were a 
powerful line of Kings, who possessed the eastern coast 
from its junction with the Chalukyas down to the northern 
border of the Chola territories— a little to the south of 
Kanchi (Oanjeevaram). The Cholas and the Pandyans 
appeared to have remained within their own borders, 
while the Kongu Kings who governed the old Oherala 
country, east of the Malayalam tracts along the coast, 
although they were still independent and powerful, were 
beginning to feel the effects of the attacks of the then 
rising Hoysala Ballalas, who afterwards were des- 
tined to subvert many of the surrounding dynasties. 
It is not unreasonable to suppose, that as the Cholas and 
the Pandyans were contemporary and as their kingdoms 
touched each other, they must have been constantly at 
war with one another In the beginning of the yth 
century, the celebrated King Satyasraya of the Chalukyan 
dynasty, had proposed to himself, to annihilate the Cholas, 
but the expedition seems to have been abandoned for some’ 
reasons not stated in the inscriptions. At first, the Chola 
capital seems to have been at Uraiyur, close to Trichind- 
poly. Thfen it was transferred to Maiaikurram (Malakota) 
and afterwards to 'I'anjore. The Chola banner '^ad a 
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tiger on it, which the Kings of this dynasty must have 
taken from the Pallavas. 

Raja Raja reigned from A.D. 1023 to AD. 1064 or 
about 41 years. He was a successful conqueror and 
ruler and the tottering pov/er of the Cholas was for a 
time, consolidated and strengthened both by him and his 
illustrious son Kulottunga 1 . There seem to be some 
differences, about the dates of the succession of these 
rulers, as shown by the inscriptions collected by 
Mr. Rice in Mysore, and those which have already been 
published by Archaeologists under the aiLspices of the 
Madras Government. Raja Raja Chola, owing to an 
intermarriage, between the Cholas and the Eastern 
Chalukyas, united the whole of Vengi and Kalinga, to 
the Chola territories. This powerful monarch invaded 
Ceylon m A.D. 1050, defeated the Singhalese army, seized 
the Government, took Mihinda, its King, a prisoner, and 
sent him with his queen and the Crown jewels to the 
mainland. A Chola Viceroy was appointed to govern 
the conquered country. In A.D. 1064, Kulottunga I, 
one of the greatest Princes of his day, ascended the 
throne of the Chola kingdom, on the death of his father 
Raja Raja Chola, and by the union of the Chola and the 
Eastern Chalukyan dominions, he extended his kingdom 
up to the borders of Orissa, and also conquered, for a time, 
the whole of the Pandyan kingdom. A tradition says 
that his illegitimate son Adondai, completely crushed 
the power of the Pallavas of Kanchi, aud it seems certain 
that the annexation of the kingdom of the Pallavas to 
that of the Cholas took place about this period. In the 
great inscription round the temple at Tanjore, it is stated 
that the Cholas, towards the beginning of the nth 
century, conquered Bengal The Cholas also seem to have 
swept over the Western Chalukya country during the reign 
of Raja Raja. This success of the Cholas, however, seems 
only to have been temporary, as they were very sopn 
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driven over the Thungabhadra, by Someswara I, of the 
Chalukyan d3’nasty and their leader was killed in A.D. 
1059 or A.D. io6a The Western Chalukyas were constantly 
at war with the Cholas and under their King Vikramaditya 
VI, who reigned- from A.D. 1075 to A.D 1126, they seem 
to have repeatedly defeated the Cholas and plundered* 
Kanchi. Vikramaditya, who had married a daughter of the 
‘Chola King, on the occurrence of a rebellion in the Chola 
country, in which his brother-in-law was killed — probably 
Raja Raja Chola— had heard that Rajiga, King of Vengi, 
had marched down, and seized Kanchi. . . Vikramaditya 
marched to the south to meet him His brother Somas- 
wara, followed hifn ' with another army, ostensibly 
to assist Vikramaditya, but intended to play the traitor. 
A fierce battle ensued, in which Rajiga was defeated and 
Somaswara was taken prisoner. The Cholas were 
victorious in all directions. Mr. Sewell observes that the 
above account given in Mr. Fleet’s new publication was 
taken from Bilhana, a Native Poet, and therefore "could 
not have.been true in details ’’ The storyimay, however, 
have been based on truth Kulottiinga I. had several 
names, and these were, Vira, Rajandra, Koppakesarivarma, 
and Kovi Rajakesan. He seems to have conquered 
Somaswara I of the Western Chalukyas, who was 
also called Ahavamalla, in a battle near the Thunga- 
bhadra. This fact is recorded in several inscriptions. The 
Pandyan King, who was conquered by Kulottunga, was 
Vira Pandyan, son of Vikrama Pandyan. This is suppbrt- 
ed by inscriptions found at Chidambaram. Kulottunga's 
younger brother, who seems to have conquered the 
Gangas, and who, on that account, was called Gangakonda 
Chola, was placed on the throne of Madura. An in- 
scription found at Karur, states that Ganganakonda 
Chola, was a younger brother of Rajandra, and that 
the latter, on conquering the Pandyans,— hence called 
Madhurantaka, ,or Yama to Madura— estabHsbed him on 
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the Pandyan throne under the title of Sundara Pandya 
Chola Kulottunga I. held firmly his father’s conquest 
in Ceylon for some years. Kasyapa, son of Mibinda, who 
was captured by Raja Raja — collected an army and drove 
back the Chola Viceroy. But he died very early, to 
complete the work of conquest be had undertaken. The 
throne of Ceylon was then seized by the son of the 
Minister, Lokeswara, there being no other claimants for 
the ro3'aI position. He called himself Vijaya Bahu I, and 
proclaimed war against the Cholas. The natives of the 
Island flocked to his standard in large numbers, and 
fighting was soon after resumed. After some desultory 
warfare, a general action was fought under the walls of 
Pallonnaruwa, and the Cholas wer^e defeated and dnven 
into the town. After a seige of six weeks, Vijaya Bahu 
carried the town by storm and the defenders were put 
to death. His authority was recognized all over the 
Island, Soon after this, Vijaya Bahu insulted the Chola 
King, by giving precedence at an audience, to the envoy 
from Siam, ij^, preference to the Chola representative. This 
enraged Kulottunga. "He seized the Singhalese ambas- 
sador at his couit and cut off his nose and ears. War 
• ensued. The Cholas landed a large army at Mantotti. 
defeated the Singhalese King, marched on their capital 
and demolished the city. 

Vijaya Bahu at first seems to have lost heart and fled to 
the surrounding country, but he soon recovered his courage, 
returned to the attack, defeated the invaders and drove 
them from the Island altogether. According to native 
chronicles. Raja Raja seems to have three sons and one 
daughter. They were (i)- Rajandra Chola or Kulottiuiga 
I. ; (2) Ganganakonda Chola, who was placed on the throne 
of Madura after his father’s conquest of the Pandyan 
country ; (3) Kundava, who married Vimuladitya, of the 
Eastern Chalukyas, and (4) Sarangudhara. Mr. Sewell in 
his^‘ SI. Antiquities,” doubts whether “this Prince could 
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possibly be identical with Saranga who was also caUed 
Rudra Deva, Churanga, Chor Ganga, &c.; who, summoned 
from Karnataka by the Chiefs of Orissa, after the collaps^ 
of the Kesari dynasty of that kingdom, founded the Ganga 
Vamsa family of Orissa about the year A. D. 1132 It is a 
significant fact to note, that Kulottunga, claims to have 
reduced Bengal into subjection. This conquest of a 
distant country may have been entrusted to his warlike 
brother Sarangadhara, who went to Bengal, conquered it, 
and on his way, saw the anarchical state m Orissa, and 
established the Ganga Vamsa Kings.* 


* Appa Kavi <says that Sarangadhara studied Telugu grammar directly 
under Nannayabhatta. Mr Sewell observes that “ this date given to Nan- 
nayabhatta must have been a century ■earlier ” If the work of that great 
Telugu poet Nannayabhatta is carefully perused, there seems to be no reason 
to quarrel about the dates. Nannayabhatta says that Raja Raja, the son of 
Vimaladitya, and Kundava Devi, ascended the throne of his father in Saka 
AD. 944 or A D 1022. The translation of the Mahabharata has been dedi- 
cated by Nannayabhatta to this Raja Raja or Raja Narendra. Kundava was 
the daughter of Raja Raja Chola, whose capital was at Tanjore. Raja Raja 
Chola succeeded to the throne of the Cholas in A D 1016 or A.D. 1023 as we 
heheve Mr. Rice or Mr. Sewell, respectively Inscnptions support both 
these dates, and Raja Raja Chola may have been reigning along with his 
father, not an unusual procedure in the lives of Hindu sovereigns many, of 
whose reigns overlap each other Nannayabhatta must have been in the 
vigour of his youth when he wrote his Mahabharata. Raja Raja, the son of 
Vimaladitya, thus becomes the grandson of Raja Raja Chola, being his 
daughter’s son. If AD. 1023 is taken as the accession to the throne of Raja 
Raja Chola, we have the fact that a year earlier than this, his daughter's son, 
Raja Narendra, was placed on the throne of the Eastern Chalukyas at Raja- 
mahandii. It is possible to conceive that Vimaladitya died when his son 
was young, and the infant may have been placed on the throne, in AD 1022, 
Virasalingam Puntulu says in his “ Lives of the Telu{pi Poets " that, by calcu- 
lation of the date given by Nannayabhatta, the hme of the coronation of 
Raja Raja was found to be 19th July, AD.*1022. The son of this King was 
Sarangadhara, and he studied Telugu grammar under the famous Nannayar 
bhatta. But one difficulty stares the readers in the face. Raja Chola ruled up 
to AD. 1064 and therefore must have been a very old man then, to have had a 
grandson in AD. 1022. There were thus two Sarangadharas, one, the last 
son of Raja Raja Chola, and another his daughter Kundavas’ grandson or the 
son of Raja Narendra. There seems to be a possibility, that both these 
Sarangadharas might have studied their Teliq^i grammar under Nannay*- 
bhatta. IfRajaRajaCholgbodhsonui AD, 1090^iti«posi^toco(KeiV0 
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A few sovereigns seem to have ruled over the Chola 
country after Kulottunga L, and there appear to be no 
important events, connected with their careers, which 
require insertion in the pages of the present history. 
Some inscriptions, dated in the latter part of the 12th 
century, are found, in the name of Rajendra, who was 
the son of Kulottunga II., in the country between the 
Godavery and the Krishna. After Rajendra, anarchy 
seems to have prevailed for some years, during which 
time petty Chiefs held sway— probably over small areas— 
preparing the way for their final overthrow by the Gana- 
pathis of Warangal, who seized and held the country firmly 
till the 14th century. In this way, the sovereignty of the 
Cholas, north of the Pennar, seems to have come to an end. 
Two of the Conjeevaram inscriptions state that there was 
a second Raja Rajendra Chola, who ruled from A.D. 1216 
to A.D 1232 If the dates given in these inscriptions are 
correct, then Kalinga seems to have been lost for ever to 
the Cholas during the reign of this Prince. Some more 
inscriptions, found in Conjeevaram and other places, give 
details of grants made bV the Chola Princes ; but none of 
these Kings seems to have been powerful enough to 
attract any further attention. Inscriptions in the Chingle- 

that his dauKhter’s son Raja Narendra, who was crowned in A.D 1022 may 
also have had a son about that period and that both these young Saranga- 
dharaa may have been, in the absence of contradictory evidence, contempo- 
raries, one ruling afterwards at Ra}amahandn, and the other over portions 
of Karnatic for some time, and then founding, later on, the dynasty of the 
Ganga Vamsa rulers, m Onssa These facts, however, require strong 
confirmatory evidence from authentic sources before they can be accepted 
as portions of any reliable history. If Nannayabhatta dedicated his famous 
work to Raja Narendra, there sefmsto be no difficulty in supposing that be 
taught Telugu grammar to his sovereign’s son, an event, the behef of which 
does not require much stretch of imagination. Nannayabhatta may have 
lived up to a good old age, and this naturally brings him to the latter part of 
the nth century. The word Kesari furnishes an interesting history. It 
tneansinSanskritaliofl— hence the word for a powerful monardL InA.S. 
Keaar meant a King. The title of the German Emperor “EUMr” is from 
this source, as also the Roman and Russian titles of Cresar and Cxaxpf 
Tte, reapecdvely ^ 
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put District speak of a Chola sovereign, VijayakandaGopalt 
Deva, as ruling in the middle of the 13th century. Another 
inscription states that a grant was made by Mathurantaka 
or Porrapi Chola, who began to reign in A.D. 1286 and 
held the Chola kingdom till the Mussalman invasion of 
A.D. 1310, when the tottering power of the Cholas seems to 
have been completely broken. The Mahomedans held the 
country from A.D. 131010 A.D. 1347 and then they were 
driven across the Krishna river by a powerful combination 
of the South Indian Hindu Princes. The Generals or 
Chiefs of the Vijayanagar sovereigns, seem to have assumed 
the name of “ Udaiyars,” and, as they were entrusted with 
large and well disciplined armies, they appear to have 
usurped the thrones of old and decaying monarchies, and 
ruled them under the nominal or real supremacy of the 
Vijayanagar emperors as suited their interests or con- 
venience, till the whole of Southern India was brought 
under the complete sway of the later Vijayanagar monarchs. 
One of these was Kampana, son of Bukkana Udaiyar, and 
he seems to have usurped the throne of the Cholas and 
set up a short dynasty there. Incriptions found in various 
localities give him the date A.D. 1377. 

Aryana succeeded Kampana in A.D. 1377 and he was 
succeeded by his son Virupana. Finally, Virupana seems 
to have been either conquered or superseded by King 
Harihara of Vijayanagar. The South Indian dynasties 
began to feel the power of the rising Vijayanagar rulers 
towards the latter part of the 14th century, and at 
the close of the 15th, there was no Native State in 
Southern India, which had retained even the semblance of 
independent power. By this time, the conquests of the 
Vijayanagar rulers had been completed, and Governors and 
Viceroys were appointed by them to rule.all the important 
States, under their immediate control and orders. Thus 
the kingdom of the Cholas, which had 'probably existed 
for over two or three thousand years, lost its independence. 
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and ceased to be a political power in the annals of 
Southern India. 

Pandywif.— "I he kingdom of Pandya seems to have 
been in existence from time immemorial, and it is difficult 
to say when and by whom it was founded. Several 
centuries before the Christian Era, mention is made of this 
kingdom, in the Puranas, Bharata and Bhagavata, in the 
edicts of Asoka, and in the Mahawanso. Megasthenes, who 
visited India in the latter part of the 4th century B.C. 
makes reference to this kingdom. The Greek geographers 
notice Pandyan dynasty as specially important among the 
South Indian States. “ The next authentic reference to 
the Pandyans after the visit of the Greeks and before the 
composition of the Mahawanso,” says Mr. Sewell, “ is that 
which IS contained in the Brihat Samhita, one of the as- 
tronomical or rather astrological works of Varaha Mihira, 
an Indian astronomer, who lived in A.D. 404.* 


♦ The age of Varaha Mihira ib vanously given, but recent researches 
of the scholars have almost fixed it at about A.D 505. Dr. H. Kern’s 
“ Bibliotheca Indica ” series, published under the auspices of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal— in his preface to the Bnhat Samhita enters into a 
lei^hy discussion about the age of Varaha Mihira. The Ujiayam as- 
tronomers fix It as Saka 427 or A D 505. The great Arabian astro- 
nomer, Albiruni, gives a similar date Brahmagupta— one of the greatest 
names in Hindu astronomy— seems to have lived a century after Varaha 
Mihira. N. Chidambara Iyer, RA., the translator of “ Brihat Samhita " 
refers to verse 2, Chapter III of this work, and by a series of mathematical 
calculations refemng to the “ lengths of the Ayanamsam " proves that the 
date of Varaha Mihira must have been A.D 416. According to 
K. L. Chatrai, M. A , the date will be A D. 572. Aryabhatta was bom, 
according to some authorities, in A.D. 476, and, as Varaha Mihira quotes 
Aryabhatta, Dr. Kem argues that the former should have lived at least m 
the early part of the sixth century. On the other hand, Chidambara Iyer— 
who relies more upon the internal evidence based upon the statement 
of Varaha Mihira himself— remarks, with reference to this important point, 
thus “ As regards the difficulty that Varaha Mihira has quoted from 
Aryabhatta, which quotation must be m his Pancha Siddhantica— now lost 
— h is not improbaBle that the quotation is from Vridharyabhatta.” 
Amara)B— a scholiast on Brahmagupta, fixes Saka SOB or A.D. 687 as the 
year of this astronomer’s death. In the absence of the quotation haeU by 
Varaha Mihira from Aryabhatta, the discussion <d these scholars, basing 
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Pliny mentions in A.D. 77 both the country and the 
city of the Pandyans. Bishop Caldwell appears to think 
"that the Indian King who sent an embassy to Augustus at 
Rome was the then Pandyan sovereign." 

Georgfius Syncellus says under “the head of the 
185th Olympiad, Pandyan, King of the Indians, sends an 
embassy to Augustus desiring to become his friend and 
ally." Mr. Sewell observes that “ Madura was mentioned 
as its capital in the Periplus Maris Erythroei in the 3rd 
century A. D." He also says “that there was probably 
a Roman colony settled at Madura, as Roman copper coins 
in considerable numbers have been found in the sandy 
bed of the river there. Silver or gold coins would simply 
indicate commerce, but copper coins seem to imply the 
residence of the traders However this may be, there is 
abundant evidence of an extensive trade between Rome 
and the Western Coast fat least) of the Peninsula of India 
in those days ” Continuing further his remarks, Mr. Sewell 
adds “that the great age of the Pandyan kingdom is amply 
attested by the Singhalese epic, the Mahawanso, which 
professes to be a historical record . . . According to that 
poem Vijaya, first King of Ceylon, who landed in that 
Island at the date of Budha’s Nirvana 477 B. C. ? married 
the daughter of the Pandyan King If this story proves 
nothing else, it proves that the Singhalese in the 5th 
century believed that the Pandyan kingdom was older 
than their own ” 

The history of Ceylon contains an account of the 
invasion of the Pandyans in the >ear A.D. 840, and wtio 
were bought off with a large ransom. After some time, 
the Singhalese King invaded the Pandyan country to help 

their judgments on it in a book that is not yet discovered, appears to me 
highly ludicrous. Nobody has seen Varaha Mihira’s quotabon from Arya 
Uiatta, because it is su|^)osed to be in Fancha Siddbantica— “ now lost” 
If that valuable book is lost, bow to credit any quotations in it which have 
never been seen up to date by the modem scholars? < 
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the son of the Pandyan King against his father. Madura 
was then captured by them and plundered. During the 
iith and 12th centuries, the Singhalese and the Cholas 
had constant wars, and the silence of the Singhalese 
chronicles, regarding the Pandyans, during that period, 
affords some proof of the- complete subversion of the 
Pandyan kingdom, by the warlike and enterprising Cholas. 
Kulottunga’s brother, Ganganakonda Chola, was seated 
on the throne of the Pandyan kingdom, under the title of 
Sundura Pandyan, and this seems to have been the final 
act of absorption of the Pandyan terntories, b3' the 
Cholas, into their own. Henceforward, references to the 
Pandyans will have to be made only in name, as their 
separate independent political existence, as a nation, was 
done away with The Cholas, who had usurped the 
Pandyan throne, were, in their turn, ousted later on 
by the then rising Vijayanagar rulers, who were finally 
to absorb all the ancient southern Hindu kingdoms, into 
their own extensive empire and thus form a new epoch 
in the history of Southern India. The Pandyans had 
the fish on their banner for their motto. From a care- 
ful perusal of the Pandyan history, as much as we 
can make it out from recorded facts and insciiptions, they 
do not seem to have made any extensive conquests as 
their neighbours, the Cholas or the Chalukyas did, during 
their greatest periods of power. They were more or less 
confined to the extreme south of India A branch of the 
Pandyans appears to have been ruling at “ Uchangi 
Dfoog,” a strong hill fortress, just over the northern bor- 
der of Mysore, in the north-west of the Bellarv DistHri ? 
The Archaeological researches of Mr. Rice in Mysore, have 
brought to public knowledge, many inscriptions which 
throw some light on the history of these Pandyan Princes. 
An inscription runs to the effect that they were Princes of 
the Chandra Vamsa— Lunar dynasty. They seem to have 
been originally ruling in Hayve country, one of the seven 
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Kovkaaas, wHh tbeir capital at Sistugali.* One of their 
Princes, Kamadeva, son of Kama and Bagala Devi, a Rajput 
Princess, was ruling in A.D. 1113. He was lord of 
Gocamapura and protector of Konkonarastra. Another 
inscription relates that Tnbhuvana Malta Raya Pandya 
Deva was ruling in A.D 1125 the Nolamba Vadi and 
Santaligi Provinces Jagadika Malta Vira Pandya appears 
to have been ruling in A.D. 1149 He assumes the title-r 
among others — of defeater of the designs of Rajendra Chola 
The power of these Pandyans seems to h.ive been finally 
overthrown by the Hoysala Ballalas The exact relation- 
ship of these and the Pandyans, who were ruling in Madura, 
is not yet clearly traced. It would, indeed, be interesting 
to know if their origin can be authentically traced to the 
Pandyans at Madura in the light of undisputed documents 
which may be discovered hereafter 


CHAPTeR V. 


HISTORY OF SOUTHERN INDIA BEFORE THE 
RISE OF VIJAYANAGAR 

PALLAVAS, CHALUKYAS AND HOYSALAS. 

PollaTas,— These seem to have been a very old dynasty, 
who had established themselves on the east coast of India. 
We have as yet, very scanty information about their 
emigration and early history. At one time they seem to 
have possessed an extensive kingdom, lying mostly along 
the east coast of the Indian Peninsula, and over the whole 
or almost the whole of Deccan. Their southern boundaiy 
was the Chola kingdont and they extended their territoiy 
in the north to the river Godavery. Kenchi was their 
capital and their dominions, contracted or expanded— as 


* This tofonned out of two Kannada words : Sun— infant ; and Kali or 
«rftteii«-4K)ldneas or skiU wbk4i cfainnctensed die chiUlien bom ' 
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with Other political powers — by the defeats or successes 
respectively, they had, in the numerous wars which they 
waged against the neighbouring states. Their device was 
a tiger on the flag. They seem to have been a powerful 
and warlike nation, whose conquest was significantly 
claimed, as a matter of prowess, in the inscriptions by their 
conquerors, the Chalukyas, the Cholas, the Gangas, and 
the Hoysalas. The great Chinese traveller, Hiuen Tsiang, 
who visited Kanchi in A.D. 640, declares the “city to have 
been six miles in circumference, and the people there to be 
superior in bravery and piety, as well as in their love of 
justice and veneration for learning, to many others whom 
he met with in his travels.” Dr. Burnell says— on what 
authority it is not clear — that the Adwaifha reformer, 
Sankaracharya, flourished about the latter part of tlje 
7th century, and preached, his philosophy— it is said 
—at Kanchi. From an inscription dated Saka 616 or A D. 
694 in the 14th year of the reign of Vinayaditya Satsyasrya, 
the Western Chalukyan monarch, it is found that the 
overgrown power of the 1 hrai Rajya Pallavas (the three 
Kings of the Pallavas or their triple alliance) was broken by 
the Chalukyan Prince, and that be entered Kanchi and 
seized it. It is also made clear by this inscription, that the 
Pallavas had been, for the first time, defeated by Vikra- 
maditya I, father of Vinayaditya, and that “ he received 
obeisance from the Kanchi King who had howcd to no otker." 
Another point which is brought out by this important 
inscription is, the fact, that the Pallavas had threatened 
destruction to the family of the Western Chalukyas— “who 
were as pure as the rays of the moon " and who were 
descended from the Lunar race. The Pallavas were, there- 
fore, very powerful in the 7th century, and were about 
to strike a fatal* blow, at the rising power of the Western 
Chalukyas, probably by a strong alliance with two other 
Princes, who were either lelations of the Kanchi Palla- 
vas, or who were their vassals, governing over neigh- 
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bourin; provinces. This triple combination seems to 
have been utterly broken down by the vigilance of the 
warlike Chalukyan monarchs, Vikramaditya I. and his illus> 
trious son, Vinayaditya Satsyasrya, who readily met the 
combined armies and apparently routed them, with great 
slaughter, for we find that Kanchi was seized by the latter 
sovereign and must have been plundered for the first time 
in the history of its existence Inscriptions relating to 
other dynasties constantly mention the Pallavas, as being 
at war with the Chalukyas. The first Eastern Chalukyan 
sovereign had gained his hold of that portion of' the 
Deccan, which his successors afterwards ruled, by defeat- 
ing and then intermarrying with the ruling family of the 
Pallavas, who then held that territory. In the reign of 
Trilochana Pallava, a Chalukyan army seems to have 
crossed the Narbudda from the North, under the command 
of Jayasimha or Vijayaditya. He lost his life in the battle 
against the Pallavas ; and his widow fled and took shelter 
in a Brahmin's house She gave birth to a posthumous 
son, who defeated the Pallavas and married one of their 
Princesses. This must have taken place in the early part 
of the 4th century A,D. Fah Hian’s " Kingdom of the 
Dakshina,” was probably a Pallava kingdom. The early 
Kadamba Princes appear to have established their power 
by defeating the Pallavas. Subsequently, Mrigesa Varma, 
a Kadamba sovereign, again conquered the Pallavas and 
Gangas, and “ his eldest son, Ravi Varma, established 
himself and re-established his family at Palasika by defeat- 
ing Chandadanda, the lord of Kanchi, who was undoubtedly 
of the Pallava dynasty.” This victory was, probably, ' 
'obtained about the close .of the 5th century A.D. 

“ Kongudesa Rajjukul ” states that Durvaniti, the King of 
Kongu, conquered Dravida (Kanchi) and the fourth in 
descent from him, Kongu Mahadbiraya , III., again 
conquered it. Early in the 7th century, the Pallavas 
seem to have been driven out of their northern posses- 
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sions, the kingdom of Vengi, by Kubja Vishnu Vardhana, 
the first sovereign of the Eastern Chalukyas. About the 
same time Vinayaditva Satsyasrya or Pulekesi II., King of 
the Western Chalukyas says, in an inscription, that “he 
drove the Pallava sovereign behind the walls of Kanchi." • 
In the commencement, Vikramaditya I., successor of 
Pulekesi, seems to have been defeated by the Palla- 
vas, but he afterwards overthrew them, stormed and 
captured their capital. From a perusal of the Chalukyan 
records, it appears that, immediately after his coronation, 
the Western Chalukyan King, Vikramaditya II. (A.D. 733 
to A.D 747), made war on the Pallavas, defeated their King, 
Nandi Pota Varma, killed him, and entered his capital 
Kanchi in triumph. Wilson states that in A D. 788, Prince 
Hemasitala, of the Pallavas, finally expelled the Buddhists 
from the neighbourhood of Kanchi to Ceylon. From the 
inscriptions of the Rashtra Kutas, it appears that their 
King, Dhruva, humbled the pride of the Pallavas, and his 
successor Govinda II., according to an inscription dated 
A.D. 803-804, claims to have conquered Dantiga, the sove- 
reign of Kanchi. At a later period we find “ that the Kongu 
King, Gandadeva Maha Raya, boasts of having conquered 
the Pallavas again, but says that he afterwards made an 
alliance with them ” In a grant assigned to Pallava Mulla 
Nandi Varma, it is stated that this King of the Pallavas, had 
wars with Udayana, King of the Saharas, Prithivivyaghra, 
King of Nishada, on the slopes of the Vindhya mountains, 
and the Paiidyan King of Madura, but the results of these 
wars are not mentioned. In the iith century, the Pallavas 
* These" numerous conquests of the Pallavas by their powerful neigh- 
bours, I suppose, have to be taken as temporary checks or defeats of the 
Pallava sovereigns, or their Generals by their enemies. Otherwise, it would 
be extremely difficult to conceive, how any nation can exist as politically 
independent, when its power was so often broken down, and its capital 
seized, and plundered The “ boasts ’’ therefore contained in the inscrip- 
tions of the Chalukyas, Cholas, Pandyans, Hoysalas, and Kadambas 
that they defeated the “ Kings of Kanchi ” and entered their capital and 
plundered it, must be taken udth great reservation. 
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were finally subdued by Adondai, the illegitimate son 
of Kulottunga Chola I. This conqueror appears to have 
defeated the Pallavas, crushed for ever their power, and 
annexed the whole of their territories to the Chola 
kingdom. " He is stated to have founded the city of 
Kanchi, and it seems quite possible he improved it." 
Kanchi then became the capital of the Chola Province 
. called Tondamandalam * 

As with the Pandyans, so also with the Pallavas, a 
branch of them appears to have held territories, in and 
around, what may be called the present State of Mysore. 
An inscription dated about A D. 450 near Anaji, Mysore 
Province, states that Krishna Varma Raja, evidently a 
Kadamba Prince, was ruinously defeated by the Pallava 
Raja Nanaksha. The site of this battle, Mr. Rice conjec- 
tures, may be assumed to be somewhere near Anaji, 
where it was found So complete seems to have been the 
ruin of his country, that Sivananda Varma, the son, 
probably, of the defeated Kadamba sovereign, Krishna 
Varma Raja, although he had distinguished himself by acts 
of courage, resolved to retire from the world and gave 
himself up to a life of penance His father, Krishna Varma 
Raja, must have died m the battle or was captured by the 
Pallavas and killed. Mr. Rice considers that these names 
are new to the lists of Kadambas and Pallavas.t 

* A number of inscriptions are still seen in the old city of Kanchi and 
a careful examination of them may reveal many interesting facts relating 
to the Pallava sovereigns. It is absurd to say that Adondai founded the 
aty of Kanchi. He came towards the latter part of the 11th century, and 
Kanchi has been mentioned as a large and flourishing city by many early 
writers. The power of the Pallavas seems to have been rudely shaken in 
the 9th, 10th and 11th centunes, in their interminable wars with the 
neighbouring rising kingdoms, and it is possible to conceive that, when 
the Pallava capital was seized more than once, by the mvading armies, it 
must have suffered a great deal at the hands of the plundering soldiers. 
As Tanjore was destroyed and restored, so also it may be imagined, that 
Adond^ after his conquest of the Pallavas, may have re-built it on a grander 
scale, and made Kanchi the coital of the Chola Province. 

t This inscription is engraved in cave charters, and bespeaks of 
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At the beginning of the 9th century A.D., Nonamba 
or Nolamba became interchangeable with the nanie 
Pallava, as the Pallavas were ruling Nolambavadi Thirty 
Six Thousand. Pallava title was taken away from them 
by the Ganga King, Sri Purasha, on his gaining a decisive 
victory over them, and ever after assumed by the Gangas. 
A little later, we find the Rashtra Kutas, as the supreme 
rulers and the Pallavas governing certain provinces under 
them. After the mention of some names, an inscription 
brings us to A.D. 1022, in which it is stated, that Jagadeka 
Malla Nolamba Pallava Permmanadi was ruling under the 
Cbalukya King Jagadeka Malln or jayasimha Deva The 
name of this Pallava Prince appears from another inscrip- 
tion as Udayaditya Deva, and the seat of his government 
in Kampili, which is on the Thungabhadra in the north- 
west of the Bellary District.* 

Pallava Permmanadi appears to have been ruling 
various provinces in A.D. 1043. Another inscription brings 
us to A.D 104s, and states that Nanni Pallava Permmanadi 
was ruling Kadambaligeand other provinces, together with 
Nidhi Nidhhatin NikKhapam and Sahnsra Dandam. Mr. Rice’s 
ren\arks in this connection may be quoted with advantage. 
He says— “these expressions recur in many of the in- 
scriptions of this District (Chitaldroog) and may perhaps 
refer to (gold) mines. Nidhi and Nikehapa are always 
included in the “ Asta Bhogya Tejaswamya or eight rights 
of full possession and refer to hidden treasure and under- 

its great antiquity. Further discoveries in the archeological field may 
reveal similar names. These Pallavas seem to have been subordinate to 
the Chalukyon monarchs in the commencement and to the Hoysalas after 
the latter attaind to power. 

* The BawiiM referred to bears the Saka B44 or A. D 1022. I have read 

the original in Kanarese and find there, as the Prince’s (Asana or nilmg 
place) “ Kapila” and not Kampili as suggested by Mr. Rice in his In- 
troduction. Neither is there any reference to its situation on the bank of 
the ThapgaUiad(a. The identity ol “Kapila ** cannot ea^y be gnessed. 
Mr. Rice, perhaps, n!iist09k (lam for Xs and read the passage as Kampili 
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ground stores. But here they are described along with 
IKdkatui, also meaning hidden treasure, as objects of the 
ruler’s government and he appears to have been provided 
with a force of a thousand men to guard them." • 

An inscription dated A.D. 1074 introduces Pallava 
Jayasimha Deva as the younger brother of the Chalukyan 
Emperor Vikramaditya Tribhavana Malla. Perhaps he 
was the brother of the Emperor by a Pallava mother. 
He uses all the imperial titles The latest inscription 
bears the date A.D 1205 and introduces a Pallava Prince 
Mache Deva as governing the Holalkerenad and the 
Honkunda Thirty under the Hoysala King. He could not 
have been a ruler of any importance It seems that, with 
the overthrow of the Kanchi Pallavas, those who were in 
the Nolambavadi Districts seem also to have lost much 
of their political significance and only struggled for a 
century or more, to keep up their existence in a minor 
capacity under the Chalukyan and Hoysala conquerors. 

Chalakyas —These were almost contemporaries with 
the Cholas and Pandyans of the South, and played very im- 
portant parts in the political drama of Southern India and, 
Deccan. In the middle of the 4th century A D. they 
seem to have attained great power in the Carnatic. The 
first date of this family, from a fine and still perfect inscrip- 
tion, IS A D. 489 by Pulikesi, the son of Jayasimha. The 
geneology of the family extends to 59 Princes, of 
whom 43 Kings reigned in Ayodhya, and the re- 
maining 16 in the Carnatic. 1 his would fix the rise 
of the Southern Chalukya family about 3rd century A,D. 


* If really he was entrusted with the important function of guarding 
treasure in so public a manner, one thousand men would certainly have 
made a very poor force to defend the hidden stores, against the greed of 
the neighbouring Pnnces, who were surely in a poutkm to surprise this 
little band and carry away the concealed wealth. It seems to* be, one 
of those superflnons expressions in the inscripUons to whidi we may not 
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The founder of the Carnatic dynasty appears to have been 
Heroa Sena, who had wandered to the Deccan and Car- 
natic, and who, by marryinga Princess of the latter country, 
settled there. Their first capital was Nagavi, near the 
Bhima river, which is the principal tributary of the Knshna 
in the Bombay Presidency. And thence, as their power 
increased, they seem to have moved on to Kalyan, which 
subsequently became a famous city. In their inscriptions 
found at Yeeoor, the Chalukyas claim authority over the 
Cliolas and the Pandyans and also on the Andhras, on the 
eastern side of the Peninsula. The Chalukyan Princes, for 
a time, as has been proved from other sources, were lords 
paramount in India The Chalukyas were magnificent 
temple builders, and some of their most beautiful edifices 
in Western and Southern India bear their dynastic emblem, 
the boar.* 

It is suggested that the Chalukyan Princes had taken 
a large part in the excavations at Ellora ; and there is 
a fine series of cave temples at the village of Khurosa 

* Meadows Taylor mentions an inscnption dated A.D. 489 by Pulikesi, 
son of Jayasimha. But where this inscription has been found is not quoted 
by him. In the " Lists of Inscriptions in Southern India" by Mr Sewell, it 
appears that Puhkesi was the grandson of Jayasimha through his son 
Ranaraga Pulikesi’s son seems to have reigned in A D. 567 The mterval 
between these two dates should be noted 

Mr. Fleet wntes (In. An VIII, 105) that " it is a mistake to style these 
sovereigns as Chalukyas of Kalyanapura. Kalyan is nowhere mentioned 
in the earlier Chalukyan inscriptions, and even if it existed as a dty 
at that time, it was certainly not a Chalukyan capital,” Mr Rice in “ Epi- 
graphia Camatica," Vol VI , mentions an inscription, dated about A D. 1090 
found in Koppa Taluq, which states that the Chalukyan monarch Tri- 
bhuvana Malla Deva was ruling the kingdom in peace and wisdom in 
Kalyanapura. I have seen the onginal inscription myself There seem to he 
two Kalyans, one in the Bombay Presidency, which is stated to be " the 
capital of the Chalukyas in the early times," and another in the Nizam’s 
Dominions, west of Beder, which is also stated to be the capital of the 
Chalukyas. The Western Chalukyas have been more or less associated 
with Kalyan or Kalyanapura and this is supported by Taylor’s " Southern 
Medieval Dynasties." Mr. Fleet, apparently, had not seen those inscnptioiis 
whidi contained references to Kalyan, when he wrote those remarks. 
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not far from Kalyan, containing emblems of Siva executed 
by the Cbalukyas. The 4th and 5th centuries seem to 
have been the periods of the greatest power of their 
dynasty and they obtained victories over the Cholas, 
burnt the capital of the Pallavas (Kanchi) and extended 
their military operations in Malwa and the outlying 
districts. But during the 6th and 7th centuries, their 
power seems to have declined very gradually, under 
attacks by the Cholas from the South, the Yadavas from 
the North, and the Andhras from the East. Inscriptions 
of this dynasty are very numerous. Vijayaditya seems to 
have journeyed southwards bent on conquest and lost 
his life in a battle His widow fled and took refuge in the 
house of a Brahmin and there gave birth to a posthumous 
son, Vishnu Vardhana. He is said to have acquired 
sovereignty, and to have made extensive conquests, 
strengthening his authority by marrying the daughter of 
the Pallava King of Kanchi. His son was Vijayaditya 
and his son was Pulikesi Vallabha The grandsons of 
Pulikesi separated, and became ancestors, respectively, of 
the Western and Eastern Chalukyas The elder re- 
mained in the Western Detcan, probably at Kalyan, and 
the younger, Kubja Vishnu Vardhana, won for himself, by 
his sword, the sovereignty of the Eastern Coast, b/his 
conquest of the Kings of Vengi • 

King Bijjala, perhaps, one of the feudatories of the 
Chalukyas, usurped the throne of Kalyan about the middle 
of the i2th century and raised a Brahmin, by name 

* Mr Sewell *ays “ that this conquest was very important, not only 
because of its political result, but because it was a triumph of the Brah- 
minical religion over Buddhism. The Vengi Kings were Buddhists and 
they seem to have succeeded the Buddhist Andhrabntyas, on the Krishna 
river while the Chalukyas were Vaishnavas. ". During the earlier 
centuries, the influence of Asoka— who turned a Buddhist— seems to have 
been extensively felt, and many of the royal houses embraced that sect 
But with the rise of the Chalukyas, Buddhism seems to have declined 
before the p|x>gress of the Brahminical faiths. 
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Basappa, to be the Minister and head of his array. 
Basappa, the founder of the Lingayet sect, preached the 
tenets of Saivism and called his disciples Lingayets. Before 
his elevation to power, he resided at the court of Bijjala 
for some time, Tiaving been introduced to the King by his 
former Minister, The King became enamoured of Basappa’s 
beautiful sister Padma, married her, and elevated Basappa 
to the important position already mentioned above. 
Bijjala was a Kaluchurya Prince, subordinate to the 
Chalukyas, and established a new dynasty, which lasted 
for some short time and which was again overthrown by 
the Chalukyas when they regained their power. Basappa 
boldly proclaimed to his followers, that he was an in- 
carnation of Siva and gathered around him an immense 
number of disciples from the lower classes. He wanted 
to usurp the throne and enforce his tenets by the force of 
arms; but his designs were miscarried and the King 
defeated him in a battle with great loss Basappa fled from 
Kalyan and was subsequently put to death After his 
death, people venerated him as a martyr, and his theistic 
tenets were preached with great effect by a nephew of his 
called Chennabasappa*. 

j After the death of Bijjala in A D ii66, the kingdom 
was immediately invaded and annexed by the Yadavas of 
Deoghur (Dowlatabad). Pulikesi, according to an ins- 
cription at Aihole, reduced Banavasi to subjection. It 
seems to have been the capital of an early branch of the 
Kadambas. He also appears to have- conquered Vatapi, 
which Mr. Fleet identifies satisfactorily with Badami in 


* Basappa and Chennabasappa are celebrated names in the Ling;ayet 
sect, and they seem to have b^n Kannada-speaking Brahmins, or Kon- 
kans. The two most famous works which support the Saivism of the 
Lingayet sect are namdd Basava Purana and Chennabasava Purana and 
they are attributed to Basappa and Chennabasappa, respectively. Portions 
from them are often prescribed as text books for the F.A. and B.A. 
ExaminationB in the Madras Universi^, and they seem to be works 
of merit and literary excellence. 
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the Dharwar District Kirtivarma I. claims to have entirely 
overthrown the Kadambas. His younger brother Manga- 
lesa conquered Reyatidwipa, the Mathangas, Kalachuries, 
and part of the Konkanas. Satsyasrya I., also called Puli- 
kesi 11., began to reign separately, as a Western Chaluk- 
yan Prince in A.D. 6io. He seems to have been one of 
the most powerful Princes in the Chalukyan dynasty. 
He was not only a great conqueror, but also appears to 
have been a far-sighted statesman. From various ins- 
criptions it is learnt that he subdued the Mauryas of the 
Konkana, the Latas, the Malvas, and the Gurjaras. He 
also reduced the fortress of Pistapura, acquired the 
sovereignty of Maharashtraka, terrified the Kosalas and 
Kalingas, drove the Pallavas behind the walls of Kanche- 
pura, and prepared to conquer the Cholas with a large 
army ; but for some reasons not stated in the inscriptions, 
he seems to have given up this enterprise. He appears 
to have been a great warrior and we have a very 
interesting account of his kingdom, the manners and 
customs of the time, and the splendour of the sovereign, 
by Hiuen Tsiang, the great Chinese traveller. The 
Chalukyan supremacy seems to have been for a time 
interrupted by the confederacy of the Pallava Kings and 
their Viceroys or feudatories. But Vikramaditya I. 
appears to have defeated them and ascended the throne. 

An inscription states that Devasakti, King of Sendra- 
kas, was his vassal. His son Vinayaditya or Satsyasrya 
reigned from A.D. 68i to A.D. 6^. He crushed the 
power of the Pallavas, and seized their capital. He 
appears to have possessed almost the whole of Deccan and 
to have extended his conquests southwards. After three 
or four insignificant sovereigns, during the time of 
Kirtivarma. II., A.D. 745 to A D. 757, the power of the 
Chalukyas seems to have collapsed by the revolts of the 
feudatories and the conquests of the neighbouring powers. 
After nearly two c,enturies, Taita II, appears to have 
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revived the Western Chalukyan kingdom ; but the terri- 
tories governed by the new dynasty were greatly reduced 
in size. tlDuring the time of his grandson, Jaiyasimha III., 
the latter claims to have overthrown a confederacy of 
Malavas, and to have fought against Cheras and Cholas. 
His son, Someswara Deva or Ahava Malla II., appears to 
have driven back the Cholas at first, but was subsequently 
defeated by the great Chola King, Kulottunga I. Dunng 
his reign the Kadambas and other neighbouring Princes 
began to assume their independence. Vikramaditya VI. 
re-established the Saka, and was a powerful Prince. He 
seems to have fought many battles and to have been 
engaged in perpetual struggles, both with his relations 
at home and also with his enemies abroad He reigned 
from A.D. 1075 to A.D 1126. From this period, the 
Chalukyan kingdom began to fall to pieces. Its power 
had been rudely shaken by Bijjala, the Kalachuri. Though 
Someswara IV. revived its falling power for a few years, 
the rise of the Kalachuries, the Ganapathi Kings of 
Warangal and the Hoysala Ballalas ot Mysore, seems 
to have sealed the fate of the Western Chalukyas for 
nothing is heard of them after A.D. 1189. 

Eastern Chalukyas.— It has already been stated that 
the* two brothers, Satsyasrya and Kubja Vishnu Var- 
dhana, separated and ruled over the Western and Eastern 
Chalukyas, respectively. Kubja marched to the East Coast, 
conquered and dethroned Salankayana, the King of Vengi, 
and established a separate dynasty which, gradually 
extending its conquests to the frontiers of Orissa, and 
fixing its capital at Rajamahandri, ruled Kalinga Desa for 
400 years. According to the genealogies given by 
Mr. Sewell and Dr. Burnell, about 2 1 sovereigns seem to 
have reigned after Kubja Vishnu Vardhana, and this brings 
us to the early part of the nth century A.D. Kubja 
Vishnu Vardhana probably separated from his brother, 
Satsyasrya, about the year A.D. 610, and the interval 
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between him and the appearance of his descendant, 
Vimaladitya, on the political stage of the Eastern Cbalu- 
kyas— about four centuries— was ruled by about 20 sove- 
reigns with varying successes in the history of their 
families. The marriage of Vimaladitya with Kundava, the 
daughter of Rajaraja, and the younger sister of Rajendra 
Chola, brought him into close contact with the conquering 
Cholas, and strengthened, perhaps, his position, for the time 
being, to some extent His successor, Rajaraja of the 
Lunar dynasty, married Rajendra Chola’s daughter Iro- 
monanga in 1022 ; and their son was the first Chola King of 
Vengi. This was, perhaps, the famous Raja Narendra 
mentioned as the patron by Nannaya Bhatta in his 
Telugu Mahabharata. A great confusion apparently rules 
among the names of sovereigns who go by the name of 
Rajaraja and Rajendra. Sarangadhara is mentioned as 
the son of Raja Narendra, but we have also a son of 
Rajaraja Chola by that name. Raja Narendra is made to 
appear as the son of Vimaladitya and Kundava or 
Kundamba, daughter of Rajaraja and sister of Kulottunga 
I. But the lists introduce great confusion by making it 
appear, as if Raja Narendra is the father of Kulottunga. 
^rangadhara, probably, was Choraganga, or Cbaranga, 
who was the founder of a new dynasty in Orissa, called 
the Gangavamsa Princes after the fall of the Kesari Kings.* 

* If Vimaladitya mamed Kundava and begat Ra}ara]a or Raja 
Narendra, then Rajaraja Chola become.s the maternal grandfather of Raja 
Narendra. But Raja Narendra himself has been transformed into Ra^ 
ra}a Chola and his children are given as Kulottunga, Ganganokonda Chola, 
Kundava, and Sarangadhara. Mr. Sewell, basing his authority on Dr. 
Burnell, says (p 1S2, VoLI,8, /. Anl ) “that his (Vimaladitya’s) successor 
Rajaraja of the Chundra Vamsa mamed (A. D. 1022) Iromonanga, 
daughter of Rajendra Chola, and their son Rajendra Chola was the first 
Chola ruler of Vengi and succeeded in A.D. 1064 ” Mr. Sewell further 
(p lS8ti.)'gives another list of Kings, under the Cholas, where Rajaraja Chola 
fe made the father of Rajendra Chola or Kulottunga L Canganakonda Chois, 
who was seated on die throne of the Pandyans at Madura after their sid>. 
jecdon, Kundava, who married Vimaladitya and Saraugadhara. Mr.SeweU 
so far, has the frankness to observe rightly in this connection by Siqriitg 
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One thing seems to be certain that, with the inter- 
marriages 6{ the Eastern Chalukyas with those of the 
Southern Cholas, a great confusion in names arose, and 
the history of the Eastern Chalukyas thereafter was 
nothing more than the records of the Chola sovereigns. 
These intermarriages seem to have taken place during 
four or five succeeding generations, and the interests of 
both these kingdoms were naturally merged into one 
another, till all signs of separate existence were blotted 
out, and the two for a time became amalgamated into one 
strong dynasty. The Vengi kingdom became thence- 
forward, simply a northern province of the Chola terri- 
tories, and lost its independence as a Chalukyan king- 
dom. The Eastern Chalukyas, during these four centunes, 
seem to have ruled peaceably over the whole of the 
Vengi and, perhaps, a part of the Kalinga countnes. In 
the South and West, they do not appear to have been 
much disturbed, but they were constantly at war with 
the Gajapathy Kings of Orissa. At the end of the 12th 
and beginning of the 13th centuries, the Ganapathy 
sovereigns of Warangal were acquiring power in the 
territories of the Eastern Chalukyas, and they finally 
ejected these Chola-Chalukyas about the year A D. 1228.* 

Hoysala Ballalas.— This was an important branch of the 
Yadava rulers, which came into prominence in the com- 
mencement of the nth century, and ruled independ- 

that “ I confess it puzzles and perplexes me at present because it does not 
seem to, tally with other contemporary statements." It will be remembered 
that Kajaraja Chola ascended the throne in A.D. 1022 and Kulottunga in 
A.D. 1064. In the Sansknt verse quoted by Veerasahngam Puntnlu, it is 
dearly stated that Rajaraja is the son of Vunaladitya of Cbalukya Vamsa 
and his wife Kundama Devi, whoever she may have been. Fora full 
discussion of this important question, see Appendix to this Volume. 

* The intermarriages between the Cholas and Eastern Chalukyas 
gave room for great confusion in names, and until and unless a coreful 
examination of the inscriptions is made, ft is not pmsible to avtdd diis 
confusion and the ridiculous relationships, into adiich fhese Prinoes are 
thrown by the writers of their history. 
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ently till about the beginning of the 14th century, 
when its power seems to have been finally overthrown by 
the Mahomedan invaders from the North. During their 
greatest power, they held- their capital at Dwarasamudra 
{Halebedu) in the Province of Mysore. They extended 
their conquests over a large area of the neighbouring 
territories, and built very fine temples. Those which 
w^re constructed during the time of King Vishnuvardhana 
4t Belur and Halebedu are excellent specimens of Indian 
architecture.* 

• I have personally visited these jtemples, and admired their design 
and execution At Belar, worship is still earned on, and the temple is in a 
good state of preservation The Brahmins in the place related a tradition 
about Deccanacharya, the builder of the temple, uhich has a peculiar 
interest of its own The tradition runs to the effect—" That the wife of 
this architect delivered a son, whose horoscope, the father cast, and found, 
according to his miscalculations, that his son was the fruit of adultery; 
that he kept the book of calculations on the shelf and that, without any 
intimauon to his wife or relations, he went away to foreign countries , that, 
while travelling thus in various countries, he came to Belur and was 
greatly honored by King Vishnu Vardhana as an architect , that he 
planned and built the temple of Chennakesavara, and carved a beautiful 
stone image of Kesava to be plfloed on the shnne , that a few days before 
the religious ceremony of f'roiw Frathuta of uM t» the tempU\ a 

young man of sixteen summers appeared on the scene, and Imldly averred 
before the royal assembly that the image of the god was made from an 
impure stone and that such an image should not be fixed on the sacred 
shnne , and that a quarrel arose between the old and the young architects, 
and that the latter cut open the navel of the idol and revealed to the 
astonished assembly, a little sand, water and a small frog in one of the 
layers of the black stone, out of which the image Kesava was carved , that 
the elders soon found out that the young man was the son of Deccana- 
charya; that the youth then pointed out his father’s mistakes m the 
horoscopic calculations, and that, after reconaliation, the father and 
the son were nchly rewarded by the Kmg. It is believed by the people 
there that the temple of Halebedu is finer in design and execution 
than that of Belur ; that it was the production of the combined labours 
and of the father and the son, and that thenceforward Deccanacharya 
used only his left hand in doing his work, having forfeited the use 
of the right hand when he swore that he would not use it, if the stone, 
out of which the idol was carved, was found faulty or unpure. There 
are also some Jain Basties in which the black polished marble pillars 
are so neatly done that one can see his face dearly reflected. Ramanuja- 
chaiya seems to have exerted great influence at this court, and Um 
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The inscriptions of these Hoysalas as well as those of 
other dynasties in the South, contain graphic accounts of 
the prowess of their tnonarchs and the extensive conquests 
they seem to have made around their kingdoms. But one 
cannot easily give them much credit, when they say that 
they conquered Nepal and other northern territories far 
away from their capitals. An inscription dated AD. 1224 
found in the famous temple at Harihara (Mysore) gives 
many important details which are of great interest as 
regards the origin and pedigree of these Hoysala sov- 
ereigns. From Yadu came the Yadavas. In this important 
branch was born Sala “who along with the Muni was 
worshipping the celebrated Vasanteke of Sasakapura, free 
from fear, in order to obtain all royal power, when lashing 
the ground with the end of its tail, emitting lines of sparks 
from its eyes, bursting with rage, its tongue hanging out 
like a river of flame, its teeth gleaming like flashes of 


famous Chennakesava temple at Belur stands as a monument of the 
great Acharya’s spiritual supremacy over the powerful King Vishnu 
Vardhana. The rums at Halebedu are very extensive and unmistakably 
bespeak of the existence of a grand old city The name Halabedu in 
Canarese signifies M runi$, and it is possible that the city of Dwara- 
samudra itself might have been raised on the foundations of an already 
ruined old aty. ZJwowuwU is different from Duaraka. A Sansknt 
verse runs thus — “ Ayodya Mathara Mafa, Kim Kanelu Aifonitka, Puri Daero- 
vatM, Ohaiva, Baptattky Hoktha Daymu.” Ayodhya was the capital of 
Dasarath and Rama, Mathura was the birthplace and playground of 
Krishna. The rums of Mayapuri are pointed out about three or four miles 
from Hardwar. Kaai or Benares is well known, so also Kanchi or modem 
Conjeevaram, near Madras. Avanu was the capital of Avantica, the country 
about Central India and Malwa, which was once the capital of Vikrama- 
ditya, the founder of the celebrated era. The author of Bnhat Jataka and 
Samhita, says that his father and himself were residents of Kapitha, a town 
in Avantica. CwarowstAt has not been identified and some say that it was 
the Dwaraca of Krishna, which was submerged into the sea after his dis- 
' appearance from the world's drama. Residence in these cities, k is sak), 
1^11 enable a person to secure heaven. If Hoysalas were Yadavas and 
Dwarawadii was their capital, it is reasonable to suppose that it was once a ^ 
flourishing dty, and, on the loss of power of the oldw Yadavas, it went into 
roina, and was revived again after die second generation of Yadavas rose 
to power and wealth. 
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lightning, a tiger suddenly sprang forth, unfettered, of 
astonishing aspect, roaring with terrific noise ; on the Jfwit 
saying Hoysala ( 8 trik Sola), that tiger he hit it with the 
Sele (cane), killed it and became Hoy Sala.* 

The great grandsons of Hoysala appear to have been 
Ballala, Biti Deva and Udayaditya. Biti Deva was the 
famous Vishnuvardhana. Narasimha was the son of Lakmi 
Devi and Vishnuvardhana Ballala II came from him and 
he seems to have been a great and powerful Prince, who 
made many conquests, extended his territories, and must 
naturally have been the terror of his enemies. The King 
of Sevanu.came with a large army of 200,000 infantry 
armed with thunderbolts (tuthanavan) and 12,000 cavalry ; 
but Ballala seems to have defeated him, with great slaugh- 
ter, and drove the enemies beyond the Krishna River, 
There appears to have been a powerful combination of 
neighbouring Princes against him, but he seems to have 
been able enough to break the confederacy and to have 
captured the forts within Erambarage, the honored Virata’s 
forts, Gutti, Bellutagi, Rattipalli, Soravatur and Kurugodj 

F Mr. Rice (* 0 ,Vol Tt, p, t4 says that “ Sasakapura or Sosevur 
has been identified with Angadi in the S of Mudgere Taluq." This is the 
sceni' of the inadent between Sala and the tiger, related in many of 
then- inscnptions. The temple of Vasantika Devi, at which the encounter 
occurred, is still represented by the present Vasantamma temple, which 
enfoys a great local reputatioa “Angadi "in Canarese means a shop or 
market It appears that the Hoysalas, to start with, were a family of Hill 
Chiefs in the Western Ghauts of Mysore, and gradually they extended thdr 
conquests and assumed, subsequently, royal tit'es. During the time of the 
Vijayanagar rulers, the names appear to have been changed for various 
political reasons. We have still the survival of such names in Uppenan- 
gadi, Bellattnngadi, etc., in & Kanara. 

t Virutana Kote seems to be Hangul, about the siege of which we have 
already made a reference. Gutti is a strong hill fortress in the Anantapur 
District, whkb, during the time of Lord Chve and Hyder All, was held 1^ a 
famous Mahratta Chief called Moran Roa. The word in the original 
Ka nnada iiiBcri|;ition dated & U4S Swabhanu (A.D, I2S4), is “Sutha- 
nayoiaaane^’* whidi may mean a Eremtn. It shows that earfy in the latii 
century firearms were in common use. 
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His son was Narasimha II., who is said to have de> 
feated Vikramapala and Pavasa in one direction, and made 
in another direction, Kadavaraya, Magara, and Pandya 
King roll on the ground. Pleased with the Chola, be 
placed the crown on his head, and set up a pillar of victory 
in Setu He seems to have been ruling in his capital of 
Dwarasamudra.* 

The Hoysala Princes must have been probably for 
some time feudatories of the Kalachuns, whom they 
succeeded on the downfall of their kingdom. The 
founder of this dynasty has been given a long reign from 
A.D. 984 to A.D 1043 This reign of 59 years, however, 
is not so long a period as to make us disbelieve it as 
entirely a fiction. Vinayaditya succeeded probably Sala 
in 1047 3>td ruled up to 1076. His eldest son Ballala I. 
seems to have overcome the Santara King Jagadeva.t 

* Mr Rice says that Erambarage seems to be Yelburga, in the Nizam’s 
Dominions. The other places are in the Bellary and Dbarwar Districts. 
Setu IS of course Rameswara. Who were Kadava and Magara Rayas, it is 
difficult to say. There is a place called Kadaba, near Tumkur, containing 
a large tank This might have been ruled by a powerful chieftain who 
was called Kadava or Kadaba Raya, and whom the Ballalas might have 
conquered But some writers speak of Kadavas as Pallava Kings. Magara 
may have been put for Magadha as most of the Princes of the Southern 
dynasties were descendants of the Magadha rulers. 

It IS to this Vira Narasimha II , son of Ballala II and Padma Devi, 
that the building of the beautiful temple at Hanhara has been ascribed, 
under his able Minister and councillor Polalava. The temple was adorned 
with 115 g^olden kalasas. Rut none of them seems to be inexistence 
now All these kalasas perhaps were removed by those who were 
searching after gold, and who had little faith in the powers of god 
Hanhara. Kalasa in Sansknt means a globe-like metallic ornamental 
thing usually placed on the towers of the Hindu temples, and also on the 
palaces of important Kings It is generally plated with gold or gilt 

t Ballala I. seems to have ruled from A.D 1101 to A D. 1104, and he 
must have died about this time But who the Santara King at that time 
was, it is difficult to say. Jagadeva is said to have laid siege to Warangal 
in A.D 1162 according to the Hanumakonda inscription of that date, and 
was repulsed by the garrison. If Ballala I. defeated Jagadeva in A.D. 
1101, Jagadeva then must have been a very old man at the siege of 
Hanumakonda, We want furthm' light thrown on the Santara Kings. 
There might have been two Jagadevas for ought we know. 
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His brother, Vishnu Vardhsna, was also a great con- 
queror, and appears to have been converted into Vaishna- 
vism by the famous Ramanujachar>’a, the founder of the 
Visistadwaitha sect This Prince seems to have reigned 
from A.D. 1117 to A.D. 1137. According to Mr. Rice’s 
inscriptions, this King ruled from A. D. 1104 to A. D. 1141. 
His son was Vira Narasimha I., who ruled from A.D. 
1141 to A. D. 1171. Mr. Sewell says that he reigned from 
A.D. 1141 to A.D. 1191. His son was Vira Ballala II., who 
defeated the Kalacharyas and assumed all the royal titles. 
Insciiptions of his reign are found up to A D. 1224. His 
successor was Narasimha II., who appears to have been 
defeated by the Yadavas of Devagiri and lost some territory. 
His successor was Someswara. An inscription dated A.D. 
1252 states that he resided in Vikramapura, a place he had 
established in the Chola country. An elaborate inscrip- 
tion dated A D. 1268 brings us to Narasimha III. His 
great Minister and General was Soma, who was a Sudra, 
born of Brahma's feet, but whose valour is much extolled 
and whose chanties have been described as boundless. 
The inscription at Somanathapura dated A. D. 1276 gives 
the genealogy of the Hoysalas as well as that of their great 
Minister Soma, who built the temple of Somanathapura, 
which IS “justly celebrated as one of the best remaining 
temples of the Chalukyan style." • 

* I have personally seen this beautiful temple situated near the bank 
of the Cauvery about six or seven miles from T Narsipur m the Mysore 
District The temple is not of grand or imposing dunensions, but the 
architect seems to have lavished all his ingenuity in making it at elegant 
and magnificent as possible. The agrahar seems to have gone into mint 
not long after its foundation or revival There are three more small Jain 
temples about a mile from this place. Splendid artistic taste and skill have 
been shown, specially in the carving of the central domes. The whole is 
built of stone, without the use of any morter ; and a few old men belonging 
to an adjacent village gave me a tradition about the builder, the famous 
DeccanacharL All temples of the elegant Chalukyan style are attribnted 
to one Deccanacfaari and his son, but who they were and from what place 
they originally came is not clearly known. His masterly hand and design, 
however, are visiUe in a iarge number of templea, and h is possiUe that 
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Then came Vira Ballala Deva III., who seems to have 
continued up to the invasion of his territories by the 
Mahomedan conquerors from the North In an inscrip- 
tion dated A.D. 1291 ascribed to this Prince, we find the 
King setting at right some irregularities which had sprung 
up in the performance of certain ceremonies m the Kirita 
Narayana temple at Rajarajapura (ralfca<i). In A.D. 1310 
Malik Kafur, the irresistible Mahomedan General, invaded 
Dwarasamudra, the capital of the Hoysalas and was com- 
pletely successful. Ballala seems to have been captured, but 
was released afterwards and allowed to retain a nominal 
power over his territories. An inscription dated A D. 1368 
states that this King died fighting against the Turukcu 
(Mussalmans) with Kanakaya in the field of battle in A.D. 
1342 in the capture of Beribi This nominal rule of the 
Hoysalas continued up to AD 1327, when a second 
Mahomedan invasion completed the destruction of the 
Hoysala kingdom. It is probable that the Princes of the 
Ballala dynasty managed to retain the vestiges of power 
for even some years later, for we read of the rebel 
nephew of Mohomed Toglak, Baha-ud-din, flying to the 
Hoysala King at Dwarasamudra or Tonnur for protection 
in A.D. 1337. An inscription dated A- D. 1341 is ascribed 
to the Hoysala King Ballala III , and we find another grant 
made by his son, Ballala IV. or Vajraswara, in the year 
A,D. 1343. This was seven years after the establishment 
of the Vijayanagar dynasty in A.D. 1336. This seems to 

a great architect and his greater son may have had a hand in the con- 
struction of many of these famous temples. The local tradition runs— 
that, when the architect came to build the temple of Somanathpura, he 
was speaally honored by the Minister, and this raised the Inle of the 
local workmen. There was a strike and the workmen explained in 
Canatese— “ /fwmo Tootu Savoo Muehaelt IM*,” meaning that his hoUi (defects) 
must be covered by us, as the mason depends upon those who work in 
cement, to cover up the holes or chinks between the stones, he builds 
widL This remaric irritated the famous artist and he built the temple 
ao skilfnlly that mortar has not been used in the whole that building, 
faidudlng even the roofing. 
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have been the last grant issued by the Hoysalas, as they 
did not continue to maintain the remnants of their power 
much longer.* 

In the last days of their existence, the Hoysala Princes 
seem to have removed their capital to Tonnur, near Mysore. 
It is possible, says Mr. Sewell, “ that the Hoysala Prince, 
Ballala Oeva of Dwarasamudra, sent a contingent to help 
the great Hindu confederation that stemmed the current 
of Mussalman successes and checked for two centuries 
their advance southwards.” 

The Ballalas appear to have occupied a place, as it 
were, between the Chalukyas and the Cholas, and the 
inscriptions show that they had to maintain constant 
warfare with both of them. 

They do not seem to have been in the possession of 
independent power for a long period. A Chalukyan record 
commemorates a great victory over the Ballalas near 
Mudgol, when the Ballalas had invaded the kingdom. 

Temples erected by both dynasties, bearing their 
emblems, the boar of the Chalukyas, and the tiger of 
the Hoysalas, are found, in the same localities, thereby 
denoting their alternate possession of the country. At 
first, the Ballala capital seems to have been at Lakhoondy, 
in Dharwar; but they appear later on to have retired 
southwards to Dwarasamudra, in Mysore. They were 
Jains in the beginning; but, in the time of King Vishnu- 
vardhana, they changed their faith and became Vaishnavas. 
A short histoi7 of the Kadambas, the Yadavas, the Ganapa- 
thies of Warangal and the Kings of Orissa must be given 
here, for, without it, the sketch of the South Indian 

* It has already been shown that the Chief of Anagondi gave shdter 
first to Baha-ud-din, and when he found it hopeless to defend the fugitive 
Mabomedan, he sent him on to the Hoysala Pnnce. As Anagondi was found 
to be formidable, the Sultan of Delhi bad to return himself to Deccan to 
capture Us tnonblesonie nephew and put him to death in a most barbarous 
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dynasties will not be complete. As the ancient dy- 
nasties were fast dying out, facilities for the establishment 
of the new were afforded, and the early Vijayanagar 
rulers were keen enough to turn them to their own 
advantage and aggrandisement of power. 

K ada mba s.— The Kadamba family certainly appears 
as one of the most ancient of the Southern dynasties. 
They were sovereigns of Banavasi or Vanavasi, the 
ancient capital, on the Sorab frontier. Banavasi, as well 
as its ruler, Trinetra Kadamba, has been mentioned in 
Ptolemy in A.D. i68. A memorial inscription of the family 
recounts succession up to, or contemporary with, the 
Chalukyas, but claims to have been independent at the 
period of the establishment of the power of the Chalukyas 
To the founder of the family Mayuravarma or Mayura- 
sarma is attributed the introduction of Brahmins and 
the Brahmin faith into the Southern territories Banavasi, 
and large tracts of the surrounding country, formed 
their kingdom ; but their possessions extended to the sea 
coast, west and south for a considerable distance Their 
inscriptions are traceable in temples and other buildings, 
and it was no doubt, owing to their maritime position, that 
they became known to the early Greek navigators. There 
were three families under this name, the most ancient 
being called Kadambas and the other two Kadambas.* 

A fine inscnption discovered at Talugunda, in Shikar- 
pur taluq (Mysore), in A,D. 1894, contains a statement 
of facts from which we learn that there was a family 
of very devout Brahmins, who were Haritaputrus of 
the Manavyagotra. They had planted a Kadamba tree 
near their home, and took special care of it Hence they 
acquired later on its name together with its qualities. Ma- 

* Messrs. Fleet and Sewell think that there were three divisions of 
this family, and another fourth, probably connected with this, ruled at 
Goa and Halsi (Palufta). Va}aiyanti, Ranavasi, Halsi and Hangal are 
mentioned as th^ capitals. 
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yurasartna, a membefof that family, went to Kancfae with 
his guru to complete his studies. A dispute arose about 
the Pallava horses or stables, and he was so enraged at the 
insult offered to him, that he determined to become a 
Kshatrya, and learn the art of using weapons with a view 
to take revenge upon the Pallava Kings. He fled to a 
forest, trained himself completely m the militaiy knowledge 
of the day, collected large numbers of followers, invaded 
the Pallava country, and defeated their King. The 
Pallavas made peace with him, recognised him as 
King, and gave him the sovereignty of a territory extend- 
ing from the westein ocean to the borders ot Malwa. 
The sixth in descent from Mayurasarma (Mayuravarma 
of tradition) is Shantivarma, under whose auspices this 
inscription was written by one Kubja. This sovereign 
probably ruled about the latter part of the sth century. 
“The principal centre of Kadamba sovereignty was in the 
north-west of Mysore ” These Kadambas seem to have 
lost their independence on being conquered by the 
Chalukyas in the 6th century A D ; but there were 
branches of this ancient royal house, which were ruling 
in different parts of the country, as feudatories, for many 
centuries later, down to the time of the foundation of the 
Vijayanagar empire, in the 14th century The Cholas, the 
Chalukyas and the Hoysalas appear to have been their 
overlords.* 


* See Mr Rice’s Intr. to Vol IV E. C 

There is a popular tradition to the effect that a Brahmin girl of this 
family was visited by Siva under a Kadamba tree close to their home, 
and the offspring from this celestial connection was Mayuravarma, the 
founder of the dynasty, who took his surname from the tree under which 
he was bom. His dispute must have been with the Pallava King or 
Princes, and we may ea»ly infer that this Brahmin was roughly treated 
by them, probably on account of his great ignorance on martial matters, 
which irritated him and made him swear that, although he was a Brahmin, 
he would convert himself into a Kshatrya. With the rage and determi- 
nation of a Viswamitra or Chamkya, this Brahmm youth ran to a forest 
and proceeded to collect a powerful band of outlaws upon exactly siinilar 
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extended «ver all the dominions in the central and southern 
parts of the 'Bombay Presidency, 

In A.D. 1294 he was attacked by a predatory band of 
Mahomedan horsemen, and was defeated He was driven 
into the fort and th^town was pillaged by the marauders. 
He bought off the invaders and was about to conclude a 
peace when his son, Sankara, advanced with a large army 
to relieve the capital. Aftei desperate fighting, the Maho- 
medans were finally victorious, and Ramachendra had to 
make further concessions before the invaders could be 
induced to retire. 

In A D, 1 306 Ramachendra refused to pay the tribute, 
and Ala-ud-din, who sat on the throne of Delhi, after he 
murdered his uncle, sent his famous General Malik Kafur 
with 100,000 horse to reduce the Deccan. Devagiri was 
defenceless before this powerful army and Ramachendra 
was captured and sent to Delhi, where he was received 
honorably, and treated liberally. He was subsequently 
restored, and he continued to pay tribute till his death 

In A.D. 1309 Ramachendra hospitably entertained 
Malik Kafur on his march against Warangal Sankara, who 
succeeded Ramachendra on the throne of Devagin, refused 
to pay the tribute, and Malik Kafur again marched into the 
Deccan in A D. 1312, seized Sankara and put him to death. 
He ravaged the Deccan and took his residence at Devagiri. 
He waa summoned soon after to Delhi, and Haripala, 
son-in-law of Ramachendra, stirred up the Deccan to 
arms, expelled a number of the Mahomedan garrisons and 
asserted his power over the former territortes of Devagin. 
In A.D. 1318 Mubarik, who sat on the throne of Delhi, 
marched in person against Haripala, captured and 
decapitated him and set up his head over the gate of 
Devagiri. The dynasty of the Devagiri Yadavas ended 
thus, and we hear no more about them. 
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It will be seen from a careful perusal of th#histoiy of 
the ancient dynasties in the Deccan and Southern India, 
that the constant and ruinous wars, w|iich these several 
dynasties maintained among themselves, and against 
other invaders, had very considerably weakened their 
constitutions and unfitted them for ^exercising, with any 
show of vigour, control over their own territories, or over 
those which were brought under their subjection by right 
of conquest or forcible annexation. The fabric of the 
aiKient royal stock of Kings was too much rotten and 
shattered by old age and interminable wars, to afford any 
real scope for proper military organisation or able general* 
ship. The political body was feeble and bloodless, the 
sinews of war had wasted away, and it was therefore 
thoroughly unfitted to stand the rush of fierce Mahomedan 
conquerors from the North, amongst whose armies, there 
was a noble spirit of union, a great religious zeal to 
conquer and punish the infidels, and an able generalship to 
harmonize the whole into one solid body and lead them 
against any odds without fear, without hesitation, and with 
irresistible valour, before which no feeble and half-hearted 
combination of the old Hindu Princes could hope to 
withstand, with any chances of success. 

The growth of the early Vijayanagar empire, under 
these favourable political conditions, seems to have been 
simply phenomenal. The early Princes of the new dynasty, 
which sat on the throne of Vijayanagar, appear to have 
been far-sighted, warlike, and to have been in possession of 
inexhaustible treasures. Their armies, infused with new 
political vigour, and led by able and courageous Princes 
and Generals, 'Swere generally succfessful, and they extended 
their military operations over a large portion of the Deccan 
and the whole of Southern India. The sovereigns of 
Vijayanagar were easily enabled to overthrow the sem- 
blance of royal power which many of the craven Princes 
of the ancient dynasties were struggling to maintain 
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amidst their mutual jealousies and distrusts. Vijayanagar 
ruled supreme for nearly two centuries and>a-half, until its 
power, in turn, was rudely broken by the combined forces 
of the four Mahomedaii States in the Deccan, in the battle 
ofTalikota, in A.D. 1565. 


CHAPTER VI. 

HISTORY OF ORISSA AND WARANGAL BEFORE 
THE RISE OF VIJAYANAGAR. 

Kings of Orissa.— The kingdoms of Orissa and Warangal 
do not belong to Southern India, but the rulers of 
Vijayanagar had much to do with them, and a short sketch 
of these dynasties becomes, therefore, highly necessai^ 
to understand properly the annals of Vijayanagar. Orissa 
is one of those old countries, whose rulers claim direct 
descent from the Pandu Princes and, if any reliance can 
be placed upon their documentary and traditional accounts, 
they seem to have kept on their power for several thou- 
sands of years through very great political convulsions. 
The chronicles of Orissa are based upon the “palm-leaf" 
record of the great temple at Jagannath, as digested and 
collected in the “ Purushottama Chandrika " by Babu Bha- 
vana Charana Bandhopadyaya. Traditions, current all over 
Orissa, cannot be of any special value, inasmuch as they 
lack the stamp of historical truth. But they have also 
been considered in the preparation of these sketches, so far 
as they have been supported by direct or indirect recorded 
references. Northern India, as yet, has not shown as many 
inscriptions of its royal families as Southern India has 
done, and this want, perhaps, may be cured in course of 
time, by excavations and other archeological researches. 
In the great political convulsions which shook India from 
one side to the other, the disturbances were too great and 
too frequent fpr the royal families or their literary writers 
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to preserve, in any thing like order, their records of the 
ruling or invading dynasties and the principal evcnto 
connected with their history. 

Mr. Stirling's Essays and his posthumous papers, 
published in the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, als6 
contain lists and references of the Kings of Orissa, from the 
time of Yudhistara, the eldest of the Pandava Princes, who 
ruled the Indian Empire, after the great war of Maha- 
bharata, for about i2 years * 

The authorities quoted above give the reigns of 
sovereigns, whose periods extend beyond, what may be 
called, the historical standard of accuracy, till we come up 
to the ist century after Christ, when these fabulously long 
periods are forsaken, and normal periods are introduced. 
About ii successors are named after Dharma Raja, to 
whom are ascribed these extraordinary lengths of periods, 
and they may be quoted here with a view to show the 
nature of the materials, out of which one is asked to cull 
his information for the compilation of one’s history of 
India. Parikshat succeeded Yudhistara and ruled for 731 
years. Janamajaya succeeded him and reigned for 551 
years. After him ruled Sankara Deva for 400 years, and 
he was succeeded by a powerful Prince called Gautama 
Deva, who extended the kingdom of Orissa and ruled 
over It for 370 years. Then we have the interesting Prince 
Mahendra Deva, who built Raja Mahandri, made it his 
capital and ruled over it for 215 years t 

* Bit Dr. W. W. Hunter’s Onssa, App VII Stirling's Essays in As. Rs 
VoL XV. and his papers in H. A. S Journal, Vol. VI, Part II 

t The commencement of Kaliyug is stated by Hindu astronomers to 
have begun 5,005 years ago ( A.D. 1905) or about 31 centunes before Christ 
The reigns of Yudhistara 12 years, Pankshit 731, JalramaJaya 551, Sankara 
400, and Gautama Deva 370, will give a total of 2,064 years. Christ’s birdi 
may be taken to be in the year 3100 of Kaliyug. Then conies the reign of 
Mahandra Deva, which extends over 215 years. If a guess is to be made 
about the probable period, during this long reign, in whkb the King fotmdad 
die dty of Raja Mahendra, it may be taken to be abont dm aniddle otead 
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His successor was Ishta Deva, who ruled for 134 years, 
and he was succeeded by Sevaka Deva, who held his sway 
for 150 years. Then came Bajra Deva, who reigned for 
1 17 years. During the reign of this monarch, the Yavanas 
from Marwar, Delhi and Babul Desa, invaded Orissa, but 
were finally repulsed by the King.* His successor was 
Narasimha Deva, who ruled for about 1 1 5 years. A Prince 
from the North invaded his kingdom, but he was defeated, 
by Narasimha. This monarch claims to have reduced 
large portions of the territories belonging to the Delhi 
sovereigns. He also excavated the tank at Dantan, near 
Jaleswar, which exists even unto this day. Mr. Stirling 
calls this Prince Sarasankha. His successor was Man 
Krishna Deva, who ruled for 122 years. He had to fight 
many hard battles in order to drive off the Yavanas who 
came from Cashmere and invaded his terntories. He is also 
called Hansa. Bhoja Deva succeeded him and reigned for 
127 years from 184 B.C. to 57 B.C t He was a very power- 
ful and warlike monarch, who conquered all India, and 
drove back the Yavanas, who came from the North. Then 
came the two reigns of Vikramaditya and his brother Saka- 
ditya, who ruled for 135 years, from 57 B. C. to A. D. 78. 
Vikramaditya was a powerful emperor, a great conqueror 
and a special patron of science and literature. He subdued 
all India, or the major portion of it, and was the first great 
emperor who succeeded in establishing an era after his 
name, called the Samvat, which is prevailing all over 

of his reign. This roughly bnngs us to about eig^t or nine centuries 
before Christ for the foundation of this ancient aty. Yudhistara ruled m 
Hastinapura ; but his successors, probably some descendants, seem to have 
been driven out of it and found^ a branch in Orissa. 

* Babul Desa probably represented Iran (Persia) and Cabul and the 
Yavanas from these places must have been different from those who came 
ir^Java. 

t The dates given for these sovereigns, by the palti>4eaf records, differ 
frodi those whidt an mendmied by Stiriing. But they perfectly coincide 
wMi BiOaaisUdl die^ascribcd to Bbo] Deva. 
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Northern India. He is said to have been slain by a rebel 
conqueror from Southern India, called Salivahana, the 
establisher of another era after his name, which is preva- 
lent all over the Indian Peninsula, south of the Godavery. 
Some writers identify Sakaditya with Salivahana, but 
their authorities for this statement have not been satis- 
factorily quoted.* 

# In Taylor’s history, the following account of this great 
Prince is gfiven which will be quoted for ready reference. 
He says — “ Vikramaditya, a Prince of the Andhra dynasty, 
which both at Magadha, to which it succeeded, and at 
Warangal, south of the Godavery river, which it founded, 
rose to great power and ruled over Malwa and Central 
India as well as Magadha for several centuries. The com- 
mencement of the reign of Vikramaditya 56 B. C. was 
established as a Hindu era and is still continued. He was a 
very popular and enlightened ruler, and at his court litera- 
ture was highly patronised, many of the best Hindu plays, 
poems and philosophical works, having been there com- 
posed. An authentic event connected with Vikramaditya’s 


* It is really puzzling to read the accounts of these early Princes, 
given by the different European writers. Often they are so contradictory 
in their statements of facts, that they, not only confuse themselves, but also 
confuse the readers who have to gather their information from them. The 
materials for Indian history, are sufficiently confusing to any healthy 
mind and elements of further confusion, should be carefully avoided. 


The long periods, during which the successors of Dharma Raja are said 
to have ruled, may, perhaps, be interpreted to mean the several branches 
of the Lunar Princes who established fresh c 
Orissa, and who may have been c 
Princes of the Pandu line, unless we mean ti 
literally, which it is not in the province 01 
borated by very substantial evidence from 
From Vikramaditya, the sovereigns of C 
of rule, and they may be tolerably ai 
at Hastiiiapnra. But during the time 
have been changed into some aty in ( 

Later tm we find thatdieir capital v 
seems to be great ooofusion in the t 
different periods during wfaicli that Prince w 
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reign was an invasion of Western India by the Tue 
Che or Huns about 26 B. C. They were defeated in 
a great battle hy King Vikrama, but do not appear to have 
left the country, as they are traceable as holding Western 
India for 248 years afterwards.”* 

After the mention of five successors to Sakaditya, we 
are introduced to the reign ofa Prince mamed Sobhan Deva, 
who ruled only for four years from A. D. 319 to A.D. 323. 
During this reig^ Rakta Babu, a Yavana Prince, invaded 
Orissa and defeated the King, who fled to the jungles with 
the images of Jagannath, his brother Balarama and his 
sister Subhadra, and buried them there in a cave at Son- 
pur. This Prince perished in the jungles, and his successor 
was put to death by the Yavanas, who were now firmly 
seated on his throne. The Yavanas ruled in their newly- 
conquered territories for nearly a century and-a-hal£t 
After this period of foreign occupation for nearly a 
century and-a-half, a powerful Prince of the ancient line, by 
name Yayati Kesari, fought against these usurpers, defeated 
them and founded a new branch called the Kesari or Lion 
dynasty. He reigned for 52 years, brought back the buried 

* Taylor says that Warangal was founded on the south of the Godavery, 
by Vikramaditya or by one of the members of the Andhra dynasty The 
sentence is involved and not clear No references are available to show 
that the Vikramaditya dynasty was established in Orissa ; although it is 
not difficult to imagine, that a branch of this royal family may have 
established its capital near Pun (Jagannath). 

t According to Mr. Stirling, these Yavanas were Buddhists. 

It is difficult to find any authority for this statement by Stirling, as we 
have hadmo references to any Yavanas who embraced Buddhism. Perhaps 
the race of Yavanas referred*® ***■■*» ® colony of Javanese con- 

querors, who invaded the lEast. Coast, and who, finding probably a weak 
monarch on the throne of OHssf^ overthrew him and seixed his territories, 
mUng there for nearly a century and-a-half. Buddhism had already made 
great pix^cress in these Oceanic' Islands, and they may have been referred 
to bjMhe term Yavanas or J^vSnSs. Even now there are extensive remains 
of Hindu and Buddhistic temp^ in Java. The island of Bali, which is dose 
to Java, contains ruins of»l^dn temples and its inhabhants still profess 
Hiadniam— a significant irtfcro be noted. 
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hnaga of the gods Jagannath, Balaram and Subhadn, to 
Puri and built the temple-city to Siva at Bhuvanaswar. 
He established his capital at Jajpur. The fourth succesaor 
of this Prince called Alabu Kesari, completed the temple 
of Bhuvanaswar, and ruled for 54 years. He was al^o 
called Lalat Indra Kesari, The "palm-leaf’ records give 
the names of 40 Princes as having ruled after this 
monarch. * 

A Prince named Kundala Kesan, who ruled from 
A. D. 81 1 to AD. 829 built the ancient temple of Markundas- 
wara in Pun. Nnpa Kesari, ruled from A.D. 941 to AD. 953. 
He was a warlike and ambitious Prince, who founded the 
city of Cuttack. His successor was Makara Kesari, who 
ruled from A D 953 to A D 961 He claims to have built the 
long and massive stone revetment, with a view to protect 
the city of Cuttack from the inundations of the Mahanady.f 

Madhava Kesari who reigned from A.D 971 to A.D. 989 
was alleged to have built the fortress of Sarangarh, on the 
southern bank of the Katjuri river, opposite the city of 
Cuttack. Matsya Kesari, who ruled from A.D. 1034 to 
AD. 1050, claims to have built the great bridge across the 
Atharanala, at the entrance to Puri, which may be seen 
even at this day. The Queen of Salma Kesari, appears to 
have built the Natya Mandir or dancing hall, of the temple 
of Bhuvanaswar about the end of the nth century. The 
fourth in succession from the above Prince was Suvama 

* Sbriing does not give the names of the other Princes, except those of 
nine and calls their penods uniraportanL He merely says that 32 Princes 
ruled for a period extending over 4S5 years. 

1 1 have gone over these places personally The wall is sdll there and 
speaks of the prudence and foresight of this Pnnce The Mahanady, 
although its coarse is not very long, assumes great breadth near Cnttack and 
the quantity of water, discharged into the sea, by this river, is simi% 
voluminous. This wise provision of the former rulers made many centnries 
before, has been a, special boon to the inhabitants of this ancient dty. 

Stirling attributes the construction oi this dam to Markat Keaari and 
a8BigiuA.a lOOS u ht dote. 
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Kesari, who reigned from A.D. 1123 to A.D. 1132 and who 
died childless. Here the Kesari dynasty ended and it was 
succeeded, by the royal branch introduced into Orissa, by 
Choragunga, a Prince from the South, about whom reference 
has already been made in a previous chapter. Another 
account, however, runs to the effect, that a powerful officer 
of the Orissa Court, by name Basudeva Bahampati, was 
disgraced in the r<fyal presence and driven out. Feeling 
this insult keenly, this officer went to the Carnatic, 
instigated the Chola Prince Chora-Gunga fSuranga), and 
brought him with a sufficient army. Chora Gunga invaded 
Orissa, captured Cuttack and established there a new 
dynasty called the Ganga Vamsa. * 

His successor Gangeswar ruled Orissa from A.D. 1152 to 
A.D. 1 166. He is said to have been a great conqueror, like 
his father, and his conquests extended from the Ganges to 
the Godavery and to have included five royal cities, Jajpur, 
Chaudwar, Amaravati, Chatna and Biranasi or Cuttack.f 

The fourth from this sovereign was Anang Bhim Deo, 
who ruled from A.D. 1175 to A.D. 1202. He seems to have 
been a great statesman, and well informed in the internal 
administration of his kingdom. He made a survey of his 
whole kingdom measuring it with reeds and built the 
present beautiful temple of Jagannath. He was one of the 
greatest Princes who ruled over the kingdom of Orissa and 
bis memory is still fondly cherished by his numerous im- 
provements in his State. The third from him was Langulia 
Narasimha, who reigned from A.D 1237 to A D. 1282. He is 
stated'to have built the gfreat sun temple at Kanarak on 
the sea or what is commonly known as the Black Pagoda. 

* Choragunga reigned for 20 years on his newly-established throne, 
and his memory is sbll preserved by the name of a quarter in Puri dty, called 
the Charang^l He also constructed a tank in the town whidi goes 
under his name. 

tHe seems to have committed some heinous wrong— what it is 
has not been stated— and as a penance for it, he appears to have excavated 
a beautifttl tank called Kansalya Ganga, between Pii^ and Knrdha. 
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fffti successor Kesari Narasimha, who reigned frons AU. 
1282 to A.D. 1307 filled up the river J>ed (Balagandi) wbidl 
ran between the temple and the country house of Jagannath 
and which was a great obstruction for the car processions 
carrying the idols during the great festivals.* 

The eleventh in succession from Kesari Narasimha was 
Kapilendra Deva, who reigned from D. 1452 to 1479. 
He seems to have been originally a common herd boy, 
tending the flocks of his Brahmin master. He was raised 
to the throne in A.D. 1452. His successor was Purushotta- 
ma Deva whose rule extended from A.D. 1479 to AD. I504.t 
Then comes Pratapa Rudra Deva, who reigned from 
A.D. 1504 to A D. 1532; and whose daughter was married 
by Krishna Deva Raya, the greatest emperor of the Vijaya- 
nagar dynasty, after his conquest of Orissa. The King of 
Orissa was allowed to retain his possessions after his 
conquest ; by his generous-minded son-in-law. Krishna Deva 
Rayalu, and thus the ancient kingdom of Orissa, became 
a part of the great Vijayanagar empire about thistime.J 

* Before this time a double set of cars had been required for the 
conveyance of the images. Stirling calls this Fnnce as Kabir Narsing and 
credits him with the erection of the bridge across the Atbamala at the 
entrance to Puri. 

t A tradition says that the King of Conjeevaram refused to marry hia 
daughter to this Prince on the ground, that he held the menial ofiBra of 
sweeper to the god Jagannath. Purushottama, enraged at this insult, 
inyaded Conjeevaram, defeated the King, and carried off his daughter. He 
swore that he would marry her to a sweeper in revenge for her father*! 
refusaL The State Munster, a very clever man, to whom this order was 
entrusted for execution, brought forward the Pnncess at the next grand 
festival of Jagannath, and gave her to his master when His Highness was 
performing the low function of the sweeper before the god. The marriage 
was afterwards duly celebrated. The Kings of Kanche disappeared long 
before this date. There must have been some subordinate Princes who 
were ruling there, perhaps as feudatories of the Vijayanagar rulers. 

, t If KapUendra Deva was a » herd boy” who originally tended the flodt, 
of his Brahmin master and was afterwards raised to the throne in A.D. 14SS 
the fade of the Gangavamsa Princes appears to have been sealed before this 
doro For if they were powerful and alive, they would nothave sBowod 
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. TIM SiuH^^fttldM of VamfaL— Wdrangol bas a peculiar 
ihferest in the history of the Vijayanagar rulers, for we 
Have seen that among the various traditions, mentioned 
in dhapter III. of this work, there runs a strong belief, 
that the founders of the Harihara or Bukka dynasty on 
the throne of Vijayanagar, were fugitive ' officers or 
Princes from the Court of Warangal, and therefore directly 
connected with that royal family or at least with the 
administration of the Warangal rulers. A short sketch, 
will be given here' to enable the readers to follow the 
fortunes of this once powerful kingdom, and its able 
rulers. The sovereigns of Warangal began to rise to 
prominence in the early part of the 12th century, and 
continued to be in power for about 200 years, till they 
felt the warlike-shocks of the invading Mahomedans 
from the North. When they came in contact with the 
Mussalman conquerors, they lost much of their power 
and independence, although the later rulers of Warangal 
managed to keep alive their reduced territories, for about 
a century more, after which, we hear of them no more. 
The foundation of the city of Warangal has been attribut- 
ed to the Princes of the Andhra dynasty.* 

If reliance can be placed upon this assertion, the 
kingdoha of Warangal must have been founded 10 or ii 
centuries, before it first rose to prominence, and attracted 
political attention. Very few authentic materials are forth- 
coming, as regards the origin and the state of these rulers 
during the 10 or 12 centuries they remained unnotic- 
ed. None of the inscriptions, as yet discovered, enables 
the readers, to go beyond the latter part of the 12th 
century. 


a " herd boy " to on their throne without a struggle. ReluUe informa- 
tion it wanted to explain these changes in the succession of rulers in Orissa. 

* * See Ifeadows Taylor’s History Of India p. M. He qwRes however 
m a u t h or i ty f or his statement 
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Tribfiuvana Maila, was probably succeeded ,Prok 
Raja. A traditional account runs to the effect that the 
first (known) King of Warangal conquered the Gbolas and 
married a Princess from the royal line of Ceylon. ' His 
son became insane, and his two grandsons ruled jointly 
at Nandur, on the Godavery. About lo Fringes are 
enumerated as having ruled before Prola Raja. This 
King seems to have been succeeded by his son Pratapa 
Rudra I. and he was succeeded by his son Ganapathy 
Deva. An inscription dated AD. 1162 is ascribed to 
Pratapa Rudra 1 . who appears to have been a famous 
Pnnee. From this inscription, Tribhuvana Malla appears 
to have been the father of Prola Raja, but nothing more 
is known about him A local tradition ascribes the build- 
ing of the city of Warangal to Prola Raja, eight of whose 
ancestors having ruled at Hanumakonda.* 

Prola is said to have been a minor at his accession; 
and to have defeated the Gajapathi sovereign of Orissa. 
He seems to have been accidently killed by his son Pratapa 
Rudra I, thereby fulfilling a prophecy which had foretold 
his death exactly as it had happened. Prola Raja also 
claims, according to this inset iption, to have captured 
“Tailappu Deva” and to have released him afterwards 
Tailappu Deva, has been identified by Mr Fleet as Tails 
III. Of the Western Chalukyas, who ruled from A.D. 11 50 to 
A.D. 1162. During Prola’s time Jagadevarsu, one of the 
Santara Kings of Maisur seems to have invaded Warangal 

* It is spelt as Anumakonda. A tradition runs to the effect that 
when Rama and Lukshmana were laid senseless by the arroe;* of 
Ravana, Jambavantha sent Hanumantha to fetch the drug Mrltasanjivinl 
from the Himalayas or sopie Northern mountains. This hero {i^M 
the mountain itself, and earned it to Lanka, instead of taking the troubk 
of searching for the special drug. On the way, a huge part of the mountain 
broke off, and fell near Warangal Hence the rodty hills there are caOed 
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and besieged Hanumidconda, but was successftdly repulsed 
by the brave garrison.* • 

The incription dated A.D. 1162 further states, that the 
grant was made by Pratapa Rudra, that Tailappa 111 . 
died and that some conquests were made by the Ganapa- 
thies, especially over one Bhima, and the capture of the city 
of Chododaya. Dr. Burnell says that the loss of Kalinga 
to the Cholas took place in A D. 1228, and therefore it must 
have been during the time of Ganapathy Deva, the successor 
of Pratapa Rudra I. One cannot, however, be certain of these 
dates and events, and must wait for the examination of 
inscriptions which are found largely in the Kalinga Desa. 
Mr. Sewell considers that the conquest of Kalinga, should 
have been placed earlier than this date. The wife of 
Ganapathy Deva was Queen Rudramma. She was a very 
remarkable woman and ruled her kingdom after her 
husband’s death, with much vigour, and ability. As there 
was no heir to the throne at the time of her husband’s death, 
she readily assumed the reins of government ; and ruled 
over the kingdom for 38 years (A.D. 1257 to A.D. 1295). Her 
long reign was marked by an able system of administration, 
as is testified to by Marco Polo, who visited the east coast, 
south of the Krishna river, at Motupalle, just at the close 
of her reign. He writes thus about Warangal “ This was 
formerly under the rule of a King, and since his death, some 
40 years past, it has been under his Queen, a lady of much 
discretion, who for the great love she bore him, would never 
marry another husband, and I can assure you, that during 

* An inscription dated A D. 1149 mentions a Santra King Jagadevarsu, 
making a grant at the temple of Kedaraswara in Belgavi (Belgaum) with his 
son Bommarasa. In this he acknowledges the supremacy of the Chalukyan 
^mperor JagadekamuUa and states, that it was the 13th year of Aat 
monarch’s reign. This Jagadeva calls himself also Tribhuvanu Malla 
and says that he was lord of Pombachu, or Hiunchu, and seated at his capital 
Seta, now a small village in the Sagar Taluq. There is no other ruler 
among the Santaras oi Maisur, or the bordering countries, by this name, 
and if Warangal was invaded by any Santara Prince it most be this 
Jagadevarsu. 



all that space of 40 years, she had administered her realm 
as well as ever her husband did or better ; and as she Was 
a lover of justice, of equity and of peace, she was more 
beloved by those of her kingdom than ever was lady or lord 
of theirs befoi-e." Queen Rudramma abdicated the throne, 
which she held so wisely, in favour of her daughter's son 
in A.D. 1295. This youth, was, afterwards, the celebrated 
Pratapa Rudra II who ruled from A.D. 1295 to A.O. 1323. 
He was one of the most powerful Princes of his time, but 
destined to be virtually, the last of his line. On a careful 
perusal of Pratapa Rudriyani, written by Vaidyanatha, who 
seems to have been a contemporary of both Rudramba 
and Pratapa Rudra II, to the latter of whom, he dedicates 
his celebrated work, it is found that Rudramba was the 
daughter of Ganapathy Deva, and not his wife. Her mother 
was Somamba. Ganapathy Deva had no sons, and his 
daughter Rudramba succeeded him on the throne of 
Warangal. She seems to have had a daughter, whose 
son was Pratapa Rudra II. and in whose favour she was, 
advised by Siva, in a dream, to abdicate the throne. Mr. 
Sewell and Dr. Burnell quote no authorities to support the 
fact that Rudramma was Ganapathy’s wife. The evidence 
of a contemporary writer, who was patronised by Rud- 
ramraa and her daughter’s son Pratapa Rudra 11 . and to 
whom he dedicated his work, I think, requires to be given 
Its due weight in the decision of such a vital question as 
the relationship of these two sovereigns.* The Governor 

* The commenutor of the Pratapa Rudnyam (a work of great merit 
on Sanskrit literature) Kumaraswami Somayajee confuses himself and his 
readers, by his ill«d vised remarks on p. 123 (KdOion 1868) to the effect that 
Rudramba was the wife of Ganapathy, and succeeded to the throne as he 
had no sons. Again on p, 126 of the same book, he hopelessly contradicts 
himself by saying that Rudramma’s hither was Ganapathy I>eva and her 
mother was Somamba But in the body of the book itself it is dearly 
stated that Rudramba was Ganapathy’s daughter by his wife Somamba aod 
they belonged to the Kakataya family. The expression on p. 128 may be 
intrepreted to mean either that Praupa Rudra was the son of Rndramba’s 
dang^iter, adopted by her to sncceed to the throne or he may be her own 
•on, and thmefore the dmq^iter’s son of Gsnapodiy Deva, and tfattsadoptad 



of Oudh, Alanid-din, who was |he nephew of the King of 
Delhi, inarched into the Deccan in A D. 1295 and plun- 
dered the city of Devaghi, the capital of the Yadava Princes 
ruling there. The Mahomedans retired from Devagiri, after 
exacting a heavy ransom. 

Ala-ud-din murdered his uncle and raised himself to the 
throne of Delhi and sent an army into the Deccan in A.D. 
1306 under the command of the famous General Malik Kafur 
to reduce Devagiri in consequence of the King of Devagiri 
having refused to pay the stipulated tribute. The Raja of 
Devagiri was captured and taken to Delhi. The arms of 
the Mahomedans were directed against Warangal in A.D. 
1309. The first campaign was however unsuccessful. 
But the invincible Mussalmans came again and defeated 
Pratapa Rudra completely, captured Warangal, and com- 
pelled the King to become a feudatory. 

Malik Kafur, was again sent to the South in A.D. 1310, 
to reduce the Hoysala Ballalas of Dwarasamudra. He was 
completely successful and advanced to the Malabar Coast, 

by the last male holder of the empire As the words “ SwIkI^ltay Pntra 
Bhavana " occur, they imply clearly adoption by either Rudramma or to 
her father Ganapathy Deva. On p. 178 of the same work, a verse contains 
the expression " Naptuhu” which undoubtedly means " great-grandson” and 
this can only be referred to Ganapathy Deva who was father of Rudramma 
and thus became the great grandfather of Pratapa Rudra II. The name of 
Pratapa Rudra’s father is made out by this work as Mahadeva, who must 
have married the daughter of Rudramba, the Queen. According to the Hindu 
law, a widow has no independent power to adopt a heir She can only do 
sq either by the implied or open consent of her husband In this case, she 
adopted her Dowhitra (daughter’s son) under the implied consent of the 
ptevioua ruler Ganapathy Deva. It is also to be noted, that in politics and 
war, no laws ate respected when they stand in theu- way, but this view 
strengthens the relationship made out clearly m the work, quoted above. 
As regards Marco Polo's statement that Rudramma succeeded her husband, 
we may dismiss it with the remark, that he never visited Warangal, that he 
waa a passing traveller, that he did not understand the language of the 
country, and that at beat he only quoted what iU-mformed people m the 
Soitth talked abqut Warangal. This does not take away from Ms veracity 
aa a tmvtUuf, who oorrecSbf' noted down what be aaw and heard. W. H. 
Ok Adann a^rs Oat Marco Polo visited the South Indkn pcniaaola ia 
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where he binit a mosque to commemorate the ev^ti He 
captured Dwarasamudra, sacked the celebrated temple Of 
Halabeduand returned to £>elhi. Malik Khusro was sent m 
A.D. 1318 to Waraiigai by the Sultan of Delhi and he seems 
to have defeated the King, but this circumstance has not 
been mentioned by Ferishfa. The open hostility, and 
frequent inroads of the Mahomedans, seem to have roused 
the anxiety and fear of the Princes of the Deccan, and about 
the year A.D. 1323 Pratapa Rudra made an alliance with 
the King of Devagiri and threw off all semblance of subor- 
dination to the sovereign of Delhi. The disturbances id 
Delhi in A.D. 1321 and the subversion of the house of Khilji 
and the establishment of the new dynasty of Mohomed 
Toglak, gave, probably, some strong hopes to the Princes 
of the Deccan to adopt this ill-advised step, for one of 
the first acts of the new monarch, after his accession to the 
throne, was to despatch a strong army to Warangal 
under his eldest, son Ulugh Khan, to reduce the re- 
fractory Raja. This expedition was however unsuccessful. 
The Mahomedan forces beseiged both the mud fort and 
the strong stone fort, but during the seige they were 
subjected to a terrible epidemic and were greatly reduced 
in numbers. A successful sally of the fort garrison, put 
them to flight, and they became panic-stricken and 
dispirited. As they were beaten at every point by the 
courage and resolution of the garrison, they raised the 
seige, and retired hastil>. In A.D. 1323, however, a power- 
ful Mahomedan army marched southwards and captured 
Warangal. Pratapu Rudra was made prisoner and sent 
to Delhi. 41 is son Krishna succeeded him but the terri- 
tories he ruled over, were greatly reduced.* 

* There is a tradhion current all over the Deccan and Sonthem India, 
to the effect, that Pratapa Rudra had a Minister called Mantri Yiqpuidliaia, 
a wonderfully dever man, who after the capture of his aovere^ by the 
Mussalmana, and his state faiqxisonment in Delhi, seated the son «( 
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He revolted in A.D. 1344, made a grand confedenn^ 
of the Hindu Princes, fought against the Mahomedans 
and turned the tables against thepi, by driving 4 he Mussal- 
mans out of the country. The Delhi sovereigns do not, 
however, seem to have made any funher attempts to 
subvert the Hindu power, or combination, but in A.D. 
1358 Mohomed Sha Bhamini plundered the country up to 
the capital and only retired from Warangal on being paid 
a heavy ransom. Krishna’s son seems to have been 
Vinayakadeva or Nagadeva In A.D. 1371 war again broke 
out between Warangal and the Bhamini kingdom, which 
resulted in the disastrous defeat of the former, the capture 
of the fortress of Vellumputtan, and the cruel murder of 
the Prince Nagadeva. The Hindus, however, seem to 
have so harrassed the Mahomedans in their retreat, that 
only a third of their number, reached Gulburga in safety. 
The Raja (Krishna) vainly attempted to induce the King 
of Delhi to aid him, and on being again attacked by the 
Bhamini Prince he had to submit and to hand over to the 
Mussalmans an immense quantity of treasure. A treaty 
was drawn up and boundaries were fixed for the two 
kingdoms. 

In AD. 1424 the King of Bhamini, Ahmed Shah, 
made war on Warangal and killed the Raja. We hear no 
more after this, about the kingdom of Warangal or its 
rulers.* 

monarch with great triumph. It is also alleged that he and certain of his 
nobles dressed themselves as merchants dealing in pearls and gems, induced 
the Delfii Prince, with his Minister and State Officers to inspect certain 
goods whidi they had brought from diSerent parts of the World, in some 
place far away from Delhi, caught them as prisoners, with the help of a 
select body of horsemen whom he had conceded there, and brought them 
all to Warangal, treated them with honor and courtesy, and sent them 
back after great feasting and rejoicing. We have as yet discovered no 
inscriptions which support this story or the defeat the Delhi sovereign 
Pratapa Rudra or his Minister. 

• Who riiis Raja was and what was his relation to the former Raja of 
Warangal it is not eaqr to aay. Krishna was supposed to have been the Raja. 



CHAPTER VII. 


STATE OF CIVILISATION DURING THE- 
EARLY TIMES. 

The historian of India, however great a genius he may 
be, is confronted with almost insuperable difficulties, at 
every turn he takes, in the collection of correct materials 
for his sketches of Indian nations and the state of civilisa- 
tion and material progress, which obtained amongst 
them. He has to depend largely upon the few recorded 
fragments, from the early Greek and other contemporary 
writers, which are imperfect in their nature, and which 
cannot be completel}' accepted as so many established 
truths. The older Greek and other writers, had only hasty 
glimpses, of the ancient Hindu civilisation, but even the 
few recorded facts they have left to posterity, speak very 
highly of the early Indian civilisation, and progress The 
Hindus, seem to have kept no records, which can be 
accepted, as authentic, under the strict definition of correct 
history. A sweeping remark, often levelled against the 
Hindus, of the lack of, what is called, the historical faculty, 
amongst them, may not perhaps be very correct, when it is 
read in the light of the numerous inscriptions, which have 
been now discovered almost all over the Indian Peninsula. 

referred to in A. D. 1371. He seems to have reigned long after his father’s 
capdvity. 

Bat there are no authentic records to show that Krishna was the Ra)a 
referred to in A.D. 1871 and that be survived his son Nagadeva. I visit^ 
the fort of Warangal in 1B90 and went over the whole place with great 
interesL Modi trf h is in ruins. Several old men in the neighbourhood 
told me dwt there were five lines of forts. (I) Manisbi Kota, or a Hne of 
men fomdng like a fort ; (2) Kampa Kota, or a hedge fort ; (3) Mantl Kota, 
or mod fQrt;(4) Rowdiu Kota, or Raye Kota, masonry fort; and (BVKandra 
Kota,orbrasenorbelhnetalfort Innde these five eadoatnes was shuated 
the King^ polooea. I examined die great battery or basdrto wlikb fa built 
Oa 
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But it must be admitted, that the historian of India often 
gets puzzled over the same facts, when the materials, ofl 
which he has to base his inferences, are hopelessly contra* 
dictory in their nature. This defect has been fortunately 
cured to some extent by the discovery of valuable stone 
and copper-plate inscriptions, whose genuineness, has been 
found to be beyond the least shadow of a doubt. Many of 
these inscriptions, when examined by trained and com- 
petent sch^ars, furnish fairly sound materials for the com- 
pilation^f an authentic history of India. In the matter of 
com«iemorati:ig the great events of their lives, the people 
of Southern Irdia seem to have been far ahead of their 
brethren of the North ; for we find more inscriptions in the 
South, than in the North, of this great country. The large 
temples of Southern India and the Deccan, have been, as 
it were, repositories, for the historical facts of their 
respective periods, and if fuller details are not forthcoming, 
the historian, may at least comfort himself, by the fact, 
that these written chapters of the •* inscription-history " 
will enable him, to spin out a brief but correct sketch oi 
the events of those times and the dynasties who ruled, 
and to take his stand firmly on the solid basis of historical 
truth. In the statements of European and Asiatic travel- 
lers, about the annals of Vijayanagar, we find some 

on a huge boulder, and on which I saw still the traces of machinery for the 
use of large cannon, which could be turned quickly in all directions, and 
made to fire. The present stone fort seems to be a strong one and the 
circumference may be about two miles. A large number of ruined temples 
and other buildings testified silently but eloquently to its former greatness. 
Two bulls carved in black stone, at once reminded me of the architectural 
skill of Deccanachari in Halebedu and Belur, and a stone peacock, on what 
they mformed me, as one of the pnnapal gates of the great temple, struck 
me with Its resemblance to nature. The fort is now the Jahagir property 
of a Mussulman Nawab who had kept the surroundings as nndean as 
possible. The word “ Warangal ” is derived from the Telugu went, leaiung ; 
and ICaUti, stone. The latter KM* is also used in Kanareae. When a 
pordoa of the mountain carried by Hanumantha drof^ied, great bonlders 
stock up to the ground in a leanhig posture— hence the tena " Wongallu ” 
aui^icised into Warangul, 
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particulars, so wild or fabulous in their nature, that a 
■obeminded nuin of fairly good education, will stare 
bfamkiy before them and perhaps will be tempted to 
consign them to the misty records of the ancient mythology, 
or to doubt the sanity and veracity of the wnters who have 
left those graphic descriptions. It becomes, therefore, 
necessary to have as correct an idea of the early times, the 
state of civilisation which obtained amongst them, and the 
materia] resources which those nations were able to 
command, during the time of their greatest power and 
wealth, as we possibly can. The views which have been 
put forward here, are mostly taken fiom eminent writers, 
who have laboured long in the historical held, and whose 
researches are simply invaluable, to the succeeding gen- 
erations. Strong and learned discussions, off the track, 
can serve no good purpose, but on the other hand, they 
generally take away the readers from long-established 
truths, and make them more confounded than before, in 
their views on ancient events I'he subject is a very 
comprehensive one, and requires much patient study and 
great intellectual acumen India was highly civilised long 
before the birth of Chnst, and this has been proved as a 
fact by many able writers. Leaving remote antiquity to 
take care of itself for the present, we shall examine the 
state of civilisation and material progress in India in the 
earlier centuries both before and after the Christian era. 
The theory, that the highly cultured Aryans came from 
some common original stock, in Central Asia, may or may 
not be accepted, as true, but it seems to be a fact that the 
Aryans were found largely distributed in the Northern 
regions of India, many centuries before they made their 
emigration into the Southern Provinces. This emigration 
oflhe Aryans into the South, may have been necessitated 
either by great pressure of the fresh hordes of Aryans, 
coming from the North, or by the love of greed and power 
to settle <h>wn m fertile regions, where they easily 
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overpowered the aboriginal and less-civiliabd nations^ .and 
found means to establish their own colonies, which altcF*^ 
wards became so very famous in the histoiy of Southern 
India. If any reliance can be placed on Ramayana, as coa* 
taining some germs of historical truth, we see there (i) a 
highly civilised Aryan nation invading the Island kingdom 
of Lanka, and (2) the King and people of Lanka possessing 
an equally high state of civilisation in architecture, polity, 
sciences, literature and religious codes. A great European 
writer, very aptly says, that “ Ravana was a foe quite 
worthy of Rama." This little comprehensive sentence, 
conveys a world of ideas, in the comparison of the two 
great heroes of whom one was an Aryan from the North, 
and the other a Rakshasa from the South. When we come 
to Mahabharata we see the South Indian Princes playing 
no insignificant parts in the great and destructive war 
between the Pandus and the Kurus. The Pandu Princes, 
in their wanderings through the South, found there much 
to learn and admire In the 3rd century B. C. Asoka 
found highly enlightened nations in the South, and they 
were able to maintain their independence even as against 
this mighty emperor from the Noith, whose resources were 
unlimited and whose armies were formidable. Buddha 
travelled to the South and found appreciate audiences to 
the high principles of morality and self-sacnfice, which he 
expounded in his own wonderful manner. The great 
Adwaitha philosopher, Sankaracharya, hailed from the 
South, and revolutionised the religious thought of the 
world. Ramanujacharya, the founder of the famous 
Visistadwaitha system of philosophy, was a native of 
Southern India. Madhavacharya (Vidyaranya) came from 
Vijayanagar itself and gave the cultured humanity, the 
greatest boon, which any single scholar could give to bis 
contemporaries or to the succeeding generationsv His 
commentaries on the four Vedas, are mooumeni^ of the 
highest intellectual culture, and patient and laborious 



fVMcudi^ . Many of the Tamilian Vedanthic writers, 
<rf extraordinaiy merit, were equally the products of the 
Soudi Indian soil The temples of Southern India are 
the wonders of Indian architecture, and have very old 
associations ascribed to them. The series of beautiful 
artificial tanks throughout the Deccan and Southern India, 
speak highly of the industry and the intelligence of the 
hands, which constructed them, and bring much credit 
upon the rulers and their advisers in the irrigation depart- 
ment Arts and manufactures were well advanced, and 
sciences and literature flourished to a remarkable extent. 
Medical science had attained to a very respectable position 
and the founding of public charitable dispensaries and 
institutions became almost a mania with the people of the 
earlier times. Considerable progress seems to have btien 
made in India long before the Christian era, and the remarks 
of Mr. Taylor, on the state of civilisation in India before 
Christ may be quoted with advantage. He says thus : “ In 
other respects up to the Christian era, India does not seem 
to have much changed. The system of the divisions of the 
people by Manu still prevailed , literature and the science 
of astronomy, mathematics and logic, as well as religious 
and metaphysical philosophy had attained their greatest 
height; and though as yet, no union of India under one 
particular dynasty, or empire is apparent, yet individual 
kingdoms were locally powerful, the people were civilised, 
and as far as can be ascertained, content and prosperous.” 
It is, however, extremely probable, “ that the Egyptian and 
Greek, and possibly also Roman merchants, visited the 
southern portions of India, before, as they undoubtedly did 
after, the Christian era, and that in the period now under 
consideration, there was comparatively little difference 
between the population of the North of India and of the 
South." 

That there were powerful monardiies in the . Sooth, 
that tbey were vTell civilised in the arts of life aodtbat 



they had the noble object of furthering the interests of 
trade and commerce, are borne out by the solicitude which 
the early monarchs showed in sending ambassadors to 
diffeient European Courts with the object of extending 
their trade. Elphinstone quotes Strabo as authority, for an 
embassy from King Pandyan to Augustus .shortly before 
the Christian era, probably about 20 B.C. Porus was also 
alleged to have sent an embassy about the same time to 
the same Court. Perhaps this Porus was King of some 
country in the North, but not the famous hero who fought 
with Alexander in the 4th century B.C. Kooroorang^n 
Perumal, probably a Pandyan King of Madura, is said 
to have afforded protection to the Christians in the 6th 
century, .whose merchants were rich, and who traded 
extensively with Egypt and Persia. Says an eminent 
historian, that “ in these Southern kingdoms, the science of 
architecture was developed at an early period, possibly 
before, but certainly soon after the Christian era, and 
more progress was made in it by the execution of temples 
and other great public monuments than in the North. 
Not only were their dimensions larger, but their style was 
more confirmed and their ornamentation richer and of a 
more distinct character. But as an almost higher proof 
of their civilisation, it may be adduced that artificial irriga- 
tion of the soil had been commenced upon a scale of 
extended usefulness, which existed probably in no other 
country, except Babylon. The exact period at which the 
system was commenced is not known, but existing inscrip- 
tions relate to periods shortly after the Christian era, and . 
ft is not improbable that it had been there long in operation. 
In this particular the Southern people of India left the 
Northern far behind. Not only were stone dams or 
weirs thrown across large rivers and their streams directed 
over the lands or their banks, but reservoirs of all sixes 
from the humblest village tank to those noble Udces, still 
in existence, which are from one to 10 square mSes, and 
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upwards in area, were distributed over every part of tl«e 
country, furnishing then, as now, means of irrigidion to 
thousands of acres of land, which would otherwise be 
sterile These reservoirs were formed by dams thrown 
across the courses of brooks, and streams of all sizes, at 
some ptoint, where the comparative flatness of the river, 
valley above, and projections of high land on each bank 
towards the stream, afforded at once, the site of a basin and 
its dam, and thus the water of the stream, when flooded 
by the periodical rains, w'as stored up, until it was needed 
for the dry seasons. The dams of these reservoirs were 
of earth faced with large blocks of rough stone set without 
mortar, nor can the most scientific processes of the present 
day improve either the principles of construction of such 
dams or the simple but efficacious sluices with which they 
were fitted for the regulated discharge of water. Of such 
useful works, upwards of 50,000 are still in working order 
in the Madras Presidency, and the total number of these 
enduring monuments of past ages must be immense.”* 
Writing on the history of the Carnatic, we have the 
following important passage, which describes the state of 
civilisation there : — " From the 5th century the history of 
the Carnatic, is, of all, the clearest portion and is well 
illustrated by the inscriptions of the ruling families, the 
absence of which in other localities is so much to be 
regretted. The country appears to have been well peopled, 
and well cultivated, and the sea coast afforded means of 
communication by sea with Egypt and Arabia. . . . From 
the Christian era up to the /tb century, the Jain faith 
was the prevailing religion, and as in Guzerat and other 

* The number this historian ziven fall* far behind the actual fi(iire. 
In the whole of Deccan and Southern India there is hardly any vUlage, 
that is wWiont a tank, while some have as many as two, three or even 
four. Even in villages and towns which are ritnated on important river 
bnnlca, tanks are foasd, with n view to stove the excess water, kon the 
ifm tndUM H to c«llh«tkm when the flood goes 4^^ 
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localities, where it existed, its richly-decorated temples 
remain as proofs, not only of the highest architectural skiH 
of the period, but of a refinement in taste which perhaps 
stands almost unrivalled.” 

The village communities were governed by their 
hereditary officers. Colleges and schools had been estab- 
lished for education and richly endowed by their founders. 
Hereditary district officers, deans of guild, and other 
functionaries presided over the administration of the laws 
and the collections of revenue. Agriculture was well 
protected and flourished, and so far as the inscriptions 
afford particulars, there seems to be no reason to doubt 
the existence of a high and then progressive civilisation 
equal in all respects to that of Northern India. 

A great European writer thus summarises his impres- 
sions of the civilisation of ancient India, in the following 
graphic sentences “ I have called the mind of the Hindu 
race the brain of the East— the latest philosophical and 
religious systems lay prefigured in the depths of this 
Hindu brain. It created one of the most artistic languages, 
mid one of the richest literatures in the world. It com- 
piled elaborate law codes, and besides its voluminous 
bibtes, gathered immense treasures of sacred lore, ritual, 
philosophical, devotional. Its poetic productivity was 
prodigious, its great epics, Ramayana and Mahabbarata, 
glow with luxuriance of imagery, which contrasts, with 
the Iliad or iEneid as the stupendous vegetation of India, 
differs from that of Italy or Greece. All that this colossal 
people have dreamed or done in philosophy, mythology, 
ethics, imagination, or didactic thought, is here transmuted 
into song. I'he earlier Hindus had well organised govern- 
ments, much lauded by the Greek writers, for the wise and 
thoughtful manner in which the interests of trade and 
lig^pltnre were protectei}, the wan^ of strangers, aa.of 
the sick apd the needy mtpplied, and the defence ^ 
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State secured India has at all times been famous for its 
domestic and foreign trade. In more than one epoch* the 
resources of India, natural and industrial, as well as 
intellectual, have made the wealth of great empires. Its 
delicate tissues, its marvellous colors, and dyes, its porce- 
lains, its work in metals and precious stones, its dainty 
essences and perfumes, have not only been the wonder 
and delight of Europe, but in no slight degree helped in 
the revival of art. The intellectual life of India was pro- 
foundly felt throughout the ancient world. They not only 
applied algebra to astronomy and geometry, but geometry 
to the demonstration of algebraic rules The decimal 
system was developed in India as a speculative calculus 
so earnestly that special names were given to every power 
in an ascending scale of enormous reach The 53rd power 
of 10, was taken as a unit and on this new base, another 
scale of numbers rose till a figure was reached consist- 
ing of this unity followed by 421 zeroes. Aryabhatta, 
their greatest astronomer and mathematician, determined, 
very closely, the relation of the diameter of a circle 
to the circumference, and applied it to the measurement 
of the earth. Their physicians were skilful enough tQ 
win the admiration of the Greeks. In whatsoever concerns 
the study of words and forms of thought, the Hindus 
have always been at home, anticipating the Greeks twd 
accomplishing more at the outset of their career, than 
the Semitic races, did in 2,000 years.” Referring to the 
earlier centuries before Christ, Mr. Smith remarks:— 
“The Hindus, then, as now, enjoyed the privilege of 
absolutely ‘ free thought, and were at liberty then, as 
now, to discuss, affirm or deny the existence of God, or of 
the soul, and any other proposition in metaphysics or 
psychology which can suggest itself to speculative minds. 
Hindustan has never produced an exclusive dominant 
orthodox sect, with a formula' of faith to be professed 
or rqected under pain of damnation. A Hindu has, at all 



times been, free to believe what he pleases." The andeDt 
fi;oveniments were constructed on a basis in whkh 
althoug'h the “representative forms" in name were not 
perhaps present, the spirit of their organisation, conuined 
a great deal of the essence of modern representative and 
raunidpal instincts. 

The details of the administration in all departments, 
were well conceived, and ably executed. The King’s power 
was no doubt absolute, but he was ably advised by his 
ministers, and the councillors, and their combined protest 
had always its salutary effect upon the deliberations and 
promptings of the sovereign. Even Mohomed Toglak, 
one of the greatest and maddest of sovereigns, used to 
convene a meeting of his councillors and put bis proposi* 
tions before them for solution. 

The King was the first in rank and his Prime Minister 
stood next to him. Then came the Provincial Viceroys or 
Governors, who often combined in their persons, the civil 
and military functions, and received the orders of the King 
and his chief minister for guidance in all important matters. 
They were generally allowed a liberal hand in the internal 
administration of their respective provinces. 

A few passages quoted from Asoka, about the details 
of administration, will clearly show how countries were 
governed throughout the Indian Peninsula by their 
rulers, with such variations, as were needed, to suit the 
special local or political conditions. Asoka "attached the 
highest importance to the necessity of being accessible to 
the aggrieved subject at any place and at any hour.” 
Krishna Deva Royulu, the greatest of Vijayanagar emperors, 
realised the grand truth of this wholesome precept and 
followed its spirit to almost faultless perfection. 

“The civil administration was an organiaatton of 
considerable complexity Imd af^mrently not inferior to 
that elaborated by Sher Sbah and Akbar." . 
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Roads were maintained by the royal offi<ieri,'ind 
pillars were erected on the principal highways to serve « 
mile-stones at intervals of about an English mile and B 
quarter." 

The ancient Princes prided themselves on consulting 
the comfort of travellers by planting shady trees and 
digging wells at frequent intervals along the principal 
pathways. Asoka's metropolis "was administered by a 
committee of 30 members, divided into six Boards with five 
members each. The first Board was charged with the 
superintendence of the indubtnal arts and artisans, 'fhe 
second was entrusted with the duty of superintending 
foreigners, and attending to their wants. This Board 
provided medical aid for foreigners in case of sickness, 
with decent burial in case of death ; and administered the 
estates of the deceased, remitting the net proceeds to the 
persons entitled It had also to provide proper escort to 
foreigners leaving the country. The third Board was 
responsible for the registration of births and deaths. . . . 
The fourth was the Board of Trade which exercised a 
general superintendence over trade and commerce and 
regulated weights and measures.” Proper notice was taken 
by Government, of the sale of commodities in the proper 
season and that the prices were fixed at a uniform rate. 
A fifth Board took care of manufactures. The sixth was 
given the duties of levying a tithe of the prices of all 
aiticles sold.* 

The skill of the wood-carver and stone-cutter may 
be said to have attained perfection in the earlier centuries. 
"Gigantic shafts of hard sand-stone," says Mr. Smith, "30 
or 40 feet in length and enormous surfaces of granite were 

* Compare the present Court of Wards, Chamber of Commerce, 
Municipal nsul|tiaiif on sanitation. Police arransemenu for protectioii, 
Syacttcates of Universities, Monidpnl and imperial tolls or taxes, Regia- 
tration oT Bhtfa and Death oflfces. Census operations, and the regniation at 

unil^and maaanraa 
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polished like jewels and the joints of masonry were fitted 
with the utmost nicety. White ants and other destructive 
agencies have prevented the preservation of any specimens 
of wood-work, but the character of tiie carpenter’s 
art of the period is known from the architectural deco- 
ration, which, as Fergusson so persistently pointed out, 
is derived from wooden proto-types. The beads and 
other jewellery and the seals of the Maurya period, and 
other ages, which have been frequently found, prove that 
the Indian lapidaries and goldsmiths, of the earliest histori- 
cal period, were not inferior to those of any other country. 
The recorded descriptions and sculptured representations 
of chariots, harness, arms, accoutrements, dress, textile 
fabrics, and other articles of necessity and luxury, indicate 
that the Indian empire had then attained a stage of material 
civilisation, probably equal to that attained under the 
Moghul Emperors." 

The Greek writers speak with the greatest respect of 
the power and resources of the kingdoms of Maghada and 
Bengal. We also read of Asoka importing medicinal 
drugs for the relief of men and animals to all the quarters 
of his empire, and also to Chola, Pandya, Ceylon, 
Satyaputra and Keralaputra A grand statue of stone 
about 6o feet in height, stands even now, on the top of an 
elevated hill, at Sravana Belagola, in Mysore, which was 
supposed to have been cut out of the stone on the top 
of the hill, about the latter part of the loth century. 
A grand stone trough about 45 feet in length by 3 x 2 in 
heigbt-and breadth, may now be seen near the Mahamavami 
Dibba among the ruins of Vijayanagar, which was filled 
with milk for the use of young colts and elephants during 
the time of Krishna Deva Royulu. Nor were the glories of 
civilisation conhned to India alone. The Island of Ce3'lon, 
immortalised by Valmiki in his famous epicof Ramayana, 
bears unmistakable testimony to its ancient civilisation, by 
its crumbled edifices, dating back, perhaps as remote as 
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1,000 years before the Christian era. Mr. Burrows, U.A., of 
the C C S., writing of the ancient Ceylonese, thus 
remarks: — “The voluble vendors of expensive tortoise- 
shell and fallacious gems are not fair representatives of a 
nation, who could build a city of gigantic monoliths, carve 
a mountain into a graceful shrine and decorate its pious 
monuments with delicate pillars that would have done 
credit to a Grecian artist.”* 

The ruins near Anuradhapura are interesting and 
highly speak of an advanced ancient civilisation. The 
Brazen Palace is a vast collection of monolithic granite 
pillars, 1, 600 in number, standing about 12 feet out of the 
ground, and arranged in lines of 40 each way They cover 
a space of about 232 feet square. The comer pillars are 
more than double the size of the rest. "They were 
probably coated with chunam and perhaps covered with 
copper. They formed the foundations of the Lova-Maha- 
paya— or the great brazen palace erected by King Dutu- 
gemunu, in the 2nd century B. C , and supported a building 
nine stories in height, containing 1,000 dormitories and 
other apartments The roof of this vast monastery was of 
brass. The walls were embellished with beads, resplen- 
dent like gems. The great hall was supported on golden 
pillars resting on lions. In the centre was an ivory throne, 
with a golden sun and a silver moon on either side.” 

Passing into the interior, the traveller is cheered by 
the sight of the enormous Oagoba, whose height including 
the pedestal and spire, is 249 feet and its diameter 360 feet 
and the cubic contents of the dome of brick work and the 
platform, on which it stands, are said by Sir Emmerson 

* Sir Emmerson Tennent, the eminent historian of Ceylon, suggests that 
the Island of Lanka, referred to in Ramayana, may have been subm e r ged 
under the sea, feavhq; only a portion of it— perhaps Its extreme north— which 
coneqpoods with the present Island of C^ton. InsUnces of such submer- 
gences, and iqibeavais of large portions of lands, have often been icoorded 
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Tenneot to exceed 20 millions of cubic feet. He adds: — 
“ Even with the facilities which modern invention supplies 
for economising labour, the building of such a mass would 
at present occupy 500 bricklayers, from six to seven years 
and would involve an expenditure of at least one million 
sterling.” • 

Two thousand years ago the Chinese erected a wall 
1,250, miles in length to prevent the incursions of the Tartars. 

Two miles from Kamakura and about 20 miles from 
Yokohama, in Japan, on a terrace near the temple, sits the 
most gigantic idol in the world It is the brazen image of 
a dejty and dates from the reign of the Emperor Shomu, who 
died in A. D. 748, or nearly 12 centuries old. The 
dimensions of this idol are colossal. His height from the 
base of the lotus flower upon which he sits, to the top of 
his head is 63^ feet ; the face is 16 feet in length and 9I feet 
wide; the eyes are 3f feet from corner to comer; the 
eyebrows are si feet ; the ears 8i feet ; the chest is 20 feet 
in depth ; and the middle finger is 5 feet long. The 56 
petals of the lotus throne on which he is seated, are 
each 10 by 6 feet Sir Marco Polo, the great Venetian 
medieval traveller, records his experiences with the famous 
Kublai Khan in Catha^'. Sir Marco Polo and his father 
and uncle travelled through the bleak wastes of the 
Pamiers, crossed the desert of Gobi, to Tangut, the name 
then applied by Mongols, to the territory at the extreme 
north-west ot China, both within and without the famous 
great wgll. They came upon the great Khan at his summer 
palace of Kaiping-Fu, near the foot of the Khin-gan 
mountains, about the year A. D. 1275. This Khan built a 
city called Chandu and a fine marble palace, "the rooms 

* Sir Emmerson Tennent says that the “ materials are snfEdeat to nuae 
S,OQO houses each with 20 feetfronUge, and these would fonn 30 atreota half* 
a-mlie in ieiuith." They would line an orfUnary railway tunnel 20 aiSa long 
or form a wall one foM tUdc and lU h^ readiing from London to 
MOUbmgtu 
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of which are all guilt and painted with figures of meni 
beasts and birds and with a variety of trees, and flowers, 
all wrought with such exquisite art that you regard theta 
with delight and astonishment ” Round this palace is built 
a wall enclosing a compass of i6 miles, and inside the park 
are fountains and rivers, and brooks and beautiful meadows 
with all kinds of wild animals. 

The Khan himself sometimes rides through the park 

with a leopard behind him on his horse’s croup 

Further at a point, where blooms a delightful wood, the 
emperor has another palace, built of bamboo, gilt all over, 
and most elaborately finished inside It is supported* on 
gilt and lacquered columns, on each of which stands a 
dragon, all gilt, the tail being attached to the column, while 
the head uplifts the architrave The roof is covered with 
a varnish so good and strong that no amount of rain will 
rot it. The construction of the palace is such, that it can 
be taken down and put up again with great rapidity and it 
'can be removed to any place which the emperor desires. 

This great Khan keeps an immense stud of white 
horses and mares, all pure white without a blemish. But 

I must now tell you a strange thing during the three 

months, the great Khan resides at that place, if it should 
chance to be bad weather, there are certain crafty enchan- 
ters and astrologers in his train, who are such adepts in 
necromancy and the diabolic arts, that they are able to 
prevent any cloud or storm from traversing the spot 
whereon the imperial palace stands. They are called 
kbit and Kesomin. There is another marvel performed 
by these Bacsi, of whom I have spoken as skilled in so 
many enchantments, for when the great Khan b at bis 
capital and in bis grand palace, seated at his table, which 
stands on a platform, some eight cubits above the ground, his 
cups are set before him on a igreat bufiet in the middle ' of 
the ball pavement, at a distance of ten paces from fats table 
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and filled with wine or other good spiced liquor; now 
when the lord desires to drink, these necromancers by die 
power of their enchantments, cause the cups to move from 
their place, without being touched by anybody and to 
present themselves to the emperor. This, everyone present 
may witness, and oftimes there are more than 2,000 
persons present It is a truth and no lie.” • 

If we turn to the Egyptians, Grecians, and Romans, a 
high state of civilisation existed long before the birth of 
Christ The "Ancients,” says a writer, “ however, possess- 
ed considerable information respecting the nations of the 
interior of Northern Africa, perhaps, more than we have, 
respecting the inhabitants of the same regions, at the 
present day ’’ The inhabitants of Ethiopia, early enjoyed 
the blessings of civilisation and carried on an active and 
lucrative Commerce with the Egyptians. Scriptures bear 
testimony to the early civilisation of Egypt. It had a 
settled government and was visited by caravans of 
merchants from all parts of Central and Southern Asia. No • 
nation has left such stupendous monuments of its former 
greatness. The pyramids, the rock-temples and the 
gigantic statues of Egypt seem to defy the lapse of time, 
unfortunately the inscriptions are written in a language, 
which is not well understood, and the earlier history is 
involved in darkness. " The existing monuments,” remarks 
a writer, "prove that civilisation descended the Nile and that 
there was a close connection between Egypt and India.” 
The city of Rhodes suddenly rose to great eminence and 
power after the death of Alexander the Great It sustained 

* Marco Polo lived with this Khan for a number of years, and he gives 
his personal experiences, whidi look like so many fables, but wliidi are 
considered to be perfectly true now. " At one time,” says D. Adams, “ the 
anthenddty of his (Marco P<do) stateme nts was frequently and (^>enly 
impugned. He was accused of eziggeratioo and in exa c tl tnde, bat the 
labours of Maradoo, Pauthier, and fpedally of CoL Yule have shown 
Uiat Us statements, so far as they are loimded on personal observation, may 
h* inplidUy accepted.” 
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a terrible ti^ bj’ Demetrius, and excited the admiratien 
of the Grecian States by its remarkable resistance. 
Demetrius was prevailed upon to grant peace on equitable 
terms. The Rhodians, thus delivered, became the greatest 
naval power in the Eastern Mediterranean. The Rhodians 
erected the Colossus at the entrance of their harbour. It 
was an enormous statue of Apollo, the tutelary deity of the 
Island, ISO feet high, made of brass— each foot rested on 
one of the two rocks, at the mouth of the haven, which are 
50 feet asunder, and vessels of the largest size sailed 
between the legs without striking their sails. Sixty years 
after, it was thrown down by an earthquake and lay there 
for nine centuries. It was sold to a Jew who loaded 900 
camels with the brass, of which it was composed. The 
Chaldeans had made great progress in mathematics and 
substituted the solar for the lunar year in 747 B.C. Babylon 
was naturally fertile, " but its productiveness was much 
increased by artificial means, especially by cutting canals 
and forming dams across the great rivers, so as to afford 
facilities for irrigation. Its situation was highly favourable 
for commerce, because it occupied the central position 
between the richest and most civilised countries of the 
ancient world. The city of Babylon was one of the most 
splendid that ever existed.” When Babylon was captured 
by the Medes and Persians in 538 B. C. it was found to be 
the most magnificent city in the ancient world. The 
Euphrates flowed through the midst of it, and was not only 
spanned by a bndge, but also underworked by a tunnel, 
d^gned for the exclusive use of the royal family. The 
temple of Belus, the royal palaces and the hanging gardens 
were reckoned among the greatest wonders of the world. 
Cyrus took this noble city by turning the river, a little 
above Babylon into, a new channel and leading his army at 
night through the vacant river bed into the very citadeL 
The Pbeenidans had great fame for extensive cqmqierce. 
They traded with Spain, Italy, Sicily, North-Western 
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Africa and brought tin from Britain, amber from the Scilly 
Ulanda, and they established settlements on the P^iaa, 
Gulf, and opened a communication with India. They jailed 
in their vessels to the rich districts in the south of Arabia 
and the opposite coast of Africa. Their trade by caravans, 
was scarcely less extensive. “ Petra the capital of Idumea, 
was mostly hewn out of the rock, and deserved to be 
reckoned among the wonders of the world.” It was for 
sometime the centre of a very profitable commerce. 
Sesostris, who ruled in Egypt, at least ten centuries 
before Christ, made extensive conquests, in Asia Minor, and 
his fleets scoured the coasts of Southern Asia and India. 
“ During the reign of Necho, the circumnavigation of 
Africa was effected by the Phoenicians under his direction,” 
and he also seems to have made an unsuccessful attempt 
to cut a canal between the Mediterranean and the Red Sea. 

Workmen, therefore, skilful in arts and sciences, were 
found all over the world, and according to the mCans 
supplied to them by the monarchs, raised monuments, 
which were able to last for many centuries. If, therefore, 
Abdur Razzak says “ that over this magnificent space were 
erected numerous pavilions to the height of three, four, or five 
Stories, covered from top to bottom with figures in relief, 
and arranged in such a manner, that they could turn rapidly 
round and present a new face, and show at ,each moment a 
new chamber or a new hall,” there do not seem to be 
many objections for giving this Persian ambassador credit 
for his veracity, or to believe in the existence of such 
movable buildings, at Vijayanagar, Although, the present 
advanced civilisation, has not yet produced anything similar 
to them, in its capital cities or its great expositions. State- 
ments of disinterested travellers, and men of high political 
or literary position, deserve great consideration at the 
hands of the compilers of their histtuies. Genius often lies 
domunt, opportunities speedily awaken it and patroni^ 
gives it touches of perfection. It isnztremely difiBcult to 
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heKeve in certain statements, by contemporary writmpa, 
which were made on the actual observation of events at 
one time, and which become as extremely improbable, 
from the fact of the disappearance of those circumstances, 
at a later period. One is struck with the statements oi 
early writers, when they say, that Asoka had 10,000 
dephants, that Knshna Deva Rayulu kept 4,000 elephants 
at his capital and that in the battle of I'alikota, according 
to Ferista, the Mahomedans had 2o,ono elephants and 600 
pieces of artillery of all calibres. It is now difficult 
to believe such recorded facts, because, we have never 
seen such a large number of elephants, nor is it possible 
even to imagine that there are as many as 20^000 
elephants living now in the whole of India. The pro- 
ductive fKDwer of the earth seems to be very cunous, 
and obviously follows no recognised scientific methods. It 
varies, apparently, with certain magnetic and electric 
conditions which are obtained in it. In the body of the 
earth are subterranean currents of various forms of 
energies and their attractions and explosions, naturally 
cause changes in the terrestrial phenomena, which it 
would be difficult to understand, and more difficult to 
systematise, for purposes of human guidance. If the 
Deccan Mahomedans brought 20,000 elephants, what 
should have been their aggregate number in India, in the 
16th century? It would be very interesting to study the 
causes for the fast decrease in the number of elephants 
in India just now. (?) Thus, we find at one time, a large 
array of great warriors and at another time, a host of 
celebrated literary m«i. At one lime spring up a large 
number of saints and prophets, while another period 
is marked by a monotony of events, quite disgusting 
even to read. Great Kings and statesmen take their 
allotted turns and it would be difficult to say, when another 
good crop of them, could be had A careful mind has to 
keep aH these variations in the productive capacity of the 
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earth, before its vision and tben try to grasp the sitiuitiQiis 
described by men of unimpeachable character and veracMg^. 
Heroditus> the father of historians, describes the height of 
the walls of Babylon as three to four hundred feet (?) This 
statement of an eye-witness is difficult to digest even 
by the credulous historians of the present period. (?) In the 
recent excavations in Mexico and other places in America, 
ruins of large temples, pyramids and palaces, evidencing a 
very high state of early civilisation, are largely found. In 
the plains of the Euphrates and the Tigris, excavations 
carried on by archaeologists, have shown the remnants of 
great cities, and a state of high civilisation in the early 
periods. Explorations in the deserts of Central Asia, 
point to the existence of empires and cities buried in sand. 
Dr. M. A. Stein, who made extensive explorations in 
Chinese Turkestan, states that the sculptures, frescoes, and 
objects of industrial art, dug out of the temples and houses, 
give us some idea of a great civilisation, connecting ancient 
China and India with the Classic West. Some of the cities 
excavated are about a hundred miles from cultivated lands. 
He thinks that the ancient occupants of these buried cities 
had a culture derived from India. The preservative 
nature of the dry sand has kept intact, the timbers of the 
buildings and a host of inscriptions written in ink upon 
small wooden tablets. The characters are known India 
scripts; Sanskrit, Chinese and Tibetan characters are 
identifiable. Gardens with dead leaves still under trees, 
which are orchard trees, houses with pitchfoiits, mouse-r 
traps, boots, shoemaker's lasts, silken fabrics clinging to the 
images in the temples, and colossal statues in stucco are 
among things found preserved, amid the surroundings of 
awful desolation.” At Bamia, a small half ruined town in 
Afghanistan, at the foot of one of the summits of the 
Hindu Khoosh, are to be seen the largest Statues -in the 
vimHd, the largest being 173 feet high, or 70 feet higber 
tban the' “ Statue of JUberty.” The' cliffs which line th« 
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vidtcj comaitt the remains of massive stone towers, and 
their fsces for 6 or 7 mites, are honeycombed by innumer* 
able cave dwellings, 'fhe site of the ancient city is maiiced 
by mounds and the remains of walls and other buildings, 
liiese statues are carved in the niches in the cliffs and 
are coated with stucco. On each side of the niches are 
stair cases, leading to a chamber near the head, which 
shows traces of elaborate ornamentation in asure and 
gold.* Gigantic remains of still greater empires and 
peoples, have been respected by time in order that 
history may be better able to read the past and so enable 
us to touch the power of those ancient people with our 
hand— power and people so much loftier than our small 
self-satisfied present civilisation can boast. (?) 

CHAPTEW VIII. 

THE MAHOMEDAN POWER IN INDIA BEFORE 
THE RISE OF VIJAYANAGAR. 

The Mahomedans came to India long before the rulers 
of Vijayanagar made their appearance on the political 
stage. From the various records before us, it seems, as if 
the Mahomedans were greatly instrumental— unintention- 
ally and indirectly of course— in bringing the Bukka 
dynasty on the throne of Vijayanagar, in affording facilities 
for its early phenomenal growth and successes, and in 
having combined to overthrow it, when it grew into 
unwieldy proportions, and threatened to subdue the whole 
of India, by its huge armies, and countless resources. Thus 

* ArdUBOlofiatt omsider these figures as Baddhas. The radent 
Sanskrit varies ore full of reference to Daityas, Asuras, and Kakshasas, 
who haraaaed Uw primitive Aryans in the North oi Indis, and made their 
lives ndasraUa' 1^ (Sstkarbing their sacrifices and carrying off their 
beantiMedvnaasddangliien. Tbeae were snppoeed to have been giaats, 
mentioiied in Uw Rkcveda,wiio poaseased stone built caattea, from which 
Uiey im u ed and troubled the Atym. References to these are also found 
iff the early diSptars of the BMc and of the hnge tsiwifs btt^ 



in a sense, Mahoaedans were both ihe cn^ for the rise 
qf Vijayanagar and also for its destruction, when it beoudc 
very powerful* We are not much concerned with the 
details of the earliest records of the Maho^edan invasions 
of India. They were mostly confined to the north-west 
portions of India in the beginning. Our interest becomes 
largely awakened in their history towards the 13th and 14th 
centuries. The Princes of the Bukka dynasty, who sat on 
the throne of Vijayanagar, had to face the danger of 
Mahomedan invasions, almost from the very first year of 
their accession to the throne, and it becomes, therefore, 
highly necessary to give here a brief sketch of the rise and 
spread of the Mahomedan power, with which the monarcha 
of Vijayanagar had to maintain incessant struggles, for 
independence, all through their career as rulers of this 
Hindu kingdom. The anarchj’, after the death of Jam- 
bukeswara Raya (according to Raya Vamsavali) or the 
death of the Raja of Anagondi (according to Ferista and 
Nuniz) could not have lasted for any considerable time, 
and till the establishment of the Bukka dynasty, on the 
throne of Vijayanagar, the temtones subordinate to it, 
seem to have been in the possession of powerful military 
Chiefs, who were locally strong enough to repel ordinary 
Mahomedan invasions, who were bitterly opposed to 
the Mahomedan rule, and who were only waiting for the 
appearance of a vigorous ruler on the throne of Vijaya- 
nagar, under whom they were -very eager to place 
themselves, to be led against the Mahomedans, in the 
defence of their country, their religion and all that was 
dear and near, to them. We shall see later on, how Bukka 
and Harihara supplied this want, under the extraordinary 
talents of their Brahmin Minister, the sage Vidyaranya, 
and how willingly they were followed by all classes of 
Hindus in the defence of their country and rdigion. 

A. sketch of the Mahomedan history will also show, 
bow the andent Hindu dynasties, ruling in the North sd 
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India, w«re shattered by the repeated attacks of the 
Mahoinedans and Moghuls, and how the latter were 
enabled to found their empire on the ruins of the king* 
doms which were weak with age, disorganised wrtth 
internal jealousies and quarrels, rotten by the dissipated 
qharacter of their Princes, and thoroughly unfitted to stand 
against powerful foreign invasions, by that lamentable lack 
of national spirit and union, which finally ended in their 
defeat and utter overthrow. Before Mahomed of Ghazni, 
there were some invasions of India by the Persians and 
other Central Asian tribes , but their history may be omit- 
ted, as they seem to have made no permanent conquest, by 
which their power was consolidated in India. Mahomed 
of Ghazni claims to have invaded India 13 times from A.D. 
tool to A.D. 1030, to have defeated various Hindu Princes, 
and to have carried off immense wealth from India. It is 
clear, by reading the details of his different invasions of 
India, that he had no desire to make any permanent stay 
in India, and that, therefore, he greatly neglected to take 
any important part in its politics. His fierce iconoclastic 
principles, his unquenchable thirst for plunder, and his 
religious fanaticism to convert infidels into the faith of 
Islam, by open violence, appear to have been the founda- 
tions for all his Indian campaigns.* 

His forcible conversion of the Hindus, his destruction 
and plunder of their sacred temples, his inhuman slaughter 
ef their priests and bravest warriors, seem to have estab- 
lished in the hearts of the Hindu people, a terror and a 
hatred of the Mahomedans, which was, perhaps, never 
afterwards completely redeemed. During these invasions 
of Mahomed, the efforts of the Hindu Princes to resist 
them, were comparatively feeble and were marked by those 
• When Mahome d captatad the teinple oi Sooiaath, the Brahmint 
ofiered wfawsaaoeauniilbaaparadtheidoL But the Sidtaa widi a Wow 
ol hit maoe diafisaied the image and broke it to pieoea, aajrinif thpt Ua oame 
ahoedd be handed down to pOate^ na the “bfeaker of id^ and not aa 



mutual jealousies and lack of co-operation, which fimdly 
resulted in their utter overthrow and dismemberment 
their ancient dynasties. Even their greatest confederacy in 
A.D. 1006, does not seem to have amounted to a represent- 
ation of the warlike powers of India, and was so quickly 
overthrown, that it scarcely deserves the name of 
coalition and combined resistance. The Rajput Prince, 
Anandapal of Lahore, was the only ruler who appears to 
have had the national honor really at heart. But unassist- 
ed and with limited resources Anandapal could do nothing 
to withstand this formidable invader. Mahomed’s succes- 
sors seemed to have kept on a struggle for supre- 
macy in India— under the title of Ghazni dynasty — fw 
nearly a century and-a-half, when they were overthrown 
by Mahomed Ghoor The history of the Ghoor family is 
traced to a merchant, whose son fled to India from Ghazni 
to escape oppression. He was in India for some time, and, 
while returning to Ghazni with his son, he was drowned 
in a shipwreck, the son and a tiger being the only survivors 
of the whole crew Eizood-ud-deen Hoosein, for so the 
son was called, fell in with robbers, was imprisoned twice, 
was liberated by the hand of Providence, and was taken 
into the service of Sultan Ibrahim of Ghazni. He married 
a royal Princess and was given the Principality of Ghoor 
as a dowry. He left seven sons, one of whom by name 
Kutb-ud-deen, married the daughter of Biram, Sultan of 
Ghazni, and founded Feroozkoh as his capital He in- 
vaded Ghazni, but was imprisoned and put to death by the 
Sultan, which gave rise to the feuds between the houses 
of Ghoor and Ghazni. His brother Seiff-ud-deen Soon, 
escaped from the capital, collected an army, marched upon 
Ghazni, and captured it, to avenge his brother's death. The 
Sultan of Ghazni, who had fled, returned neat year, and put 
to death Seiff-ud-deen and rqpuned his empire. But the 
youngest brother Seiffsid-deen, called AUa-ud-deen 
Hoosein, invaded Ghazni, captured and pillaged it ior 
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seven days, and destroyed ail the noble edifices which had 
been raised there by the previous monarchs. This was 
in A.O. itsz He appointed on his letum to Ghoor 
his nephews Gheias-ud-deen and Moiz*ud>deen to the 
government of Ghoor, but subsequently imprisoned 
them for their rebellious spirit. They were afterwards 
released and restored to the Principality of Ghoor by 
Mullik Seiff-ud-deen, the son of Alla-ud-deen. After the 
death of Mullik, Gheias-ud-deen succeeded to the throne 
of Ghazni and appointed his brother Moiz-ud-deen to 
rule in Ghoor as his General. This was the famous 
Mahomed Ghoor, who invaded India, and established 
the Ghoor dynasty. His General, Mullik Kutb-ud-deen, 
who was originally a slave, captured the forts of Meerut 
and Delhi from the family of Chawand Ray, made Delhi 
the seat of his government, and converted large numbers 
of its inhabitants into the faith of Islam. Mahomed Ghoor 
returned to Ghazni, granting to his slave General, the Vice- 
regency of India. In A.D. 1 195 Baha-ud-deen, his General, 
took the fort of Gwalior. A year later, the Sultan reduced 
the forts of Kalungor, Kalpi, and Budaoon. After the 
death of Kutb-ud-deen in A.D. 1210, his son-in-law Shums- 
ud-deen Altmish, succeeded him on the throne of Delhi. 
He led his army against Bihar, and Luknooty in 1225 and 
exacted tribute, from Gheias-ud-deen Baktayar Khiiji, Ruler 
of Bengal, and appointed his son Nazir-ud-deen Mahomed 
to the Principality of Bengal. After successfully reducing 
Malwa and Gwalior, he captured Ujjain, and destroyed 
the stupendous temple of Maha Kali, which took 300 
years to build. Raising the temple to the ground 
he destroyed all its idols, removing the most famous of 
them, such as that of Vikramaditya— to be posted as foot- 
steps to his mosque He died in A.D. 1236. During the 
time of Altmish, the Mahomedan power had been estab- 
lished over the whole of Northern India, from the Indus 
to the Guiges, where the power of the Hindus was 



completely broketi. Such of the Native Princes as -were 
permitted to goveru their hereditary kingdoms, paid 
tribute; but the largest portion of the country, appears 
to have been under the direct control of the Mahomedans. 
His daughter Sultan Rezia Begum ruled, after him, for 
about three years with great abilit> and she was put to 
death by her brother Prince Beiram The only notable 
event of Beiram's reign was an invasion of the Punjab by 
the Moghuls under Chengiz Khan m A.D 1241. Beiram 
was put to death by his nobles and vizier, and was succeed- 
ed by his nephew, Alla-ud-deen Musood During his short 
reign, two Moghul invasions took place, and the combined 
forces of the Sultan were defeated by the Moghuls, but 
they were finally repelled by the local authorities and had 
to retire after ravaging the country to a considerable extent. 
Nazir -ud-deen, who had been appointed to the Government 
of Bengal by his father Altmish, was unanimously invited 
by the nobles of Delhi to occupy the throne on account of 
the vicious habits of Musood, who had been already 
deposed and imprisoned by th«-m. Nazir-ud-deen, was a 
General of rare ability, and valour He was a patron of 
letters, and befriended the poor By dint of his adminis- 
trative skill and remarkable personal character, he was 
able to quell all disturbances in his dominions, restoring 
peace and order throughout his territories until his death 
in A.D. 1266.* 

His reign brought peace and happiness to the State, 
and his virtuous private character formed an admirable 

* Kazir-ud-deen was \er^’ )ouiik when he was appointed as the Ruler 
of Benxid by his father His personal habits were ser)- simple Hehadonl) 
one wife, from whom he exacted all homely duties, down to e\’en cookiiiK for 
him, rdusing to furnish her even the asshttanoe of a semaot On one 
octaaion when she comi^aiiied of having burnt her fingers, be exhorted 
her to persevere and said that Cod would reward her for her industry and 
chasdty. As for himself, be said, he was only a trustee of the State funds, 
and hrould aDoV of no wakte la their expenses. Virtnotu Princes live ia 
•the MOst of the most vfeioas tfanea. (?) 
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contTBst to the profligate Princea who bad preceded bin). 
He removed many of the oldest and disaffected officers 
from the frontier posts, and replaced them ’by powerful 
and harmonious garrisons on the west, whence the Moghul 
invasions might be apprehended 

He reduced the greater part of Rajputana, and the 
territories between the Ganges and the Jumna. However, 
the Mewatees and other Rajput ti ibcs, rebelled against 
him in A.D. 1258, and they were only subjugated after 
fighting many bloody battles, with great loss of life on 
both sides. 1 his monarch seems to have left no children 
according to Ferista, and Gheias-ud-deen Uulbun, who 
had been his vizier, during the 30 years of Nazir*ud- 
deen’s reign, ascended the throne without any opposition. 
Like many great men of those times, he was originally a 
Turkish slave, and rose to high power under Altmish. 
Although a slave, he was a great patron of letters, and 
after his accession to the throne, his Court was considered 
the most learned and dignified in Asia. He claims to have 
given refuge to no less than 15 Princes of Central Asia, 
who had been dispossessed of their kingdoms by the grow- 
ing power of the Moghuls, and allotted to each sumptuous 
establishment at Delhi. The etiquette of his Couit was 
very strict, and his public processions and ceremonials 
were the most magnificent that had ever been seen in 
India. Although given to di inking in his early days, he 
not only gave up the evil habit after his accession to the 
throne, but also stnctly prohibited its sale or manufacture 
in his dominions. He repressed puh||i^llMi||^ty with 
the utmost severity. The in 

A.D. 1366, the year of bis acces^^VMfie thro}ireQ^S|hey 
were put down, and slaughtermL2(Mi|iC|ii^atelyA&]|ere 
were several other rebellion 
with equal severity and 

rebelhon, however, was 1 iiiiii [iiinni^ililiiiii JBPy py 

of Bengal, who bad assumed tnidawaf Kina: UomM^To. 
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Two successive expeditions, which had been despatched 
against the rebel Viceroy had utterly failed, and the Sukan 
undertook the third in person to punish Toghral Khan. 
Mullik Mokunder, one of the King’s officers, discovered 
the camp of the rebel Viceroy, charged into it with 30 of 
his bravest men and succeeded in putting them into rout 
under great confusion, as the camp-followers, laboured 
under the impression that the whole army of the Sultan 
of Delhi was on them. Toghral, who fled awa3', was 
pursued and killed. Bulbun let his revenge in full upon 
the rebels, and slaughtered not only the males, but also 
innocent women and children in such large numbers, that 
in the end, being disgusted with the massacre of innocent 
people by their sovereign, the law officers and religious 
advisers of the Sultan, strongly remonstrated upon his 
butcheries, and the Sultan had to give in to their combined 
protests, in A.D. 1267 Sher Khan, who had been appoint- 
ed as Governor of the Western Frontier, by the late 
King, died, and Prince Mahomed, the eldest son and heir 
to Bulbun was appointed as his successor. Sometime 
after this the Moghuls invaded India, but Prince Mahomed 
engaged and defeated them, but in a chance medley, at the 
close of the action, he was killed. This sad death preyed 
heavily upon the old Sultan, and he died in A.D. 1286, 
having reigned in great splendour and glory for 21 years. 
His grandson Kei Kobad succeeded him, but gave himself 
up to debauchery, leaving the executive government in 
the hands of his Minister, Nizam-ud-deen. His father 
Kurra Khan, second son of Bulbun, was ruling as Gov- 
ernor in Bengal. He came to Delhi, advised his son to 
be careful, and warned him of the serious consequences 
which would follow from such mismanagement, and he 
retunied to Bengal The youth, instead of listening to the 
salu^y advice of bis father^ plunged himself into a ^xirtex 
of ^i^inate pleasures, and brought on paralysis. The 
Mlnfitter was potstmed to death, and three men— officers 



of the Court,— raised themselves into power, of whom 
Jelal-ud<leen Feroze, of the Khilji tribe, was the Cfaid^ 
In A.D. 1388, the King was murdered by a Tartar, and 
with him ended the dynasty of the Slave Kings in Indian 
Jelal'Ud-deen proclaimed himself as the Emperor of Delhi 
and to ensure his succession undisturbed, he caused the 
infant son of his master to be murdered. 

Ferista says that the Khiljis were a tribe, originally 
belonging to Turkestan, but who settled down in the moun- 
tains west of the Punjab when they were driven out of their 
country. They were a warlike race and many of them entered 
the service under the sovereigns of Ghazni and Delhi. Some 
of them rose to very high offices. Jelal-ud-deen was the son 
of the Governor of Samara and rose rapidly in the service 
of the late King He was 70 years old at the time of 
his accession to the thione, and he assumed the reins of 
the Government, probably with a great distrust, in his own 
powers, to do justice to the exalted rank, to which he had 
raised himself. He professed great humility and did not 
like to ascend the throne or ride into the palace. His 
elevation produced no external change in pomp or cere- 
mony and he received his former friends 111 the same 
simple style, in which he was wont to receive them before 
he became the King of Delhi. 

Delhi became a point of attraction for all learned men 
of Asia, and poets, musicians, dancers and singers were 
liberally patronised and encouraged, Amir Khusroo, one 
of the sweetest of the Persian poets, was appointed libra- 
rian to the King. In the suppression of the numerous, 
rebellions, and the treatment which he afterwards gave to 
the rebels, Jelal-ud-deen showed such absence of feelings of 
revenge and hatred, that his courtiers— accustomed to 
scenes of bloodshed and wholesale butcheries— were 
greatly alarmed and remonstrated strongly with their 
sovereign on bis leniency in awarding punishments, snd 
painted in glowing colors the fatal conaeqnenoea, whiA 
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would flow from such an irresolute and lenient pcdicy, To 
such friends, he is stated to have said quietly thus liy 
^frsends, I am now old and weak and 1 wish to go down to 
the^Hrave without shedding more blood” 

This sudden leniency on the part of the Emperor, 
however, gave rise to much increase in crime of all sorts. 
Many of the Governors openly rebelled, and a conspiracy 
WHS made to depose the King. One of the conspirators 
secretly gave information to the King, at a meeting they 
held for this purpose, and the King sent his royal guards 
to bring all the conspirators before him. I'hey expected no 
less than death as their punishment, 'but the King to the 
surprise of all, drew his sword, flung it before them, and 
challenged the boldest amongst them to use it against him 
if they dared (?) All were taken aback at this nobility of 
the King's cliaracter and prostrated themselves before him 
and begged his forgiveness. The King roused himself to 
a sense of duty and marched against the rebels in Malwa ; 
but the campaign proved inconclusive owing to his 
aversion to cause further bloodshed. In A D 1292, how- 
ever, he repelled, with great activity and vigour, an in- 
vasion of the Moghuls and one of their Chiefs joined him 
with 3,000 of his followers, and received his daughter in 
marriage. Ferista says that these Moghuls became Maho- 
medans, thereby implying that the Islamic faith had, not 
as yet, been embraced by some of the distant provinces of 
Northern Asia. In A. D. 1293, the King moved on to 
Malwa and reduced it to obedience. His nephew, Alla-ud- 
. deen, -now rising into notice, brought the Hindus of 
Bhilsa, and other Central Indian Districts, to subjection. 
These services procured for him the Government of Oudh, 
in addition to that of his own Province Kurra. Encouraged 
■by his recent successes, Alla-ud-deen requested the Em- 
peror to grant him permission to make an ezpeditkm into 
ithe countriae of Soutfaem ^india, which had not been, 
thsysft, penetrfted by the Malmmedan conquerors. He set 



out whir 8,000 horse, in A. D. 1394 fwthe Deeosni *Htt 
seems to bsve apparently marched by the line of S an ge r 
and Jubbulpore, for he debouched from the tabielatid of 
Central India, by the passes into Berar, upon its capital 
Ellichpur. This was held by a Jain Raja called El, who 
seems to have been a feudatory oi the King of Deoghur. 

A severe engagement appears to have taken place, in 
the plains of Ellichpur, and from thence he pushed on to 
Deoghur. It was considered the most impregnable for-; 
tress in India and was the capital of the Devagiri Yadavas, 
whose sway extended almost over the whole country of 
Maharastra.* 

Alla-ud-deen, with all his resources and activity, could 
make no impression on this impregnable fortress, but he 
closely besieged the city. Rama Deva, its King, stoutly 
defended it, but as the provisions ran short, the King was 
obliged to come to some terms, and promised to pay a 
heavy ransom, on which the Mahomedans consented to 
retire. But at this juncture, the Raja's son Sankara Deva, 
appeared with the main army, and engaged the Maho- 
medans with great courage. But be was eventually defeat- 
ed and Rama Deva had now to buy his liberty by payment 
of a still larger sum to the Mahomedans, than he had fixed 
as his ransom before. The amount named by Ferista appears 
to be quite incredible, but there seems to be no doubt 
whatever, that it must have been very large. Alla-ud-deen 

* Onto of the «trongc8t hill fortresMS in India may be leen in Devagiri. 
This waa originally a conical ahaped hill, rising out of the plain, and 
separated, rather more than a mile from the tebleland to the north. The 
sides of the hill had been scarped perpendicularly for a height of ISO ieet 
and thus making it inaccessible This was probably done during the tfane of 
the escavMkm of Uw cave temides of Ellora. A brand dheh was fanned 
round the UU, and there was no pasiage to its summit, but through n tnnaoi 
which cominendiig in the ditch, bad been led through the interior of the UU 
itself wtiefa was composed of aoHd traproefc. This hnpmgnnlile lortrtm 
wwiaaiqaeinladia,tbMi,asitis,now. h wan atterfy inaaeiasIhiB. htmt 



then formed the infiamous desipi of mardering hi* imsus* 
pecting aged uncle, and with a view to accompUah his 
diabolical object, he invited bis uncle Jelal-ud>deen, Sultan 
of Delhi, to his Province of Kurra, and in the meeting on 
the barge had him assassinated in A. O. 1295 by two 
Tartars, whom he had engaged for this nefarious purpose. 
Ana-ud>deen was crowned King of Delhi with great pomp 
in A.D. 1296. Ferista's remarks, about the new King’s first 
charities, on his accession to the throne of Delhi, to obli- 
terate his treacherous murder of his aged uncle, are very 
apt and deserve full quotation. The learned historian 
thus observes “ He, who ought to have been received 
with detestation, became the object of admiration, to those 
who could not see the blackness of his deeds, through 
the splendour of his munificence."* 

The two sons of the late sovereign were finally secured 
by the usurper and put to death, in a barbarous manner. 
After the murder of these Princes, Alla-ud-deen, thought his 
position was secure, and he commenced an earnest and in 
many respects at first, a beneficial government From the 
varied and romantic events of the period, the several 
expeditions sent into Southern India, as yet not well 
known to the Mahomedans, and the strange character of 
the King himself, the reign of this Prince, appears to be 
one of the most remarkable and interesting of the early 
Mahomedan sovereigns of India. Alla-ud-deen quickly 
redeemed all the weakness and irresolution of the previous 
sovereign. In A. D. 1297 he sent a force under Aluf Khan 

* Sidy Modin, a celebrated Derviah was executed for a plot agaimt the 
Kie at JelaMuMeen, and hb curse as be died, against the Sultan and hb 
posterity, appears to have affected the monardi very deeply. In A. D. Ittl 
there was a severe iamine and the King's eldest son Khu Kannan fell a 
victim to a raging eiddcmk. Both these events were attributed by the 
people to the curse at the holy Dervish. There were many who remem- 
ber^ Uie cnree of the Derviah as agaiaat the Kfaig, and beiiet^ it ans duly 
MBIlert, not only as rega r ded the actual murderer, but afterwards in the 
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to Gvserat, and Anhulwara was again takea The idty 
of Camhay was held to ransom and a large sum of moa^ 
was obtained. A slave named Kaffur was presented by a 
merchant there, to Aluf Khan, who afterwards became the 
famous General Mallik Kaffur. During his reign, there were 
four Moghul invasions, with forces numbering up to 200,000 
men, but they were all eventually repelled. Elated with 
his successes, the Sultan entertained the idea of propagating 
anew faith of his own and of conquering the world like 
Alexander But these mad projects had do be abandoned 
after a while. In A. D. 1299. he undertook a campaign 
against Runtunbhora, in which he was severely wounded 
and left for dead on the field by his uncle Kookankhan, 
who reporting the King's death, ascended the throne. 
Alla-ud-deen recovered partly and appeared at his camp 
where the soldiery received him with great enthusiasm. 
Rookanklian was captured and beheaded. After these 
successful campaigns, he had much time to devote to the 
improvement of his civil administration and crime was put 
down for a time, drinking was prohibited throughout his 
kingdom, roads were repaired, and highv/ay robberies 
became rare. The revenues were exorbitantly fixed, and 
exacted, and the poorer classes of the Hindus, were treated 
with no consideration. The rich, among both the com- 
munities, were tortured to give up their wealth, and his 
edicts, some good and many mischievous, in their nature, 
were introduced into almost all the departments of the 
State. In A. D. 1303, he despatched an army by way of 
Bengal to Warangal, then ruled by the Narapathi branch 
of the Andhra dynasty. His own previous expeditions bad 
opened the way to the Mahomedans in the Deccan and 
their inroads became frequent and unbearable. 

He marched to Chittoor with an army and< reduced it ; 
and then be wanted to go himself to the Deccan, but 
having received intelligence of the arrival of 000,000 
Moghul horse, he hastily returned to defend bis capitid 



Delhi The Moghuls ravaged up to the very gates' of 
Delhi, but suddenly retreated, having apparently hem 
struck by an unaccountable fear. AH Beg, a Moghul leader, 
with 40,000 horse, penetrated as far as Amroha ia 
Rajputana, but was defeated in A D 1304, with heavy 
loss by Toghlak Khan, the brave Governor of the Punjab. 
The Raja of Chittoor was captured and cast into a prison 
at Delhi, but he afterwards escaped with the help of his 
daughter, recovered Chittoor and became a feudatory of 
the King, on condition of furnishing 5,000 horse and 10,000 
foot to the imperial army * 

In A. D. 1305 the Moghuls again invaded India, but 
were defeated on the banks of the Indus by Toghlak. The 
captive Moghuls were sent to Delhi, put to death and a 
pillar was built on their skulls But this inhuman treat- 
ment, instead of deterring the Moghuls from further incur- 
sions, brought them once more in the same year ; but they 
were again defeated by Toghlak, who pursued them into 
Cabul and Ghazni and levied heavy contributions from 
those cities, which restrained the Moghul incursions for 
some years afterwards In A D 1306, Rama Deva, King 
of Devagiri, having neglected to send his tribute for three 
years, an expedition was despatched against him under 
Mallik Kaffur, the famous slave General, with ioo,ooohorse. 
The Raja ot Devagiri, finding it hopeless to oppose such a 
formidable force, entertained Mallik Kaffur hospitably and 
accompanied him to Delhi. Rama Deva was honorably 

* The Ra]a of Chittoor had- a beautful daughter whom the Sultan 
demanded as the pnce of his release Tho Knj* feigned consent and 
communicated the news to his daughter. She cleverly determined to mair»- 
theae terms the means of her father’s release and proceeded towards Delhi 
furnished with the King's pass to visit her father. When she was near thil 
city, she Siled the liuera, with her devoted warriors, as if they had been 
her female attendants, and got admission into the prison where her h|i « trr 
im confined, unsnspecdngly. The guards were ea.Hily overpowered, and 
aaAehad boraes provided far their eenpe the father and daughter rode 
tfNonghthedtyandeacaped. 



treated by the Sultan of Delhi, and this kindneas, bomd 
the Raja,io remain as a faithful feudatory of the Ifahotee)^ 
dan sovereign during his lifetime. The army, which wm 
despatched in A. D. 130J, through Bengal against the king* 
dom of Warangal was unsuccessful and retreated after 
severe sufferings and loss of men. Again in A. D. 1309 
Mallik Kaffur was despatched against WarangaL He 
captured the fort after a long siege, and concluded a treaty 
by which the Raja had to pay a heavy sum of money, and 
tribute annually. In A. D. 1310 Mallik Kaftur marched 
against Owarasamudra, which w'as in the highest state of 
prosperity and which had survived the destruction of the 
Chalukyas of Kalyan by the Yadavas of Devagiri. Dwara- 
samudra was captured easily, and sacked and the magni- 
ficent temple of Siva was severely injured. The booty 
obtained by Mallik Kaffur was immense being 312 
elephants, 20,000 horses, and 96,000 maunds of gold. The 
amount appears incredible, but it is a curious circumstance 
to be noted, that no silver was found, the idols, the orna- 
ments, public and private, and the plate being all of beaten 
gold.* 


* This temple is the well knoun temple <>( Haleliedu, in Mysore, and it 
exists now in much of its oriKinal Iieauty .ind perfection, as one of the most 
admirable specimens of florid Hindu architecture in India. [See note, page 
61 } A rea-sonable doubt may arise as regards the immensity of the wealth 
supposed to have been carried away from the plundering of the South 
Indian royal cities and the sack of the grami temples, which adorned their 
capiuls. Fensta says that Mallik Kafiiir presented Ins sovereign 96,000 
maunds of gold. The maund in different p.nrts of 1 ndia vanes considerably. 
In the extreme South it weighs the least, while in the extreme North ol 
India, It weighs the most I wamin Ahmednagar for a few days and found 
the maund there, as consisting of 40 seers of 80 tolas each, or about 8,300 
rupees weight This is now usually called the Bengal maund or that which 
weighs Mbs. 06,000 maunds multiplied by the number of tolas 8,300 (nipM 
weights), will give the huge figure of 807,200,000 tolas weight of gold. TUa 
precious metal, coveted os it is, by ail nations and at all ttmes, ums cheap 
during the Middle Ages and ii we multiply the aliove figureof the w^ght of 
gold in tolas by about Rs.lf per tola, its price then, we get the eoonnoiM 
value of Rs. 4,018,300,000, or about 400 crores of rupee s (about 885 mUtiow 
■terlinx) at the present rate of gi^d. This, however, doea not aaem to ba 



Many of the Moghuls captured were converted to 
Mahomedanism, and the King had taken them into service. 
For some unaccountable reason, he conceived a dislike to 
them and put to death 15,000 of them in a single day. 

The large booty from the South, coupled with the 
punctual collection of the increased revenue, had filled 
Delhi with wealth, and the number of public buildings, 
mosques, mausoleums and colleges, built during this time 
exceeded those of any other period. The King's temtories 
had attained their highest extent, and with it the King’s 
temper— always eccentric — began to alter considerably. He 
gave Mallik Kaffur the direction of public affairs and 
appointed his young sons to offices of the highest trust, 
which had to be managed by corrupt deputies. Mallik 
Kaffur undertook another expedition in A. D. 1312 into 
the Deccan, and stayed in Deoghur, after putting its King 
Sankara Dcva to death He collected all the tributes due 
to the Delhi sovereign, and forwarded the accumulated 
treasures to his master. 

’ The King growing old, could not live without his 
favourite Mallik Kaffur, and therefore, he was recalled. But 


such a larKe amount as to make the readers disbelieve m the statement of 
Fensta altogether When Bednur was captured b) Hyder, he seems to have 
earned away about 20 crores of rupees. The Boer War cost the British 
about 400 crores The R usso-Japanesc War has already cost the contending 
parttea about this sum or even more When Mahomed of Ghazni plundered 
the temple of Somnath, he is said to have secured immense treasure. 
Col. Dew, in his translation of Ferista estimates the amount taken away 
by Mallik Kaffur as 100 million sterling. Mr. Sewell says that Ferisu must 
have meant the Ahmednagar mtm whidi '' weigh.s ” 163| lbs. I do not 
know where he got this information from. He gives the weight of diia 
gold as 18,672,000 lbs. A U. weighs 40 tolas, and this will give 626,86 P/ )00 
tolas of gold. Multiplying this again by R8.15 per tola of gold we get 
6,408,2004)00 or about 940 crores of rupees. Hawkin, writing early in the 
17th century, gives about 88 lbs. for a maund, and Middleton about the same 
time fixes im value at S3 lbs. In the Madras Presidency the maund generally 
weighs 24 or 88 ibs. Even if the gold weight is taken as per Madras 
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Mallik. seeing the infirm condition of the nKHiarch, ctm- 
ceived the ambitious project of succeeding him. With this 
view Mallik plotted and succeeded in confining the two 
sons of the Sultan and his wife. To add to the King's 
vexation, Guzerat broke into rebellion, and the troops sent 
there were defeated. The Rajputs of Chittoor expelled 
the Mahomedans, and^Haripal Deva, son-in-law of Rama 
Deva of Devagiri, expelled the Mahomedan garrisons from 
the Deccan. The King died with these miserable reflections 
in A. D. 1316. Mallik at once produced a deed, alleged to 
have been written by the King, in which Oomar, his 4th 
son, was nominated as his successor under the regency of 
Mallik; and the boy was immediately placed on the 
throne. Mallik KaflTur caused the two eldest sons ol the 
sovereign to be blinded and made an attempt to murder 
his 3rd son Moobaruk. This plot, however, failed by the 
presence of mind of Moobaruk, who readily gave his 
jewels to the executioners sent to kill him, and escaped. 
These ruflians quarrelled over their booty and the affair 
was brought to the knowledge of the officer who com- 
manded the royal guards. This grateful officer attacked 
Mallik Kaffur in his own apartments and put him to death. 
Moobaruk was crowned in A. D. 131; His first measures 
were beneficial and calculated to bring order and peace. 
Many captives were released, all restrictions on trade and 
agriculture were removed, and wise regulations were 
introduced for the administration of laws His vicious 
nature, however, was not long in making itself exhibited. 
In A. D. 1318 he marched to Devagiri, defeated Haripal, 
and caused him to be flayed alive in a most shocking 
manner. 

On his return to the capital, the King’s excesses knew 
no bounds. He was rarely sober, and perpetrated the 
most frightful cruelties in his drunken moments. Ferista 
says, that this King went to such excesses, as to dress 
himself as a common actress, and go with vile public 



women, to dance at the houses of the nobility. Hie 
depravity of a royal mind could hardly be imagined to 
descend to lower depths of degradation and want of 
personal respect. Mallik Khusroo, onginally a Hindu 
slave, who rose rapidly in the King's service, and who was 
promoted by him to responsible posts, had been sent from 
Devagiri to the Carnatic, and the spoil he obtained was so 
great that he conceived the project of declaring his inde- 
pendence in the Deccan Although his ambitious desires 
proved unsuccessful, he managed to conspire against the 
King, and had him murdered in A. D. 1321. The con- 
spirators, assisted by Khusroo, murdered, not only the royal 
Princes, but also the 3’ounger children of Alla-ud-deen. 
Next day after the murder of Moobaruk, Khusroo, ascend- 
ed the throne under the title of Nazir-ud-deen and took 
Deval Devi, the widow of Khizer Khan, to himself. News 
of this horrible revolution at the capital, and the cold blood- 
ed murder of the royal Princes, spread rapidly throughout 
the Provinces, and Ghazy Beg Toghlak, the brave and 
faithful Viceroy of Lahore, and other Chiefs marched at 
once upon Delhi Khusroo, however, was not without 
courage and resources, and hastily collecting all the roj’al 
guards and such other troops as were available, he took 
the field against the invading armies. 

But before the hardy veterans of the frontier marches, 
these effiminatc soldiers of Delhi, had no chance of success. 
Khusroo was thoroughly defeated on the field of Soora- 
satti (Saraswathi), and his forces were routed. Helled, 
but was soon captured and executed. Toghlak received 
next day the congratulations of the nobles of the city and 
was presented with the keys. He accompanied them to the 
city. Fensta remarks, that “on arriving at the Palace of 
the Thousand Minarets, Toghlak wept bitterly and 
declared, that he had been induced to draw the sword, only 
to rid the world of a monster, and that, if none of the 
nOyal race survived, he would serve, whoever, among the 
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nobility, feight be chosen as King. The miUtitude wHb 
one shout stated, that he only was fit to reign, that he, 
who had often delivered them from the Moghuls, had now 
freed them from a horrible tyranny, and thereupon taking 
him up, they carried him into the great hall of audience 
and seating him on the throne hailed him as “ Shah Jehan " 
or King of the world " It is really difficult to imagine any 
scene of histoi^', more impressive and exciting than this. 
The dynasty of the Khiljis had thus passed away in a wild 
storm of revolution and murder, attended with shocking 
excesses, after it had continued for a period of 33 years. 
The change was quite a welcome to the people, as they 
had suffered so deeply and so long. 

We have seen how Ghazi Beg Toghlak ascended the 
throne amidst the shouts of the people. He never disap* 
pointed their hopes, nor proved himself unworthy of the 
position into which he was raised by the nobility. He 
assumed the simple title of Gheia.s-ud-deen I'oghlak. He 
was a Governor of mature age, and ripe experience, and 
was brave and faithful to his sovereign. During his long 
term of viceroyalty in Lahore, he had extensive territories 
entrusted to him, and he was able enough, to repel the 
frequent incursions of the Moghuls, to which reference has 
already been made. His first measures restored confidence 
and system. Regularity in the public administration of 
officers was at once established Codes of law were 
compiled and put into practice in the Civil and Criminal 
Courts. Under his personal care, extensive repairs had 
been made to the public buildings, and the city of Delhi 
wore altogether a new aspect He strengthened the 
Western Frontiers by forts and garrisons, and the incur- 
sions of the Moghuls were effectually prevented durii^ 
the remaining years of his reign Devagiri and Warangal, 
had, however, revolted, and the King despatched bis eldest 
son, Aluf Khan, to the Deccan, with a numerous army to 
restore order and bring the refractory Princes to subjection. 
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Oivagiri submitted, but Pratapa Rudra II. made a stout 
resistance in the field, and when he was obliged to return 
into the fortress of Warangal, defended it so desperately 
that the Mahomedan invader could not take the fort easily. 
During the protracted siege of Warangal, an epidemic — 
probably cholera— swept off hundreds of troops among the 
besiegers every day, which not only terrified the rest, but 
prevented the siege operations from being pushed on with 
vigour. A fresh panic was caused by reports of the death 
of the King in Delhi, and many of the officers actually left 
the camp with their divisions for Delhi, Thus neglected, 
the Prince had no choice, but to raise the siege and return 
with the small remnants of the forces left with him. Two 
months later, he collected, however, a fresh army, and 
proceeded to the siege of Warangal, to redeem his honor. 
He was more careful and circumspect on this occasion, than 
before, and garrisoned Beder and Kowlas, when they were 
taken, with a view to strengthen the position of the main 
army, in case there should be any reverses. He reduced 
the Rajah of Jajnugger to subjection and exacted tribute 
from him.* 

He besieged Warangal and captured it after a gallant 
defence. Pratapa Rudra Deva and his family were sent to 
Delhi and Mahomedan officers were appointed to rule 
over Warangal. In A.D. 1335 the King visited his Eastern 
Frontier and met there Kurra Khan, son of Bulbon, who 
had retained his position as virtual King throughout these 
interminable revolutions. He was now confirmed in his 
government of Bengal and permitted to assume the royal 
insignia The King returned to Delhi in February, where 
his son had prepared a great pavilion for his reception on 
the plain beyond the city. On the conclusion of the 
entertainment, the Prince and the nobles preceded the 

* JahmrvuforBOOMtiineaqiital of tbeOrteaKings. Bjr this it feenw 
tiMtt the Sahan hMl sabfogatad Orissa 



mug, and when the tatter was about to leave the buikiuiib 
the roof fell in and the King was killed.* 

Gheias-ud'deen Toghlak had reigned four years and 
some months. 

The character of Gheias-ud-deen, appears to great re- 
lief, in the midst of a series of revolutions and bloodshed, 
murders and ingratitude, and the violent brutal passions 
which prompted men of those da^ s to commit excesses in 
their insatiable scramble for power and wealth. He was a 
faithful and brave General, in whose mind infamous and 
traitorous thoughts never crossed After his victory over 
Khusroo, he made a search for the survivors of the royal 
family, and finding none, he openly told the nubility, that 
he would serve faithfully any one of them, who would 
ascend the throne. He gave a sound education to his son 
and he himself seems to have been learned He patronised 
men of letteis, and his short administration gave ample 
proof of the generous instincts which prompted him in the 
discharge of his exalted duties 

Aluf Khan or Mohomed Toghlak succeeded him. He 
was an eloquent speaker , his letters were models of style 
and good composition ; his memory was remarkable; he had 
studied all the sciences of the period ; he was specially 
advanced in mathematics and medicine, and in remarkable 
cases he used to attend on patients himself and note down 
the symptoms of the progress of their complaints. He 
was an adept in the study of the Grecian philosophy and 
was extremely fond of discussions with learned men. He 
was a strict religionist, and omitted no prayers or cere- 
monials, and did not tolerate their omission by others. 


* FerisU, after a carefid perusal of the histories of the period, aqiitli 
the Pnnce of all desifiis agaiiist his faUier’s life. Thete were, however, 
aooie. who ventnred to say, that the death of the King eras inteothMiatly 
braoKfat about by die Prin^ to eoaMe Umto succeed totbeduroae at an 
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Ferista says that, in spite of these splendid accomplish- 
ments, the Prince was totally devoid of mercy or of 
consideration for his people. Mr. Elphinstone rightly 
speculates as to whether the King's nature had not a strong 
tincture of insanity about it. This was Mohomed Toghlak 
usually styled “the mad." On his accession to the throne 
he distributed extravagant sums of money among his 
nobles and adherents The irrepressible Moghuls appeared 
again and overran the country up to the gates of Delhi. 
Mohomed displayed an unaccountable and mischievous 
inactivity foreign to his general character and bravery, in 
ransoming his dominions by paying a large sum of money 
to the Moghuls, which, as was proved in the sequel, only 
stimulated the Moghuls to renewed invasions of his 
territories. 

When this dangei passed off, he marched into the 
Deccan, coiiipletel3' subjugated it, and, returning to Delhi, 
he annexed Lucknow and Chittagong These successes 
were more nominal than real, for the internal administra- 
tion ol the Slate affairs were shamefully neglected. The 
currencj’ became debased ; the King's extravagances knew 
no bounds , his credit was shaken , he tried to introduce a 
paper currency which added further confusion to his em- 
barrassed finances, agriculture became impossible under 
the exactions imposed on the land and its produce, and 
large tracts were left uncultivated ; the people were driven 
to plundering and devastating the country, as their 
legitimate occupations were found impracticable. He 
raised 370,000 horse for the conquest of Persia, but the 
salaries of the troops fell into arrears ; they dispersed and 
pillaged the regions they passed through. In A. D. 1337 
the King despatched 100,000 horse, under Khusroo Mallik, 
his sister's son, to conquer China, but the whole army 
miserably perished in the snows of the Himalayas, and 
such of those who returned from this mad expedition were 
cruelly put to death by the King. In the meanwhile tbe 
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V iceiY>y of the Deccan, Baha>ud -deen, another nephew of the 
King, had rebelled against him, and the Sultan sent Khaja 
Jehan, the Governor of Guzerat, against his nephew. A 
battle was fought near Devagiri, the rebel was defeated 
with considerable loss, and he fled with the remnants of 
bis army to the Raja of Kampili in the Carnatic. The 
Raja of Anagondi gave shelter to the rebel, and appears to 
have advanced to Kampili to oppose the Sultan when he 
came in person to conduct the war * 

The rebel’s position in Kampili, however, was found to 
be so formidable that the Kmperor himselt, had to return 
and resume the operations in person in the Deccan. In 
the several encounters he had with the Ha|a of Kampili, he 
seems to have been first unsuccessful, but he eventually 
defeated the Raja, and forced him to lake shell oi in his 
formidable tortress of Anagondi He was besieged, and 
the place was captured after stout resistance and the Raja 
ot Kampili was thrown into prison Ills nephew had fled 
for protection to the Ballala Raja of Dwarasamudra, who 
hud removed his (upital to Toonooi '1 he Sultan pursued 
him there, and besieged the capital of the Ballala Raja, who 
very prudently, handed him over to the Sultan, b> whom 

*FensU says that nlicn the Sultan of Delhi, mart lied .iKainst the Kaja 
of Kampili, he uas twice routed b> the Kaja's fortes Hut duriiiK the third 
invasion of Mohomed ToKhlal. aKainst the Kaja of Kani|iili, the lomhined 
armies were defeated, and Haha-ud-deen fletl to Dwar.isaniiidra This was 
in A D 13311. The Kaja of Kampili w.is thrown into prison This stale- 
nwntof Ferista seems to be irreconcilable w ith the fai ts alreaily narrated, 
in the previou-s chapters. If Vijayanaitar or rather \ idyana^ar was found- 
ed in A D. 1336 and Harihara I ruled o\er it with the help of his Hrahmin 
Minister Vid>aranya, there could hate lieen no Raja of Kampili to be 
throwm into pnson, unles-s it was Hanhara I himself Raya Vanisavali 
says that Vidyaranya ruled for about 10 years independently, i r from A. D. 
1336 to A.D 1346 and then placed Hanhara on the throne of Vi^ayanagar. 
It is possible to conceive that a General of the Anagondi forces, who had 
been despatched by Hanhara to Kampili, to oppose the Sultan may have 
been captured, and thrown into pnson and that being in a great hurry to 
capture his nephew Baha-ud-deen, the Sultan of Delhi, marched southtrards 
to Dwarasamudra, and seems to have taken no further notice of tbeae 
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Bahft-ud-deen was flayed alive, and his flesh cooked’ and 
given to be eaten by the females. He returned to 
Devagiri, and changed its name into Dowlatabad. He 
built fresh lines of fortihcations, and wanted to make it 
his capital. He now compelled the citizens of Delhi to 
proceed to Devagin and in these mad projects of Mohomed 
Toghlak, hundreds of thousands of people perished 
miserably. In A. D. 1340 the Viceroy of Multan rebelled 
against the King, but he was speedily taken and put to 
death. Bengal rebelled but the King was not able to put 
it down. Malabar also had risen against him, and the 
King proceeded thither by way of Warangal. He fell ill, 
but having recovered, he returned, by way of Berar, where 
he built a mausoleum in honor of a tooth, which he lost. 

In A. D 1344 Krishna Naik, the son of Pratapa Rudra 
II. of Warangal, removed to the city of Bijnagar, which 
had been previously founded, and in concert with Ballala 
Deva of Dwarasamudra, aided by all the martial Hindus of 
their dominions, drove the Mahomedan garrison from 
Warangal to Dowlatabad and cleared the country of all 
their posts. From A D. 1344 to A D. 1347 the record of the 
King's reign, is little more than a series of rebellions and 
disturbances in the distant provinces. In A D. 1347 he 
proceeded to Guzerat, and w'hile employed there against a 
local Chief, he heard that most of his troops in the Deccan 
had mutinied and set up a new King. 

Devagiri was in the possession ot the rebels and the 
King .besieged it. While thus employed, he heard of a 
fresh rebellion breaking out in Guzerat. The King, there- 
fore, had to leave Dowlatabad, to the care of his Viceroy of 
Berar, Ismail-ul-Mulk, to conduct the siege and himself 
returned to Guzerat, where order was speedily restored. 
But in the meanwhile, an officer of the rebels, by name 
Hoosein Gungoo, had engaged the Viceroy Ismail-ul-muUt 
and utteriy defeated him and drove the King’s troops from 
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the Deccan. Hootein Gungoo now proclaimed himself » 
the King of the Deccan, under the title of Alla«ud>d«ce 
Hoosein Gungoo Bahmmt. He was destined to become 
the founder of a noble and long enduring dynasty in the 
Deccan. 

In A.D. 1351 the Sultan of Delhi marched to punish 
some Rajput Princes in Sindh, who had given refuge to 
some of the rebels He ate too much of the fish found in 
the Indus, caught fever and died. He had reigned 27 
years in an almost uninterrupted succession of bloody 
reprisals, of rebellions and disturbances and of execu- 
tions and wholesale massacres, which are unparalleled 
even in the revolutionary history of Delhi During the 
time of Mohomed Toghlak, the empire had reached its 
utmost limits '1 he boundaries, may be roughly stated 
thus, of tnis empire during the time of Mohomed. To the 
North the provinces of the Puniab, Delhi and its depen- 
dencies with Oudh and Bengal lurmed an unbroken line 
of possessions from which all lormcr Hindu kingdoms and 
pnncipalities had disappeared under Mahoniedan oppres- 
sion and rapid conquests In Central India, Malwa and 
Behar were conquered and annexed Hut in Kajputana, 
the Hindu Princes held their teiritorics paying tiibute to 
the Delhi sovereign In the west, Gu/erat and Multan 
were royal provinces But lower Sindh remained in the 
hands of Soomera Rajputs. 1 he dominions, of the 
Yadavas of Davagiri, had been incorporated into the empire 
and their dynasty ceased to exist, but some members of 
this family seem to have escaped to their estates near the 
Western Ghauts, where they felt their position secure and 
were not interfered with. Continuing his narration. Ferista 
says:— “ Warangal had fallen and the eastern territories 
of the Andhras had been annexed, but a branch of this 
family appears to have removed to Bijnagar. on the 
Tbungabbadra, and founded a kingdom there which long 
resisted the Uahomedans the Deccan and rose to i^eat 
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power and eitiinence.” In the Deccan proper the 
dominions of the late Yadava kingdom bounded the cm- 
quests of the Toghlaks. They included Berar to the 
north, Davagiri and its dependencies, and extended west 
to the Malabar Coast, and part of the northern Konkan, 
including Raichore, Mudgol, Gulburga, Beder, Bijapur, 
and Gunjooty. But the Mahomedan possession of the 
western part of the Deccan (Satara, Kolahpur and Poona), 
seems to have been doubtful and these were apparently 
under the sway of the native Mahratta Princes. The line 
of boundary to the south and south-west may be roughly 
represented by the rivers Thungabhadra and Krishna. The 
Ballalas still retained semblance of royal power in Mysore, 
but we have seen that they had lost much of their real 
independence. This was finally absorbed by the Princes 
of Bijnagar into their own territories 

Mallik Kaflfur, is alleged, by the Mahomedan his- 
torians, to have penetrated into the extieme south ot 
India and to have built a mosque at Setu Biindar Rames- 
waram The Cholas, Pandyas, and the Ho^salas, had lost 
much of their independence and power and it appears, 
that the remnants of their dynasties, holding nominal 
sway over unimportant provinces, received their last 
shocks for dismemberment bj’ the conqueiing Mahomedans, 
who pressed from the North The Mahomedan empire of 
Delhi was too large, and too unwieldy to remain long in the 
hands of weak and unprincipled monarchs, who succeeded 
on the throne of Delhi, with astonishing rapidity, and w'hose 
revolutionary state of affairs at the capital, hardly enabled 
them, to spare their attention to the proper controlling of 
distant provinces, and affording the necessary protection. 
This unsatisfactory state of affairs in Delhi, g^ve splendid 
opportunities for able and energetic adventurers in all parts 
of India to establish their own dynasties, and to defy, 
with strong hopes of success, the shaky authority of the 
noroinal lovereigas of Delhi. From this time forward, the 
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monarchs of Delhi, do not seem to have made any serioua 
attempts to regain their authority in the Deccan, and the 
political drama there, had to be played by Chiefs, 
Mahomedan and Hindu, who rose to power by dint of their 
own personal exertions and by their capabilities in the 
military art. 

The history of the foundation of the Bahmini kingdom 
and the dynasty which sat upon it for several centuries, 
requires more than a passing notice here. Hoosein 
Gungoo, who defeated Ismail-ul-Mulk, the Viceroy and 
General of Mohomed Toghlak, was originally a poor 
menial in the emplo}’ of a Brahmin of Delhi, named 
Gungoo. When ploughing one of liis master’s fields, he 
chanced to turn up a pot filled with gold coins. He took 
the treasure to his Brahmin master, who, appreciating his 
honesty, constiucted his horoscope, and found therein 
combinations of planets which foretold that he was des* 
tined to obtain royal honours. The Brahmin requested, 
that if this prediction of his, should prove correct, his own 
name, “ Gungoo,” might be associated with his dynasty. 
" It IS perhaps the best confirmation of this story, that at a 
period in which a fierce fanaticism and hatred of Hindu 
idolators, was a proud distinction, coveted by most 
Mahomedans of high rank, Zuffer Khan, when he became 
a King, should have assumed Gungoo Bahmini, as the 
distinguishing title of his dynasty in preference to any 
Mahomedan appellation A title it continued to possess 
till its extinction. Gungoo Hoosem went originally under 
the name of Zuffer Khan, and was introduced to the King of 
Delhi, through his Brahmin master, and rose in his service, 
till he attained to a high military command in the Deccan. 
The struggle for superiority in the Deccan was carried on 
between Zuffer Khan and Imad-ul-Mulk, the Viceroy of 
Berar, but the royal troops were utterly routed and the 
Viceroy was killed in A. D. 1347. I'he King of Delhi, 
seems to have made no further attempts to recover his 
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provinces in the Deccan, and the whole of his posaessioiis 
in that part of India fell into the hands of Zuffer Khan, who 
in the same year was crowned Kinjf under the title of Alla- 
ud-deen Hoosein Gungoo Bahmini. He selected the city of 
Gulburga, as his capital, on account of its central situation, 
and applied himself with great vigour and ability, to the 
consolidation of the power he had thus obtained.* 

Jn A. D 1357 the King was invited by an ancient 
Prince of Guzerat to occupj' that province and advanced 
towards it with a large army, but falling sick, he had to 
abandon the expedition and to return to Gulburga. The 
kingdom was divided into Provinces. The northern was 
Berar, the eastern extended from Berar, Mahore, and 
Ramghur to Indore and Kowlas, on the south was the 
line of the Krishna and the Thungabhadra rivers and on 
the west he had his boundary in the sea. Dharwar 
belonged to the Hindu kingdom of Bijnagar. Over the 
area, included in the general boundaries given above, the 
Mahomedan government had been gradually established 
during the last half-a-century, of invasion and partial 
control The King did not recover from his illness and 
died in A. D. 1358 and was succeeded by his son Mahomed. 
Although the Mahomedan power in the Deccan was now 
very considerable, it was however threatened by two 
great Hindu kingdoms, that of Warangal, now re-possessed 
by Its original dynasty, on the east and south-east, and 
Bijnagar, a more modern State but more powerful than 
Warangal, on the south and south-west. Any display of 
weakness or want of resolution on the part of the Deccan 
Mahomedans would have produced very senous conse- 
quences. But Mahomed Shah, unlike is father, whose 
calm valour, and political dignity, had won for him the 

* It is record«d that he took into bis service his oM Brahmin master, 
Gudroo, and mad« him hia chief treasurer. This »as the first record of 
any hi|^ office, hitherto bavinR been bestoa-ed upon a Hindu by a 
Mabomedan monardi. Bahmini te a corruption of the Sanskrh term 
Brahadnl, which means pert^aiiv to a tfrahmin. 
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kingdom, was a fierce and daring character, burning with 
g^reat zeal and intolerant of all Hindus, and it was with 
the utmost impatience that he received the demands now 
made by Warangal and Bijanagar that he should restore 
portions of the territories ot both States, which his father 
had conquered. Here is a clear implication that Gungoo 
Hoosein had wars, during his lifetime, with both these 
Hindu States, and had perhaps annexed a few unimportant 
portions of their territories The King was not, however, 
able, at once, to enter upon a campaign against either or 
both of these Hindu States. He kept their ambassadors at 
his Court under various pretexts and carefully watched his 
opportunit3’ for action On his brother’s return from Mecca, 
Mohomed's demands on the Raja of Warangal, made that 
Raja to send his son Vinayaka Deva to recover Kowlas. 
Rut he was defeated, and the Mahomedans plundered the 
country up to Warangal. On pa>ment of a war indemnity, 
the Mahomedans retired, and peace continued for some 
time between ihe two kingdoms A party of merchants 
complained of Vinayaka Deva’s exactions, and a war again 
broke out between Warangal and Bahmini The King 
invaded Warangal, captured V'inayaka Deva and put him to 
death. The Hindus, however, so harassed him on his return 
passage, that he suffered great loss in men and baggage. 
He was, however, ultimately successful, and obtained 
cession of Golconda with its dependencies, together with 
valuable jewels and elephants fiom the Kaja of Warangal. 
On his return to Gulburga, a great festival was held in 
celebration of his success, and a band of minstrels, having 
given him peculiar pleasure by their performance, he direct- 
ed an order for their payment to be written on the treasury 
of the Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagar. 

We shall now have to go back to the early Kings of 
Vijayanagar, and see what was their political position, with 
reference to the Princes of Bahmini, the resources they 
commanded, the extent of their territory and how this 

Ba 
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order of the King of Bahmini was received by them, and 
what consequences followed fit>m this " drunken draft ” of 
Mohomed Shah of Bahmini oo the treasury of Vijayanagar. 
Krom a careful {fcrusal of all the documents before us, 
it seems to be a fact that the combination, which Krishna 
Naik had formed in A.D. 1344 of all the Hindu Princes 
of the South, including those of Vijayanagar, had been 
broken up after their first successful attempts to drive 
the Mahomedans out of the Deccan and they do not seem 
to have acted in coalition afterwards. Warangal was a 
powerful State, and Vijayanagar had already possessed 
extensive territories, and was in a flourishing condition. 
Its generals commanded the admiration of the Bahmini 
Sultans, by their bravery, military capacity and success, 
iMiait is a regrettable circumstance that they did not unite 
tiieir forces with those of Warangal to oppose the Maho* 
idedans, and threaten the very existence of their power. 
Mutual jealousies, quarrels over conquered provinces, 
and false fears, that when powerful, the one would 
, destroy or absorb the other, seem to have acted with 
considerable weight in their counsels, and made them 
keep away from helping each other. If really these two 
States had heartily combined against the newly formed 
Bahmini kingdom, its history would have been, probably 
quite different. Even at a later stage, we see the two 
Princes of Warangal and Vijayanagar, sending ambassa- 
dors to Feroz Shah, Sultan of Delhi, to come to their help, 
to fight against the Deccan Mahomedans, but not making 
any combined effort on their own part to fight the Bahmini 
SulUns themselves. A real combination of these two, 
along with such martial Princes, as were willing to join 
them, would have compelled the Babmini Sultan to give 
up aumy of the provinces, which he had conquered or 
anneMd by force. History however will always be what 
it is, and not what we want it to be. 









CHAPTER IX. 


THE EARLY RULERS OF VIJAYANAGAIL 


THE SANGAMA DYNASTY 

Hufkam f. 


When clear documentaiy evidence is before us» it 
would be ifljudicioua to venture into the field of guet»* 
work. Tb« inscription left by Vidyaranya plainly stalte 
that in S. 1258 Dhatu, or A.O. 1336 the city of Vidyanagar 
was founded by him in the already existing city of Vijaya* 
nagar. The -use of the ** Saptami Vibhakti ” (locative case) 
entirely, precludes the idea of Vijayanagar being called 
into exigence then, or, as an archeologist says, “b/ a 
natural transition it passed ere long into Vijayanagar — 
cfU of victory, the Bijanagar of Mahomedan historians 
am the Bisangar^of the French. It is also commonly 
known as Anagnti^, properly the name of a village on the 
other side of the riven said to have been the capital of 
the Yavanas, regardingwhom so little is known.”* 


* Se* p. 10. Ch. It 

Mr.Moemhis " MyM^ Guetteer,” Vol. I., p 844. apparently trie* to 
maka aa UHoundedfOeiHdr He i* ctronx in hi* ''inMriptioa-lon'’ end 
ouKlh 10 have seen, that hr Jiad aary little discretion allooad 'Mm to 
venture the inscription i* clear, wM Mat too, 

when it vrfc" arrittBB WdeTIlie.dictation of a great acholar of VhhStMlyii** 
capacity. "Mr. inee,;fMrhad|riBld not readthi* hnpoitaitt laiii>r%ttuai. or 
could not graap'^tlie jtoem.jtbe 'ISa^ VibbakdT atad la it On 
p. Stt axain. he falb ialD an ate %|he derivation at^ AaSgtaidL’’ This 
dtywasaever calladr** AnaaMtu * E l epha n t pit” aa.teM>)eaiied to 
■ay. hi IfaiHiaiia. jhMWfc 


hiTciaaa, a 
Mr. Rioa oq 


n iMlh hi Kumda. and aMi r 1 


MrsHdMia 

Impljt^a ,^,,^-^ — , ....- 

an “ Etepbaat pk." S^akritiat* 

lated it hito ffaadmivati. 

The idfam a aad d eHc adei of a langnaae are a l ita | r .l| ( pt. l< t ^ andarataiid. 
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The “ Raya Vamsav^i ” is clear on the point of the 
foundation of the city of Vijayanagar by an early King 
called Vijaya-Dwaja ; and, if we assume this as a fact, then 
alone, the Vidyaranya inscription becomes sufficiently 
intelligible. This fact appears to have escaped the notice 
of even a clever writer like Mr. Sewell. Nuniz makes a 
distinct mention of Deorao, having built the city, and 
called it “Vidyajana” in honor of the Brahmin hermit 
whom he met on the bank of the 1 hungabhadra, and with 
whose help he and his successors eventually became 
great Kings. The account given by Ferista, of the foun- 
dation of this city IS given here for reference. Ferista 
says: “This year (A D. 1344) Krishna Naik, the son of 
Ludder Deo, who lived near Warangal, went pi ivately to 
Belal Deo, Kaja of the Carnatic, and told him that he had 
heard the Mahomedans, who were now very numerous in 
the Deccan, had formed the design of extirpating all the 
Hindus, that it was therefore advisable to combine against 
them. Belal Deo convened a meeting of his kinsmen, 
and resolved first to secure the forts of his own country, 
and to remove his seat of government amongst the 
mountains. Krishna Naik promised, on his part, also that 
when their plans were ripe for execution, to raise all the 
Hindus of Warangal and Talingana, and put himself at 
their head. Belal Deo, accordingly, built a strong city 
upon the frontiers of his dominions and called it after his 
son,,“ Beeja" to which the word “ Naggar” or city, was 
added ; so that it is now known as Beejanaggar. He then 
raised, an army and put part of it under the command 
of Krishna Naik, who reduced Warangal and compelled 
Imad-uI-Mulk, the Governor of the Deccan, to retreat to 
Dowlatabad. Belal Deo and Krishna Naik, united their 
forces with the troops of Mabir and Dwarasamudra, who 
were formerly tributaries to the Government of the 
Carnatic. The confederate Hindus seized the country 
occupied by the Mahomedans in the Deccan, and expelled 
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then, so that within a few nontltiB, Motaomed Tos^Uak bad 
no possessions in this quarter except Dowlatabad.”* 

■Many of the ttuaniu mention the name Vidyanagar 
and state that their Princes were ruling in peace and 
wisdom in that noble cit3. Harihara I., Harayappa, oi; 
Harayappa Odeyar seems to have been the first King of 
Vija^'anagar, after its revival, and to have ruled ably his 
new kingdom, with (he help of his Brahmin Minister and 
Guru, Madhava Vid^aranya We have already seen, hbw 
the Deccan and South Indian dynasties of the Hindu 
Princes, were being shattered by their internal quarrels 
and mutual jealousies and also by the irresistible Maho> 
medan invaMons from the North. We have further seen 
that the Mahomedans themselves were subjected to such 
rapid revolutionary movements in Northern India, that by 
the time the early V’ljayanitgar rulers appeared on the 
political horizon, the Emperors of Delhi had almost lost 

•The year, as well as the details Riven b> Kerista alxiiit tin inundation 
of the aty of Vi]ayanaRar, considerably varies with those stated by the 
Vidyaranya in!a;ription, as well as those Riven in the “ Kaya Vamaavali." 
Ludder Deo ts Pratapa Kudra 11 Hut who was this Helal Deo, who was 
ruling in the Carnatic, and who was his son Heeja or Vijaya? The 
denvation looks plausible enough if it had any foundation in truth. Mabir, 
perhaps, stands for Malalur ferista distinctly states that the Rajas of 
Malabar and Dwarasamudra were feudatories of the Carnatic lie thus 
introduces a new family into the Carnatic, atxnit whom, as yet, we have 
bad no references. It seems to be a fact that the Hindus placed themselves 
under the leadership direct or indirect of Krishna of Warangal, and 
succeeded in expelling the Mahomedans from the Deccan for some years. 
Writers on the history of Vijayanagar are jierfectly silent on this significant 
point Mr. Sewell makes no attempt whatever about the existence of any 
city on the southern bank of the river before A D. 1336. Was Vijayanagar 
in existence when Vidyanagar was revived’ or was it built and christened 
as Vidyanagar? or as both Vijayanalar and Vidyanagar? These impor- 
tant details have not been explained When facts are simple, there te no 
need to raise unnecessary doubts, and waste our energies on their soliiti^ 
Vijayanagar, from the references already made, appears to have been'ln 
existence (perhaps mudi shattered by the anarchy which prevndled for 
a abort period after the deatruamn of the Anagondi rulers) whoever may 
have founded it. and to have risen to great eminence before h wu 
revived by the new dynasty of Sangama under their benefactor and Gum 
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their hold on the Deccan, that they had sufficient work to 
attend to in their own territories, and that, for about two 
centuries afterwards, they forsook all pretensions to power 
and political influence in the Deccan and Southern India. 
A new Mahomedan power arose in the Deccan under the 
name of the Gungoo Bahmini dynasty, and in the course 
of a century, it split itself into four or five Mahomedan 
States, with all of which, the Princes of Vijayanagar had 
political relations, and with all of whom they had to 
maintain constant wars for the acquisition of disputed 
territories or for their protection. An attempt must be 
made to explain, in the light of existing inscriptions, the 
extent and resources of the first ruler of Vijayanagar, who 
founded the city in A D 1336; the territories which were 
subjected to his sway, the Princes who ruled under him 
as feudatories, or governors, and the wars in which he 
was involved in the defence of his newly established 
dynasty. This seems to be a difficult task, inasmuch as 
the information bearing on these points is meagre and 
unsatisfactory. Whatever may be the version which we 
believe with reference to the foundation of the capital, it 
appears plain, that Anagondi or Vijayanagar, was already 
the leading city of a nourishing and extensive country, 
over which, for many centuries previously, powerful 
chieftains held their swa}', and collected vast quantities of 
treasure, and had the same concealed in some recesses, 
among the mountain caves which were inaccessible and 
which were, perhaps, known only to the ruling Kings. 
They had large and powerful armies, they commanded 
vast resources, they had many impregnable fortresses, 
and they were important enough to give protection, to 
such a high royal personage, as the Mussalman Viceroy of 
the Deccan, and to have defeated the Sultan of Delhi, in 
various encounters and routed his armies. The anarchy, 
after their destruction, appears to have been of short 
duration, and the Kings of the new dynasty, who sat upon 
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the throne of Vijayanagar, seem to have been recognised 
at an early date by the country, as its legitimate rulers. 
The fugitive Pnnces of the Deci»n and Southern India 
appear to have readily placed themselves under the 
protection and guidance of the Kings of the new dynasty, 
when the}' found them strong enough to defend their 
ancient religion, and to lead them against their natural 
enemies, the Mahomedans, with courage and tact. The 
scions of the disorganised Hindu royal families seem to 
have been only v/aiting lor the appearance of some brave 
leaders, who would give them scope for distinguishing 
themselves in the defence of their country and religion, 
and with such military organization, as would enable 
them, to cope with the Mahomedan incursions with some 
chances of victory and conquest. The early rulers of 
Vijayanagar, appear to have supplied readily these wants, 
so lamentably felt in the thoroughly shattered political 
fabnc of the ancient Hindu dynasties, and to have suc- 
ceeded, in an incredibly short time, in forming themselves 
into a strong bulwark against the Mahomedan invasions, 
and in the establishment of an empire, under whose sway, 
not only the whole of Southern India was brought, but 
also parts of the Decran, and the whole of the east coast 
of India, from Cape Camorin to the confines of the Bengal 
Presidency. 

In spite of the short anarchy, which prevailed before 
the establishment of the Sangama dynasty, the kingdom of 
Vijayanagar appears to have been well populated, and 
extensively cultivated. Portions of Warangal, Devagiri, 
Dwarasamudra, and Konkan, with some provinces in the 
South, seem to have been readily assimilated in the newly 
established kingdom of Vidyanagar, and its first rulers 
appear to have introduced salutary measures, for con- 
solidating their power, for strengthening their frontier 
garrisons and defences, and for devising means to afford 
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the people sufficient protection from all foreign or internal 
disturbances, in the pursuit of their daily avocations. 

Harihara I. was very fortunate in possessing warlike 
and faithful brothers, whom he seems to have appointed 
to responsible offices, under the State, with a view to 
strengthen considerably his uwn position and to give them 
that practical experience, on the nature of which, the 
welfare of the kingdom, largely depended. Bukka, who 
afterwards succeeded Harihara on the throne, and became 
so famous in the history of Vijayanagar, was made Yuva 
Kaja, and entrusted with important military commands. 
Kampa was entrusted with the work of conquest and 
settlement in the Cuddapah and Nellore districts, and he 
appears to have been eminently successful there. Marappa 
seems to have conquered the Kadamba territories and 
ruled at Chandra Gutti, m the west of Mysore What 
became of Mudappa, it is not clearly known. A beautiful 
sasana in Sringeri, dated S. 1268, Parthiva, on the first 
day after the full moon, in the month of Phalguna or 
A.D. 1346, makes a grant of nine villages to Bharati 
Thirtha Sri Pada, his disciples and 40 Brahmins, during 
the reign of Harihara I., when he was ruling with 
his brothers Kampana Odeyfir, Bukkana Odeyar, Mara 
Odeyar, Muda Odeyar, son-in-law Ballappa Dannayaka, 
and Kumara Sommana Odeyar, in commemoration of his 
victories over countries extending from the western to 
the eastern oceans. Ferista’s account of Krishna Naik 
of Warangal, going to the Carnatic Prince, forming a 
strong Hindu confederacy, and dri\'ing out the Mussal* 
mans from the Deccan, seems to receive ample confirm- 
ation from this sasana. At the time of this grant, 
Harihara appears to have had a son called Sommana 
Odeyar, who must have died, apparently, during his 
father’s lifetime, for we hear no more of him afterwards.* 
Kuman in Suukrit, mean* n son, ud when used in the rojrai iuiiliee, 
H amnBy iigBUIee the ana of the rtdiac Prince. 
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From this sasana, it also appears that Ballappa 
Dannayaka (Danda Natka, commander of an army), was 
the son-in-law of Hanhara 1. or one of his brothers, for be 
is called in Kannada “Aliya,” which means properly a 
son-in-law, but it is often used also to denote a sister's son 
or nephew. He seems to have held some high militaiy 
rank under the Vijayanagar King— probably, the com- 
mander-in-chief of the army. Another important fact 
which receives some confirmation from this sasana, is the 
correctness of the dates of the succession of the “ gurus’* 
to the pontifical throne at Sringen The city revived in 
Vijayanagar, was named Vidjanagar, in honor of the sage 
Vidyaranya. Therefore he must have ascended the pon- 
tifical throne before the year A.l). 1336. The dates of 
succession of the priests in Sringen, as given by the 
Snngeri Matt records, are fairly borne out by the various 
inscriptions which have been discovered and interpreted.* 
•Vidyaranya had two t>rothers, Sa).in.i and lihuKanatha. The last 
became a sanyasi in S 1250 or A D 1328 and received hK apiritual 
instructions from Vid> athirtha, to whose memory, the Jtift in the »amnm 
seems to have been m.ide A tradition sa>s that three years later, 
Madhava (afterwards Vidyaran)a') went to SrinKeri, and challenged the 
guru, saying that his brother’s asstim|>tion of the sanyasi slate, wras 
. brought about without a fair knowledge of the Vedas and a conviction 
of the excellence of the assumption of pure ascetiasm. In the n^ht 
Madhava had a dream, in which he was advised l>y his family deity, to 
forsake his pride, fall on the feet of Vidyathirtha, and embrace ascetfeism 
as bis brother bad wisely done before He did, as he was advised to do 
in the dream by his diety, and became a sanyasi the very next day. 
Thus Vidyathirtha had two disciples for the ponbfical throne at Sringeii 
This was m A D. 1331. Vidyathirtha obtained his “ siddhi " in A.D. IMS 
and Vidyaranya probably left Snngen for Viiayanagar and lived there till 
A.D. 1386. His brother Bhoganatha (afterwards called Bharati Tbirtba) 
obtained Us “siddhr' in A.D. 1380 and seems to have been at Sringeri, 
worshipping the goddess Saraswathi and teking care of his pontifical 
duties, while bii more famous brother Vidyaranya acted the parts of 
both a guru and a minister to the rising Kings of the new dynaafjr, 
estabhsbed by him on the throne of Vijayanagar Santaliginad, in which 
the villages granted are said to have been situated, mnst have been 
bronght under the C 0 Ri(dete away of Haribars, before this period, for 
otherwise, no grama of disputed or tnitubducd lands cotild be gifted 
away. 1 have seen the original inscription in K a nnada . 

10 



ITie religious establishment at Sringeri was very 
closely connected with the foundation of the great Vijaya* 
nagar empire, and its phenomenal growth in the commence- 
ment was entirely due to the great ability, influence, 
position and pecuniary help which Vidyaranya lent to its 
early Princes. During the long ministry of Vidyaranya, 
three sovereigns of the Sangama dynasty reigned, via:— 
Harihari 1 ., Bukka I., and Harihara II., and Vidyaranya 
had the satisfaction of witnessing with honest pride, the 
grand growth of an humble kingdom, which he estab- 
lished on the banks of the Thungabhadra, and which, 
during the life of this sage, had extended itself into a 
mighty empire, comprising all Southern India, portions of 
the Deccan, and the greater part of the East Coast. 
An inscription dated A D. 1346 (Hunsur) states that a 
"Virakal" was set up in honor of certain "gowdas" of 
“Chapradahalli " who died fighting in the service of their 
King Hanappa Odeyar Another important inscription 
dated S. 1258 (A.D 1336! testifies to the grant of a village 
named Kapalam, otherwise called Hariharapuram in free 
gift to a Brahmin, named Kesavabhatta • 


* This inscription consists of three copper plates, originally joined by a 
seal, bearing the figure of " V'amana ” Near Sringeri, in Mysore, there is 
a place called Hariharapuram, prolrably, it was called also Kapalam before 
Harihara improved it Harihara I built an agraharam and called it Hari- 
harapurain or the town of Hanhara, This »amn is most important 
at confirming the fact of Harihara ruling in A.D. 1336 in Vi)ayanagar It 
would be extremely difficult to believe that he could have built Vijayw- 
nagar in such a short time, consolidated his authority sufficiently and extend- 
ed his conquests so as to be in a position to make free gifts of distant lands 
In foreign territories in the same year in which he founded a new city and 
dynasty. The other theory receives much support, which saj s that there 
waa a kingdom in the Carnatic, of which Vijayanagar was the capital, 
that after its rulers died, there was a short lived anarchy, that Vidyaranya 
returned quickly from Sringeri on bearing of this interregnum and 
eatablisbed a new dynasty and revived the dty in grander proportions and 
called it after his own honored name. The sudden growth of the dynasty, 
if only estabiished in A.O, 1336, to a power which could diapnte the 
empin of the South of India, with the Mabomedana, after the death ai 
Mobooed Tog^ak, is hardly conceivable. But at the same Uttui , it aaust be 
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An inscription (Tirthafialli) dated & 1369 (Vijaya) 
A.D. 1347, declares that during the increase of the 
victorious reign of Mahamandaleswara Vira Hariappa 
Odeyar, a Minister apparently called Virakaya made a 
grant of land. 

An inscription dated A D 1343 (Swnbhanu) states that 
Bhayanna, descended fiom the Soma Vamsa (Lunar race) 
a worshipper at the feet of Maharajadhi Raja Raja Param- 
aswara, Hariliara Maharaya (when he was ruling) buift a 
tank and agraharam near Hiri Gandasi, Mysore, named 
Mangapura, in honour of his mother (for her spiritual 
benefit), and gave it to the Brahmins. 1 lere it is noted, that 
the humbler titles of Odeyar and Mahamandaleswara, had 
been dropped, and grander ones assumed by Harihara, 
within the short period of seven 3’ears after the commence- 
ment of his rule in Vijayanagar Bhayanna, probably was 
a distant relation of Harihara, being a descendant of the 
Chundra Vamsa Princes It further establishes the fact 
that the conquests of Harihara I. had extended rapidly 
over the.se parts of Mysore, and he seems to have been 
recognised as their paramount sovereign • 

considered, that under the rapid effects ut Indian revulutiuns, much might 
have been accomplished b) active and spirited Princes in 20 or even 10 
years, in the national consolidation of the Hindu |iower of the South, 
which had become so seriously threatened 

The extent and consolidation of this dominion, may favour the 
hypothesis, that the Hijanagar State could not have .ittanied iis dimensions 
in the short period between A.D 1338 and A O 1347 and that it must have 
grown out of the ruins of the former dynasties. 

* There are two villages near Arsikere called Hirigandasi and Chideka- 
gandasi, and this inscription was discovered in the former, where the 
agraharam was supposed to have been built with the tank. 1 have read the 
original inscription and am inclined to read the name as Chayanna, instead 
of Bhayanna The difference between " Cha ’’ and “ Bha" in Kannada is so 
small, that in worn out characters, it is difficult to distinguish between the 
two. If, however, it is read as Bhsyanna, as Mr. Rice seems to have done, 
the name is quite unfamiliar in the Camatk. Names with the simple * ** Ba” 

are oommon, b« contmendng with " Bha" are rare. 
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death must have occurred before A.D. 1344, because in that 
year, as we learn from other sources, Krishna, son of 
Pratapa Rudra of Warangal, took refuge at Vijayanagar 
and in concert with its King, and with the surviving 
Ballala Princes of Dwarasamudra, drove back the Maho* 
medans, rescued for a time part of the Southern Deccan 
country, and prepared the way for the overthrow of the 
sovereignty of Delhi, south of the Vindhyas. I take it, 
therefore that Harihara died m or about the year AiD. 
1343." 'I'he inference drawn in the last sentence, is curious 
and unaccountable. If Krishna Naik came to take refuge 
in Vijayanagar, sought the help of its King, joined in a 
confederacy with the surviving Princes of the Ballala line, 
and drove the Mahomedans out of the Southern Deccan 
for a time, I really fail to understand why “ Harihara 
should have died in or about the year A. D. 1343." There is 
nothing to prevent us from conceiving that Krishna Naik 
came to Harihara, and with his help, succeeded m driving 
the Mahomedans out of the Deccan. Krishna Naik’s 
arrival was certainly no signal for Harihara’s death, and 
there is no record whatever before us, to show that 
Krishna Naik went to any other King.* 

From all these lecords, it appears that Harihara 
ascended the throne in A.D. 1336 by the help of his 
Brahmin preceptor, Vidjaranya, and strengthened his 
position on the throne by entrusting important military 
expeditions to his w'arlike brothers. After securing his 
newly obtained territories, he seems to have entered into 

Mr. Sewell, in his "& I Antiquities,'' VoL II., page 343, says that 
Harihara I. ruled from A D. 1336 to A.D. 1350 and bases this inference 
on bis study of Dr Burnell and Mysore inscriptions. But in his “For- 
gotten Empire " he apparently makes no attempt to iustify his inferences 
to the effect that Harihara I. died in A.D 1343. Mr. L. Rice, in his 
“ Mysore Gasetteer,” VoL I., page 346, sutes that the dates given by him 
for the Vi}ayanagar Kings were “ based upon the evidence at inscriptions, 
•bat some dates may require slight readiustmeat when oar information is 
oonpleta." Ha gives HarihMaL A.D. lIMto AJ>. 188 R 
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a Strong confederacy with Krishna Nailc of Warangal and 
other South Indian Princes and not only succeeded in 
defeating the forces of the Sultan of Delhi, but also 
succeeded in expelling the Mahomedans from the whole 
of the Southern Deccan in A.D 1344. He appears to have 
ruled for about six years after this important event, and he 
must have employed these last years of his reign for the 
consolidation of his power fie died probably in A.D 1350 
leaving to his famous brother Bukka I an extensive 
territory, a good army, and an able Brahmin Minister. 
We have very scanty information about the character of 
this great monarch, who, in the course of only 14 years of 
his reign, extended his conquests far and wide, introduced 
organisation into the working of the state departments, 
and raised the power of Vijayanagar, as a great bulwark 
which was destined to oppose the Mahomedans for more 
than two centuries When llarihara was selected to the 
throne of Vijayanagar, by Vidyaranya, we have every 
yeason to credit the King with the possession of manly 
virtues and kingly dignity His .suctessfiil administration 
for 14 years safely enables us to say, at this distance of 
time, that although he was not perhaps as warlike and 
brave as his famous younger brother Bukka, he was not 
wanting in courage and tact, in the administration of his 
newly acquired territories He seems to have been a deep 
and far-sighted statesman, and succeeded in establishing 
order and harmony out of chaos • 

A Jama fowKa dated b IZ7S(Vija)a/<>r A 1> 1354 from .Stjralia.dixtinctty 
says that in that year when Mahamandalasw.-ira Manappa Odeyar was 
ruling the kingdom, Malaguwtia died and his wife ChLiinaklca went to 
swurga (heaven) by her sahagamana (satii. I have seen the original and it 
looks perfectly genuine The cyclic year Vijaya tallies with S. 1276 or 
A.D ISS4 If other mimko* are forthtoming to supjiort this fact, then 
the previously stated period of A D 1350 as the probable date of the death 
of Harihara I must be changed and all the archaiological writers, will have 
to surt, with new dates, and particulars about King Harihara I. 

Mr. Rice apparently did not notice this aoaaaa and ita importanoe aa 
bearing the latest date, kw- the reigB of Harihara L Another i mp ort ant 



CHAPTER X. 


THE EARLY RULERS OF VIJAYANAGAR. 

Bitkka I. 

After the death of Harihara L, who seems to have 
left no issues, it would naturally be expected that 
“Kampa" the second son of Sangama, should have 
succeeded to the throne of Vijayanagar. 1 'he numerous 
inscriptions, discovered all over the South Indian 
Peninsula, are agreed in saying that Kampa was the 
second, and Bukka the third, of the five brothers, sons of 
Sangama A copper-plate grant, dated A.D. 1356, accord- 
ing to the reading of Mr. Sewell, states that Kampa 
succeeded Harihara I. and that Sangama, succeeded his 
father Kampa. It furthei mentions that Sangama made 
a grant of the village of Bitragunta to a Brahmin, a year 
after his accession to the throne. "According to this,** 
says Mr. Sewell, "it would appear that Bukka L, who 
undoubtedly was a man of war, usurped the throne. It 
asserts that the father of Harihara I , who was named 
Sangama, had 6ve sons. The eldest was Harihara himself, 
the second Kampa and the third Bukka.” Then Mr Sewell 

inaonption comes also from Soraba, and adds much value to that already 
quoted. It Is simply dated Vijaya and states that when Vira Hariappa 
Odeyu was ruling in peace, Kamagowda of A\’ali obtained awnrga. The 
flnit is dated the third lunar day of the dark half of Pushya on a Sunday in 
S. in# (Vi)aya), and the last is dated, on the Poomama of Pushya, Friday, in 
the y«Sr Vijaya. In both these, Suddba and Bahula are written fully. This 
talUes admirably, as in the decreasing of the lunar days, when Full moon 
becomes a Friday the Trithiyya next to h (Bahula) will generally fall on 
a Sunday. As Hariappa Ode^ is meatkaaed, there is no doubt that be 
was mU^ in A.IX 13M also. And as the Saks year is not given but the 
nasM Hariapiia Odeyar oocurs, it may also refer to Harihara IL, in whidi 
case dM year woidd be AJX 1414. But as yet no »a»ea has been ttiscover 
ad wMk goes beyond A.D, 14M lor HhBuuu 1L Besides ha fe ganetaUy 
odtad Msharays. and is usnaBy aii Bi H o ntrt ae the sen of Bukka Bay*. 
jwjM h jywBhutdwwkai n It ijrl M hhufcoeeWarihaial. 
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having succeeded in creating a difficulty for himself, by the 
statement that Bukka usurped the throne, wants to know 
" who succeeded Harihara. There is extant an inscription 
of Bukka dated in A.D. 1354 and there is this Nellore 
inscription dated in A.D. 1356 The latter comes from a far 
off country near the eastern coast, and it relates that 
Kampa succeeded Harihara and that Sangama II., son of 
Kampa, succeeded his father, and granted a village in the 
Nellore district to the Brahmins, on a date which corres- 
ponds to 3rd May A.D 1356 It implies that Sangama had 
succeeded his father Kampa exactly a year previous to the 
grant Thus it claims that Kampa was King from A.D. 1343 
to A.D. I3S5. We know nothing more of this, and there 
IS only one other document at present known to exist 
which was executed in the reign cither of Kampa or 
of Sangama." From these premises, Mr Sewell goes 
on to say “ that the only possible inference is that the 
succession to Harihara was disputed, and that somehow 
Bukka got the upper hand, as early' as A.D 1354, declared 
himself King, afterv\ards claiming to have immediately 
succeeded Harihara." A short argument here seems to be 
necessary to understand this important point of succession 
to the newly established throne of Vijayangar, and the 
reasoning on which, Mr Sewell has apparently tried to 
base his conclusions. On page 26 of his " Forgotten Empire." 
Mr. Sewell says *• I take it, therefore, that Harihara died in 
or about the year A.D. 1343" The Sringeri insenption, 
noted for its clearness, good preservation and the details 
It mentions, dated A.D., 1346, in which Harihara makes a 
grant of nine villages to his Guru, his disciples and 
Brahmins, seems to deal a death-blow to his inference. 
In the "Raya Vamsavali" there is no mention of the 
succession of Kampa or his son Sangama. This is a 
document which is very carefully preserved by the 
members of the royal family of Viiayanagar and it certainly 
deserves some consideration at the hands of its bistoriaoK 
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In A.D. 1346 we find a "Virakal” set up in memory of 
some gowdas who died fighting for their ruling sovereign 
Hariappa Odeyar In a copper-plate grant dated A.D. 1378 
(Channarayapatna), there is a distinct statement that 
Bukka was appointed as "Yuva Raja" or heir-apparent 
to Harihara I. and that he w'as the most famous among 
his brothers and succeeded his brother Hariappa Odeyar. 
In Penukoiida, an inscription dated AD 1354 com- 
memorates the construction of the fort by the Minister 
of Virupanna Odeyar, son of |anema Devi, to whom 
Ponukonda had been given by Vira Bukka Raya of 
Vijayanagar Another inscription, close to this, on the 
fort wall, dated A 1 ) 1364, mentions Viruppana Odcj’ar 
doing similar repairs to the fort under the same sovereign 
I'hc grant referred to by Mr. Sewell, dated A 1 ) 1356 gives 
simply the genealogy of Sangania II , and does not mention 
that either his father Kampa 01 himself ever succeeded 
Ilaiihara 1 on the throne of Vi|a\anagar Kampa was en- 
trusted with the work of conquest in and round Cuddapah 
and Nellore districts bj Harihara 1 , and he seems to have 
been emmentlv succe.ssful in those tracts He was a sort 
of Viceroy or General under his brother Harihara and was 
succeeded in this office by his son Sangama. The w-ise 
Brahmin Minister, w’llh a view to strengthen the position 
of the newly established empire, delegated the services 
of his famous brother Sayana to Sangama, while he him- 
self acted the part of the chief Minister in Vijayanagar. 
Under his careful guidance and instructions, it looks un- 
reasonable to suppose that there could have been any 
political disturbances among the brothers themselves, 
about the succession to the throne of Vijayanagar. 
Bukka's Yuva Rajaship was early recognised, and he 
seems to have been entrusted with the principal command 
of the army. All the inscriptions agree in stating that 
the five brothers were like the " Pancha Pandavas," 
amiable, loving, and W9rlike, that Bukka the third brother, 
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was the most famous of the lot, as Aijuna, the third 
brother of the Pandava Princes, was the bravest and 
most renowned warrior among them. Signs of weakness 
or division among these five brothers meant certain 
destruction and ruin to then rising power. It must also 
be remembered that in A.D 1347 Hoosein Gungoo Bahmini 
was crowned King of Gulburga He was a powerful 
warrior and a keen-sighted statesman. He was their next 
door neighbour, and any rumours of civil war, or mis- 
understanding among the Vijayanagar Princes, at this 
early stage of their political existence, would have been 
taken advantage of by him, and he would iiave, not only 
wrested very large provinces Irom them, but also would 
have captured Vijayanagar itself, and would have dealt 
such a death-blow to the rising power of the Sangama 
dynasty, as would have crushed their ambitious schemes, 
for, at least, a long time to come It was a master stroke 
of policy on the part of Vidyaranya, to have secured the 
co-operation of all the brothers, in strengthening the 
defences of the newly formed empire and in putting large 
provinces under the command of Princes, who were 
faithful to each other, and who reeugnised the able 
guidance of their spiritual and temporal Guru, and who 
readily followed his unerinig projects, for the consoli- 
dation of the central royal power, whose strength meant 
their own safety and whose weakness was to be their 
utter destruction. Vidyaranya himself was equally politic 
and judicious in the disposal of his own illustrious 
brothers and the work allotted to them 

One of his brothers, Bhogaiiatha, .sat on the pontifical 
throne at Srmgeri and as Jagadguiu, commanded great 
spiritual influence over the Hindu Princes and populations. 
His other brother, Sayana, acted the part of a Minister to 
Sangama II., who succeeded his father Kampa, and who 
obviously was entrusted with the charge of all the eastern 
territories of the Vijayanagar kingdom. Vidyaranya was 
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himself a gigantic intellect. He seems to have wielded 
his spiritual and temporal powers from the capital of the 
newly founded kingdom, with a rare tact and foresight 
which would have done credit to the greatest statesmen 
and emperors of the world. In the face of such convincing 
evidence, it is really difficult to understand what Mr. 
Sewell means, when he says “ that Bukka somehow got 
the upper hand as early as AD. 1354, declared himself 
King, afterwards claiining to have immediately succeeded 
Harihara." What special purpose could Bukka gain by 
claiming to have immediately succeeded Harihara, Mr 
Sewell has not been pleased to explain. He quotes 
no authorities for his inferences, and the inscriptions 
discovered up-to-date do not 111 the least support his 
views. We can hardly believe that Bukka had any fear 
of break in his service, and the consequent result of 
obtaining suitable pension, at the termination of his rule 
There is a long interval of ii years between the supposed 
death of Harihara I in A D 1343, and Bukka “somehow 
getting the upper hand in AD. 1354,” and Mr Sewell 
would have been more consistent in his logic had he at 
least attempted to explain what Bukka was doing all this 
time, and under whom he was serving? Bukka was 
appointed early as Yuva Raja and became the real Raja 
soon after his eldest brother Harihara died. If Kampa or 
his son Sangama ruled as Princes in Vijayanagar, during 
a period of ii or la years, they would certainly have left 
many more t<uaiia», and their names would have also 
been more famous All the mtnnas referring to Vijaya- 
nagar, are one in saying that Bukka succeeded Harihara 
and Ins son Harihara II. succeeded him. Unnecessary in- 
ferences, somehow cause in the brain great confusion and 
therefore they may be suppressed altogether. So far as 
can be ascei tamed, there are no inscnptions either of 
Kampa or Sangama making any grants in or round about 
Vijayanagar, or even at long distances from it, and if 
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Sangama II. gave a grant in Bitragunta— Nellore District— 
It simply confirms the reasonable view of his holding a 
provincial government, and making grants on his own 
account, as did other Princes of the Vijayanagar dynasty in 
the various Province.s, which the_\ governed as Governors 
or Vicero3'S, subject to the central authority of the King at 
Vijayanagar * The genealogy ot Sangama, was necessarily 
the genealogy of the ruling monarch, and the latter was 
Ins own paternal uncle Wc also see from other inscrip- 
tions, that Bhaskara, Virupana, '1 liippa Kaja, Chick Kaja 
and Hanhara, sons of Bukka, held, not only provincial 
governments, but also made grants in llieir own names, 
and gave genealogies similar to that of the ruling sovereign. 
They even assume in some ol these grants, all imperial 
titles, and there is nothing remarkable here to call for 
any special remarks as they were the sons or nephews of 
the ruling monarchs and therefore had special privileges 
which others of an inferior rank could not assume. 

A copper-plate grant dated A 1 ) 1354 at Morsallapalle, 
records a gift by Vira Bukkaraya 'Ihcre is an insciiption 
dated Saka 1202 or A I) 1280 Mudagiri, which records 
“ that Bukkana Odey ar’ssenior, '1 huppada Nagana Odeyar 
and Thippana Odeyar were unwilling to give up ' Sosavur ’ 
situated in the Kali Nadiyamanad Four 1 housand."t 

• Mr K .Mdrris, CuII(.Llur oi Nellore. to wlioni iii> th.inics <ire|Uiie, kindly 

but I read the u hole m the oriKin.il Thert 
justify Mr. Sewell’s KUess It supports m> m 

t Mr Kice dates this inscrijniun in his Ki 
(See E C , Vol VI., p 65, MudaKiri, 25). I 
clearly jpves the date Saka 1 21)2 ( Virodhikru 

V.irsha 1282 (A 1>. 1360; and Vik.insoinv.itsara I urther on, he hits the 
passage as “llhasaya 1 happuvarayar.igunda Hindu Ka>.i .Sukatana, whereas 
in the ongtnal it is given as Cholaraya hukatana " It is a wonder to me 
how a gentlenisin oi Mr kice's exjiericnce ixiuld li.sve his traiiHliteration 
different front the original and his tr.mslation different trom his translit- 
eration (Nee Jip. 149, 63, and 250 oi tile .tliuve Vul \ He changes his 
eyebe years from Virodhikrhti to Vikan u the transUieration, an interval 
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An inscription dated A. D. 1369 records that Bukka 
Bhupathy’s son Bhaskara Bhupathi, who reigned at 
Udayagiri, constructed a tank at Pourumamilla. 

An inscription dated A. D 1367 on the bund of the 
tank at Chilumaturu makes mention that, in that year, 
Bukka Raya of Vijayanagar was ruling the kingdom in 
peace. An important inscription dated S 1277 (Manmatha) 
A D. 1355 states that when the master of the eastern and 
western oceans, Vira Bukka Raya Odeyar, was ruling 
in peace and wisdom, in Hosapatna, in the Hoysana 
country, the royal city of Nijagali Kataka Raya, Malli- 
natha, son of Aliya Saya, was ruling in Bammattana Kallu 
(Chitaldroog) in peace and wisdom, and on the date 
specified above, he raised an upper storey of stone for 
the god Siddhanatha , fixed on it that god's pinnacle, and 
set up a stone swing Mallinatha Odeyar, appears as 
giving a pura (town) to Dasideva Odeyar at Bammattana 
Kallu in A D 1345 Mallinatha seems to have been a 
General of great ability and courage, who had acquired 
tame, “on the Tiiruku army, the Sevanu aimy, the 
Telungu army, the Pandya’s immense army, and the 
Hoysana army ” Even the Suratala King (Bahmini Sultan) 
honored him as a brave warrior of the toreign army He 
was probably the Governor or V iceroy in the territories 
bordering on the north-west of Mysore, and was the 
son of Aliya Saya “ Aliya ” in Kannada, means son-in-law 

ol 12 years from the latter ye.tr to the former ami 48 years from the former 
to the latter The cyclic year Yikan aRrees with Saka 1282 As some 
elder Odeyars are mentioned in it, it is possible to conjecture that in A.O 
1280 a feudatory I'rince, n.imed liukka, with his brothers, might have tieen 
ruling in a jiruMnce under the Hoysala suzerainty His son may hac-e 
been Kanijn, whose sun was Sangama, whose sons were Hanappa 
Kanipa, liukka, Marapu and Muddapa We have yet to know in detail their 
early history. Conunutng his remarks, Mr Rice says however “that it is a 
pity, the passage cannot be fully nude out, as there is reason to suppose 
that tlie founders of the Vijayanagar dynasty, may have been chiefs under 
the Hoysalas. Bukka's son Virupanna was ruler of Kalasa and Araga.” But 
where the mistakes occur, the passages are dean and legible. 
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and perhaps he was the son-in-law of one of the Vijaya- 
nagar Princes. Thus it will be seen that even, as early as 
A.D. 1345, Mallinatha distinguished himself as a General 
and had to fight hard battles for his sovereigns who sat 
on the throne of Vijayanagar. From this and other 
inscriptions, it appears clear that the early Vijayanagar 
rulers had able Generals like Mallinatha, Ballappa, Bacha 
Raja, Basavayya Dandanatka, and others, and all of these 
seem to have been entrusted with provincial governments, 
with probably, civil and inilitarj powers combined, subject 
to the general control of the central Vijayanagar dynasty. 
Most of these seem to have been closely related to the 
ruling sovereigns of Vijayanagar. 

In some places the.se Generals are also called Ministers, 
and It is now really difliciilt to define ^•x.lellv the powers 
which they wiekkd as IVo\in(ial (jovernors, and military 
commanders It seems anyhow very Hear, that their 
powers foi internal administration wiie almost unbound- 
ed, and that they appear to have exen ised them, in many 
instances, to extend and stiengthen their positions, and 
even to make grants of villages and lands without any 
reference to the sovereign who sat, for the time being, on 
the throne of Vija>anagar Bukka .seems to have been 
the most famous General of his age, and his prowess has 
been admitted as very great in all the mimnan which 
have been examined As Mr Sewell coi rectly observes, 
of the lot " Bukka seems to have been a man of war and 
courage.” It is difficult to identify Hosapatna, which was 
the royal city of'* Nijagali Kataka Raya 

* Invnption^ discovered in Southern Indi.-i, have not yet diHcluHed 
any facts which would throw lif;ht upon this “ Nipixali Kataka Raya ” or 
his royal aty There is an elevated hill called Nijaxal Hetta, with ruins of 
fortificatfons, about S3 miles to the north-west of Bangalore It seems to 
have also been called Suraipn. The fort on the summit and the sides of 
the hiii owes its strength to the natural position of the rocky hill and it 
seems to have been the scene of many "desperate encounters." If h 
ticaerved the name of « " rojral aty,’ it must cmiainly have been of great 
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Another inscription dated A.D. 1358 (Malavalie) 
records, that during the reign of Biikka Raya Maha Raya, 
Bachappa or Bacha Raja, son of Kirthi Raja, made sluices 
to the tanks he had already constructed before. He 
seems to have been a great Minister as well as a General 
under Bukka and I lanhara This General, after meritorious 
services, seems to have died with his wife on the banks 
of the Thungabhadra, and an inscription dated A D. 13S2 
during the reign of Harihara II. records that Bacha Raja 
died in peace after constructing the tanks of Bukkaraya- 
samudra, Kirtisamudra, the Mallavve tank, the Nagavve 
tank, Bachappa tank, and Chaudappa channel He also 
seems to have raised extensive arcca plantations called 
Bachana and Kampana gardens and to have set up 


The rivir M«m.i\.iii in ilx. M\sore Pistnct forms an isl.ind ne.ir 
Akkilichlul (h.iiiiKl, .iiul It Is i.ilkil Hos.ip.itn.i, which rontnins an olil 
tlesertod fort I he rem.irks ol Mr Kicu on Hosapatn.i sum to tic off the 
trmk He oliscrtos on |> 24 ot !• C , \ ol .'Cl , th it " there is no iert.iint> 
ns to this plan Sir W.iltcr Klhot s.ijs that the hrst name of \ i]a>anat;nr 
was Hos.iiwtii.i, which is nuitc possible, .is the word merely means “ new 
town’” Hut that would not lie .iiiordiii): to Mr Rice “ m the Hojsana 
country Sonii other place most therefore lie meant Hosnpatna is also 
mentioned in the inscription (SK I3b) n cordiiiR the reconciliation of the 
jamas and \aishnn\as by liukka Raya" What Mr Rice means by SK 
136 1 do not know SK probably means Shikarpur— for which he has 
used this abbrevi.ition— but 136 of that place refers to A D 1068 and to 
Chniukynn Princes. F.llioi's conyecture may be true, as still we have a 
Hospet near the rums of \ ijayanaKar A retereiice made to the extent of 
the territories ruled by the Hoysakas will enable the readers to see 
plainly that VijayanaRar or the surroundin); country was really in their 
kintcdohi Mr. Ricc himseli says “ Vira Rallala gained important yictones 
to the north . and earned the Hoysala kincdom up to and beyond 
the Peddore or Kristnn, establishinj; his residence at Lakkundi, in Dharwar. 
He also defeated Jaituyn, son of the \ adava Kidk, at I.akkundi, and thus 
acquired the sovereiimty of Kuntala He moreoyer Rained a (treat victory 
at Soratiir over Sevunnu, the General of JaitURi, and pursuinKhhn to the 
banks of the Knshna, there slew him. He further reduc^ all the hill forts 
about the ThunRahhadra ” When the Hoysala kinRdom was so extensive, 
Vijayanagar and even terrhones north of n for a ionR distance, were nnder 
th^ sway, and may, without any <R>jectk>ii, be said to be,in thev kfngdam. 
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the {i^od Mallikatjuna. An important document from 
Shikarpur, dated A.D. 1368, declares that durin(( the reign 
of Bukka Raya, his great Minister. Madhava, establised 
an agrahara and gave it to Cashmere Brahmins, 'Fhe 
details given about Madhavacharya in this inscription are 
very interesting and important. Bukka’s fame was pro- 
claimed, as far as the eastern, southern and western oceana 
His Minister, distinguished for policy and rourage, was 
Madhava, son of Chaunda, an austere ascetic Brahmin 
of the Angerasa Gotra Through the favour of his illus- 
trious Guru, Kasivilasa, Madhava gamed fame as a Saiva. 
Madhava subdued this, as well as the next world, by his 
masterly contemplation. He cleared the ruined paths of 
the Upantshads, which were overgrown and dangerous 
from the vile reptiles of the preachers of evil doctrines. 
Although the abode of Brahma is very far, he was ever 
helping the worthy to go there without a guide, and was 
praised by the learned as the Guru, who established the 
path of the Upanishads Bukka Raya, after mounting on 
the throne of Vijayanagar, committed the government as 
far as the western ocean to his Minister Madhava, in 
order that his administration may be without trouble, on 
the advice of his Guru, Kasivilasa Kriyasakti, worshipped 
his favourite Linga, by means of daily spiecial rituals as 
prescribed in the Saivamnaya. After a year of their 
continuance, with a view to complete his great vow, 
Madhava requested the permission of his sovereign to 
make the grant of a village of Muchchundi and its two 
hamlets, in Nagarkhanda, situated in his own eighteen 
Mandala country, of which the chief place is Chandra- 
kutapura, to Cashmere Brahmins, pre-eminent by their 
virtues and the counti^ of their birth. Madhava insisted, 
that the village to be granted, should be purchased not 
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by the money from the King’s treasury, but by the product 
of the lands which he owned for himself.* 

A Chamaraj Nagar inscription dated A.D. 1368 states 
that when one Vira Bukkana Odeyar was ruling the king- 
dom, his Brahmin Minister, Basavayya Dhannayaka, made 
a grant for the service of god Analeswara of HardanahalH. 
Another inscription records, under date A D 1363, that 
when Maha Mandalaswara Vira Bukkana Odeyar was 
ruling the kingdom in wisdom and peace, Basavayya, his 
Minister, released the taxes on certain lands, granted to 
god Analeswara in Hardanahalli. 

A Mandya inscription dated about A I) 1360 says 
that Bukkana Odeyar and others purchased the tank near 
Holabi.t 

* ChandrnKiitti seems to J>c the place, mentioned as Chandrakutnpura. 
The eighteen M.itxl.il.i c-ountrs. apiKsirs to hate been the protince in Nagar 
Khanda, which had prolwblt liecn set apart, h) the rulers of Viiayanagar, 
for the maintenance and dignity of his ministerial office or it may h.ive 
licen purchased from the pntate funds of the gre.U Minister in order to 
malntnin his own establishments In the works of Vidyaranyn, hisf.athcr 
la called Mayanachwrya, his family name Sayana, and his Gotra as Itharad- 
waja. The Cashmere Hrahmins seem to hate been really tery learned to 
have evoked such praise for their ability and conduct, from a Minister 
of Madhava's capacity and learning 

Thi* Madhava M.intn, although a Brahmin, appears to be quite 
different from Vidtaranya The reasons for this will be exnlained in the 
next chapter under Marihara II This important fact has not been noticed 
by any of the European writers, and I myself should have missed it, but for 
the long discussion I had on these inscnptions w iih Messrs Chedalwada 
Sundara Ramasastn and Narain Row, R A Madhata Mantr! seems to 
have been a Saraswath Saiva Brahmin, who is called Mada Ursa in the sale 
deed of the village in question, and a learned Brahmin in the Vedas and 
Vedaniha He ,iIso appears to have been Minister to the provindal ruler 
In the north-west of Mysore I draw the attention of the readers to this 
important discovery and the arguments I have advanced as regards the 
separate individuality of Vidyaranya from Madhava Mantri. 

t In the original inscription no date is given, and Mr Rice says that the 
next SIX lines am mvisible on account of the lamp soot In his translatioB, 
what prompted him to fix the date at A.D. 1380 it is not easy to see. The 
inscriptions collected under government orders, should be given, ns 
faaf we found; wx| tWr tTRB^iWrRtions, aqd trwitihtioiis, shoqUI in 
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An inscription dated A.D. 1368 (Nunjangud) records 
that during the reign of Chickka Kampana Odeyar, soa oC 
Bukkana Odeyar, an agreement was made b}' the lords 
of Thagadur to pay the taxes of the god to the palace 
authorities. Although he assumes all the titles and says 
that he was ruling the kingdom of the world, he seems 
to have been simply a provincial governor m the south 
of Mysore under his illustrious father Bukka. An inscrip- 
tion dated A.D i3;4, declares that while Bukkana Odeyar 
was ruling the kingdom of the world, a division was 
effected among the sons of Kirthi Ursa • 

An important inscription dated S 1217 or A. D 1295, 
declares, that when a petition was presented to Bukkana 
Odeyar, his father Hukkana Odeyar sent for his son 
Bukkana and ordered him to make cei tain arrangements 
with reference to the royal channel of Lukshmipura, 
situated in Bukkana’s territory of Changanad. 

Here the date is distinctly stated in the Kannada $a»ana 
and the cj'clic year Durmukfii, quite agrees with it I'he 
mention of Bukkana Odeyar as ruling m a province called 
Changanad, under his father Hukkana Odeyar, seems 
to be pregnant with historical importance, and may event- 
ually lead the archasologists to throw greater light on the 
origin of the Princes of Vija^’anagar. There seems to be 

humble upinion, under no cirLumsUnce<i, Im. dif!eri.m iruni their unamalx. 
The value of opinions ventured b> archj.’oluKists, uill de|>ciid entirely U|ion 
their adherence to their unxinals Where Kucsses arc made, it would be 
better to say so distinal) and add them as footnotes, so that the readers, 
if they are intelligent and acquainted with the language in which the 
inscnption is wntten, may use their brain power, and draw their own 
inferences. Otherwise the translations would lie greatly misleading and tend 
to produce much unfounded discussion, especially in the case of readers 
who are not familiar with the language of the original stone inscriptions 
or copper-plate grants ” 

• Mr. Rice (E. C., I’L ]., Mysore, pp. 6B— 174) dates It in A. D. 1374. 
The original gives only the cyclic year Ananda. This ctineiipondt with 
A.D 1374, for the year Ananda could only occur once during the reign of 
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no reason whatever to add or subtract from the .Saka 
figures, clearly and unmistakably given in the original 
aatanat, and if they* do not tally, or support, certain pre- 
conceived ideas of archaeologists, they have no authority 
to mutilate them, to make their suit their purposes. As 
the early Princes, the ancestors of the Vijayanagar rulers, 
appear to be only feudatory and unimport.mt rulers, 
under the Hoysalas, and before them, perhaps under 
the Chalukyas, it cannot be imag'ned that their «a«ana« 
could ever be found in large numbers. A few which 
might be unearthed, may afford a clue, as regards their 
origin and this clue, ought to be secured with a sacred 
duty to find out the truth. This is the second nasana which 
refers to a Bukka, who was a Prince ruling in Changanad, 
and for aught we know, he may have been the father 
or grandfather of Sangama, the father of the five brothers, 
about whom we now know so much.* 

A grant to god Janardana of Palya, dated Saka 1283, or 
A.D. 1361, was made by Tippana Odeyar, the eldest son 
of Bukkana Odeyar A copper-plate grant dated A D 1 378, 
(Channarayapatna), gives particulars which have a pecu- 
liar interest in the early history of Vijayanagar. "In the 
Lunar race was born Yadu,” declares this grant "and from 
him descended Sangama " 

He had five sons like Pancha Pandus, the eldest of 
whom was Hariappa, who appointed his younger brother 
Bukka as " Yuva Raja, heir-apparenl." Bukka, in valour 
and glory, eclipsed all past and future Kings. When he 
ruled his kingdom, the earth brought forth abundantly, 
troubles disappeared, happiness spread its wings over the 

* Sm E. C, VoL V , Pl 1 , pp 28, 258, 772. Mr Rice in hts translation 
of this tsMM gives the date A. D 1357 while in the Kannada it is clearly 
given as Saka 1217 or A.D. 1285. His reason for adding 62 years is a 
mystery. In his “transliteration” p. 567, he gives Saka 1278 Dimnukhi. 
Here be adds 61 years to the tmginaL This is a secimd mystery, srhich 
te equally inexplicable. See my note on the Mudagiri inscnption. 
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people, and wealth and plenty increased. Having eon* 
quered all the world he built a splendid city and called it 
Vijayanagar. “ Its fort wails were like arms which 
stretched out to embrace Hemakuta. The points of the 
battlements like its filaments, the suburbs like its blossom, 
the elephants like bees, the hills reflected in the water of 
the moat like stems, the whole city resembled the lotus, on 
which Lakshmi is ever seated. There, with Thungabhudra 
as his footstool, the Hemakuta as his throne, he was seated 
like Virupuksha for the protection of the people of the 
earth." His Minister was Muddappa Dandanatha, the 
representation of justice, an ornament to the Lakshmi of 
the victory of the empire Honnaye was the chief among 
the wives of Bukka, and she appears to have been beautiful 
and intelligent Harihara^ their son, was triumphant on 
his throne. Harihara II made a grant of a village called 
Jamboor together with its hamlets to the Brahmins and 
called It Honnalapura, after the name of Ins respected 
mother. 

Bukka married Gourambika, and Kamakslii and liari* 
hara was the son of the latter queen according to Mr. 
Sewell From these and other documents, it is clear that 
the five brothers were on good terms, and that Bukka I. 
succeeded Harihara I. as he had been appointed Yuva 
Raja early in the reign of Harihara I 1 he brothers seem 
to have had provinces of their own, over which they 
exercised their royal power, employed their own Ministers, 
and made such grants as were called out by the merits of 
the parties, or the exigencies of their Slate policy. When 
needed, they also appear to have acted as Miiiisiers to the 
ruling sovereigns at Vijayanagar As a matter of fact we 
find that Kampa was “Mantn” to Harihara II. about 
the year A. D. 1380 and had to employ one Ballappa 
Dannayaka to administer his province of Hadinad.* 

• Ballappa Mantn it ^led here ion of Sai^ama Raja. Whether he 
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It has already been seen that the vast empire of Delhi 
was fast breaking up. The revolutions at the capital were 
too rapid, and too frequent to allow the monarchs any 
time to consolidate the power they had acquired by 
conquest. 

Deccan had revolted successfully and Hoosein Gungoo 
was proclaimed King in A D. 1347 Warangal had rebelled 
and expelled most of the Mahomedan garrisons from the 
Deccan. There were insurrections in the province of 
Cuzerat, and Bengal was virtually independent. Several 
provinces in the South tried to set up independence and 
it became a matter of question as to which of the two 
rising States, the Vijayanagar or the Bahmini should 
monopolise the sovereignty of the whole ol Southern India. 
When Bukka I ascended the throne, Alla-ud-deen Hoosem 
Gungoo was the Sultan of Gulburga. There seem to have 
been some wars between the Mahomedans and the 
Hindus, but we have very few authentic details before 
us to say definitely about them, or the successes which 
marked their campaigns. Considering the rapid growth of 
the Vijayanagar empire, it may perhaps, not be unreason- 
able to say that the Hindu Princes of Vijayanagar do not 

grant, it is difficult to sa) If he was, then llallappa becomes the grandson 
of Kani|M, the second brother of Harihara I Whether Kam|>a Mantn is 
the same as Kdm|>.i, the cider brother of ISukka I is not also very dear 
Hadin.sd is 111 the M)sore District It seems to have been the nucleus, 
from where the ancestors of the present ruhng family of Mysore, first met 
their success to the estalilishment of a small State. Two young men of the 
Yadava tribe in the 15th century, called Vijaya and Krishna, came to this 
place and found an opportunity to show their adventurous nature The 
local chief had gone mad, and his daughter was demanded by the Poligar 
of Kuruguhalli, a neighliounng town, who was of an inferior caste. Hadinad 
people were helpless. At this juncture these two brothers, by a strategem, 
kilM the Chief of Kuruguhalli, and Vijaya married the girl, after freeing 
her from the unpending degradaUon. The inscription referrad to comes 
from Chamarajnagar, dated A.D. 1380. Hanhara II seems to have been 

son of Dukka and Gourambika, •!«!■ Honnayu, and Mr. SetveH’s 
staleinem that Hariharm's mother was Kamalcshi is wHhoM any docu- 
maataiy support 
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seem to have suffered any serious defeats, at the hands of 
their Mabomedan neighbours. On the other hand, their 
grants show that their arms were usually successful 
against the “Turushkas," and that they rapidly extended 
their conquests on ail sides of their kingdom The exact 
relations of the two rising States towards each other, up to 
A.D. 1360 cannot be easily ascertained, as neither of them, 
seems to have had strength enough to oppose the other, 
with chances of success But hostilities were not far to 
seek. Early in the reign of Mohomed, it was discovered 
that large quantities of gold and silver coins belonging to 
the Bahmini Sultans were being melted down by the 
Hindus of Vija^'anagar and Warangal, and that numbers of 
merchants, were put to death On the other hand, Hukka, 
as well as the King of Warangal. demanded the restora- 
tion of certain territories, from the Sultan of Gulhiirga. 
As the Sultan was not read^N for war, he wisely managed, 
dunng eighteen months, to keep then ambassadors at 
his court, on some pretext or other, and sent Ins own 
ambassadors to the courts of Viiajanagar and Warangal 
During this long interval he made careful preparations 
for his campaigns against these Hindu States When he 
was sufficiently prepared, he made extrav.igant counter 
demands on the Hindus Mohomed Shall first ravaged the 
country up to the gates of Warangal and only retired after 
receiving heavy sums from its Raja 


Again war broke out between Warangal and Bahmini, 
and Mohomed Shah advanced against Villampatam, seized 
it, slaughtered the innocent citizen^^0f(ttm^^|mrcy, 
captured the unfortunate Prince 

caused him to be shot from the citaJMw^* 

to fall into the funeral pile that 'v B 

a few days the Sultan retiredUdCSA 
harassed by large bodies of thAf^SqdurarnTctimplMaw 
routed. Only 1,500 men returbea^d^lfi^^he sABS 
himself having received g wound, ^ MjOifficUU XqJSSmK 
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exact dates on which these events were enacted, but they 
probably covered the years A.D. 1361-62 The commander 
who was generally sent to fight the Mahomedans seems 
to have been Mullinatha, otherwise called by Ferista as 
Bhoj Mull. We have already referred to Mullinatha as a 
famous General and warrior who was respected even by 
the Sultan as a brave commander of the foreign army 
Inscriptions say that he commanded the Vijayanagar 
forces for a long time, and from this we have to infer, that 
he fought not only against Alla-ud-deen, but also against 
Mohomed Shah. Bukka seems to have realised his own 
position as well as that of his neighbouring Hindu King of 
Warangal and to have sent an embassy to Feroz Shah, 
Emperor of Delhi, volunteering to offer their services 
should an army be sent sotithwards to regain the Emperor's 
lost power in the Deccan 

But the Emperor of Delhi was busily engaged in the 
suppression of his internal troubles and had apparently no 
means or inclination to meddle with the disturbances in 
the Deccan. Mohomed Shah, collected fresh forces and 
emboldened, apparently by want of union among the lead- 
ing Hindu Kings, and the revolutionary troubles at Delhi, 
despatched them against Warangal and Colconda. The 
Raja was defeated, Golconda was annexed to the Bahmini 
kingdom, and Mohomed Shah obtained a magnificent 
throne from the Raja, valued at four millions sterling, 
besides immense quantity of treasure, as the price of 
peace.-* 

Turning to the affairs of Vijayanagar, there are no 
authentic records before us to show that there were any 
disastrous wars with the Mahomedan State of Bahmini 
up to the year A.D. 1365. From the inscriptions, we how- 
ever learn, that the Rayas were generally successful, 

*Tbe cost of the maxitificem throne will now be valued at sia crores 
of nqwet according to tbe present currency. 
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against the Mahomedans, keeping them continually in 
check if not in actual fear. Nor do they seem to have 
neglected the more important work of attending to the 
strengthening of their kingdom, by acquiring territories 
far and wide, by establishing suitable border garrisons, 
by building fresh lines of fortifications, wherever nature 
assisted them, by defensive lines ot rocky hills, and by con- 
solidating their power by wise administration and the 
introduction of conciliatory laws From AD 1366 the 
history of Vijayanagar is more eventful, and rapidly rises 
in interest during the two following centuries, until it 
reaches its zenith in the reign of the illustrious Krishna 
Deva Rayalu. The Sultan of Bahniini seems to have been 
no novice in the art ot diplomacy He was carefully and 
anxiously watching the rapid growth of the power of the 
Vijayanagar rulers He guaged his own strength and that 
of his formidable adversary, before he determined to 
deliver a decisive blow at the Vijayanagar sovereign. The 
fire, that had been kindling between these two powerful 
States, suddenly blazed and early in the year A.D. 1366 
Mohomed Shah, opened his regular campaign against 
Vijayanagar with all his resources When parties or 
nations are prepared to fight, plea for war can easily be 
procured, and in this case, it was a “ drunken draft " 
given by the Bahmini Sultan on the treasury of the 
Raya of Bijanagar Ferista opens this subject in a grand 
florid style thus:— "One evening, when the spring of the 
garden of mirth had infused the cheek of Mohomed Shah, 
with the rosy tinge of delight, a band of musicians, sung 
two verses of Amir Khusroo in praise of kings, festivity 
and music The Sultan was delighted beyond measure, 
and commanded Mullik Syed-ud-deen Ghori to give the 
300 performers a draft tor a gratuity on the treasury of 
the Raya of Bijanagar.* 

* The story coroes from an eye-witness called Mnllah Daud of Bidar, 
who was seal-bearer to Snhan Mohomed Shah of Gulburga. 
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The Minister, though he judged the order, to be the 
effect of wine, in compliance with the humour of the Sultan, 
wrote it, but did not despatch it. However Mohomed Shah 
penetrated his thoughts. The next day he inquired if the 
draft had been sent to the Ray; and being answered, not, 
exclaimed, "Think you, a word without meaning could 
escape my lips I did not give the order in intoxication, 
but serious design " Mullik Syed-ud-deen, upon this, 
affixed the royal seal to the draft, and despatched it by 
express messenger to the Raya of Bijanagar The Ray, 
haughty and proud of the independence, placed the 
presenter of the draft on an ass's back, and, parading him, 
through all the quarters of Bijanagar, sent him back with 
every mark of contempt and derision He also gave 
immediate orders for assembling his troops, and prepared 
to attack the dominions of the house of Bahmmi With 
this intent he marched with 30,000 horse, 3,000 elephants, 
and 100,000 foot to the vicinity ol Oodanec, from whence 
he sent detachments to destroy and lay waste the country 
of the faithful.* 

Bukka, in spite of the badness of the season, marched 
hastily.to oppose the progress of the Sultan, and pressed 
forward to Mudkal, an important place in the Raichore 
Ooab. This was the large triangular country, lying to the 
west of the junction of the Krishna and the Thungabhadra 
rivers, a tract which was ever a debatable ground between 
the Mahomedans and the Hindus, and we find later on 
that It- formed the scene of warfare for the next 200 
years. Bukka moved rapidly and captured Mudkal, and 
put all the inhabitants, men, women and children, to the 

* Adoni, as it is now called, is a fine hill fortress with a large town at 
the bate. Extensive lines of fortifications, in a ruined state, can seen a 
few miles to the south of the ThungaUiadra. On the luies of these preci- 
pitous rocky hills are to be seen strong masonry batteries, which must 
have largely contributed to the strength of this fortress, as a pi«ee of 
fkieme In tlwndier periods Of thoHilKlv history. „ 
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sword. Only a man escaped to carry this dreadful tale to 
the Sultan at Gulburga. Ferista says that when Moho> 
med Shah heard this news, he was seized with a transport 
of grief and rage, in which he commanded the unfortunate 
messenger to be instantly put to death, exclaiming that he 
could never bear in his presence a wretch who could 
survive the sight of the slaughter of so many brave com- 
panions." On the same day the Sultan marched south- 
wards taking a solemn oath, “that till he should have put 
to death, 100,000 infidels, as an expiation for the massacre 
of the faithful, he would never sheathe the sword of holy 
war, nor refrain from slaughter." When he reached the 
banks of the Krishna, he again swore by the Power, who 
had created and exalted him to the royal position, that 
“ eating or sleeping should be unlawful for him till he had 
crossed that river, in face of the enemy, by the blessing of 
heaven, routed their army and gladdened the souls of the 
martyrs of Mudkal, with the blood of their murderers." 
He was apparently so determined in this cruel oath, that 
he appointed his young son Mujahid Shah to succeed him, 
and Mallik Syed-ud-deen Ghori as his regent during his 
minority. He then sent them back to Gulburga, and 
crossed the river without delay with 9,000 chosen horse. 
Bukka apparently seems to have been alarmed, according 
to Ferista, at this event, and “he sent off all his treasure, 
valuable baggage, and elephants towards his capital and 
prepared himself to engage the enemy or beat a retreat 
next day as he should find it expedient." 'I'he night 
appears to have been stormy and rain fell heavily. The 
elephants and other beasts of burden stuck frequently, in 
the mud, and were, therefore, not able to advance beyond 
four miles from the royal camp.* 

* The countiy referred to u a plain composed d a deep aAuvial 
deposit, usuaHy overlyioc gravel This is generally known as the blacfc* 
cotton soil In these tracts tra£Bc Is practically impossible lor some days 
after heavy rains. 
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Having heard of the enemy's movement during the 
night, Mohomed Shah, marched at once towards them early 
in the morning. Bukka, apparently, seems to have been 
taken by surprise and at a great disadvantage, on account 
of his heavy and useless baggage, and fled towards the 
strong fortress of Adoni, leaving everything behind him. 
Mohomed Shah, entered the Raya’s camp, and put all to 
death without any distinction, and it is said, that the 
slaughter amounted to 70,000 men, women and children. 
Mohomed Shah passed some days near Mudkal, and 
having received reinforcements marched against Adoni ; 
in the plains oi which, on the banks of the Thungabhadra, 
the King of Bijanagar, had taken up his position in his 
own territories, having given the command of Adoni to 
his sister's son Here Bukka had collected a great army, 
and brought elephants and all the magniflcent insignia of 
royalty from Vijayanagar Mohomed Shah had a large 
train of artillery, and in a short time he crossed the 
Thungabhadra, and entered the dominions of Bijanagar, 
which were now “ for the first time invaded by a Maho- 
medan sovereign in person ” Fensta appears to be 
correct in this remark, as the Sultan of Delhi had attacked 
" Anagondi," which is situated on the northern bank of the 
Thungabhadra, and therefore had not penetrated to the 
territories lying on the southern bank of that river. 
Having crossed the river, the Sultan stationed himself 
within 25 miles of the fortress of Adoni where the Hindus 
were already prepared for war. Mr. Sewell remarks 
“that-it is difficult to locate, with any certainty, the scenes 
of this campaign, but I gather generally that finding 
the Mahomedans aiming at the reduction of Adoni, 
Bukka marched out with a large force to intercept this 
move and placed himself on the south bank of the Thunga- 
bhadra, in the neighbourhood of the threatened fortress. 
The Sultan crossed somewhere near the present town 
of Sirguppa and the great battle that ensued took place 
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in the open cotton plains, perhaps near Kowtall on the 
Ordnance Map." 

The account given by Ferista of this great battle, 
between Bukka Raya of Vijayanagar and Mohomed Shah 
of Bahmini, is interesting and will he quoted for ready 
reference. Fensta remarks “ Ray Kishen Ray, on re- 
ceiving the intelligence, that Mohomed had crossed, called 
together, all the first nobles of his court, and consulted on 
the best mode of opposing the Mussalmans. It was agp'eed 
that Haji Mull, a maternal relation to the Ray, and com- 
mander of his armies, should have the conduct of the war. 
Haji Mull, vain to excess, on receiving his command, asked 
the Ray, if he should bring the Prince of the Mussalmans, 
alive a prisoner into his presence, or present him only his 
head upon a spear Kishen Ray replied, that a living 
enemy in any situation was not agreeable, therefore he had 
better put him to death, as soon as he should take him. 
Haji Mull, having received his dismissal, marched to oppose 
Mohomed Shah with 40,000 horse and 500,000 foot. He 
commanded the Brahmins to deliver every day to the 
troops discouises on the merit of slaughtering the Maho- 
medans, in order to excite zeal for expelling them He 
ordered them to describe the butchery ol cows, the insults 
to sacred images, and destruction to temples practised 
by the true believers Mohomed Shah, when the enemy 
amved 15 cos of Ins camp, commanded his General, Khan 
Mohomed, to muster the troops, who were found to be 

15.000 horse, and 50,000 foot Ten thousand horse and 

30.000 foot with all the artillery, advanced under Khan 
Mohomed. On the 14th of Zeekand (A H. 767, Thursday, 
July 23rd, A.D. 1366) the armies of light and darkness met. 
From dawn till four o’clock in the afternoon, like the 
waves of the ocian, they continued in warm conflict with 
each other, and great numbers were slain on both sides. 
Moosah Khan, and Eeseh Khan, who commanded the right 
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and left wings of Khan Mohomed’s line, drank the sherbet 
of martyrdom and their troops broke, which misfortune had 
nearly given a blow to the army of Islam. At this stage 
Sultan Mohomed Shah appeared with 3,000 fresh horse 
and restored the spints of Khan Mohomed as also of the 
disordered troops, who rallied and joined him Mukkrib 
Khan, advancing with the artillery, was not wanting in 
execution, greatly disordering the enemy’s horse and foot 
He asked leave to charge and complete the rout Khan 
Mohomed upon this detached a number of the nobility to 
support him and permitted him to advance which he did 
with such rapidity that the infidels had not time to use 
fireworks, but came to short weapons, such as swords and 
daggers. At this time an elephant named ‘Shir Shikar,’ 
belonging to Khan Mohomed, refused the guidance of his 
driver and rushed into the centre of the enemy’s line, where 
he was stopped by the elephants of Haji Mull, and his 
driver was killed Khan Mohomed with 500 horse follow- 
ed and the elephant becoming unruly turned upon the 
enemy, throwing their ranks into confusion. Haji Mull, 
after receiving a mortal wound, fled, and his followers no 
longer made resistance. The infidels seeing their centre 
broken, fled on all sides. The swords of the faithful were 
not yet sheathed from slaughter, when the royal umbrella 
appeared. The Sultan gave orders to renew the massacre 
of the unbelievers They were executed with such stnct- 
ness, that pregnant women, and even children at the 
breast did not escape the sword" After this victory 
Mohomed Shah despatched accounts of his deeds to his 
own dominions. " In performance of his vow of massacre, 
Mohomed Shah next marched towards the camp of 
Kishen Kay, who thinking himself unable to oppose, not- 
withstanding his numerous force, fled to the woods and 
mountains for shelter. The Sultan followed him from 
place to place, for three months, putting to death all who 
came in his way without distinction. At length Kishen 
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Ray took the road to Bijanagar his capital ; the Sultan 
pursuing, soon arrived with his army near the city.” He 
beseiged it for a month, but failing apparently to make any 
impression upon its impregnable defences, played a dodge 
to draw out the enemy Mohomed Shah pretended to 
retreat, and the King of Vijayanagar seems to have caught 
the trap, by pursuing the Mussalmans Mohomed suddenly 
fell upon the King’s camp, but the Kay escaped to his 
capital. After trying to take the city a second time, the 
Sultan contented himself, by ravaging the country round 
Vijayanagar. Mr Sewell says that Hukka tried to make 
peace, but the Sultan refused. Fensta sa> s that " at this 
time a favourite remarked to the Sultan, that he had 
only sworn to slaughter 100,000 Hindus, but not totally 
to destroy their race. 'Phe Sultan remarked that though 
twice the number of his vow might have Ixcn slam, yet 
till the Ray should submit and s.itisfs the musicians, 
he would not pardon or spare the live-, of his subjects. 
To which, the ambassadois, from the Couil of Vijayn- 
nagar, who had lull powers, agreed, and the money was 
paid at once ” The ambassadors, then pleaded that no 
religion had ordained that the innocent and particularly 
helpless women and children should suffer for the guilty. 
If Kishen Ray had been faulty, the poor and wretched had 
not been partakers in his crimes The Sultan replied that 
the decrees ot Providence had so ordered, that he had 
no power to alter them. The ambassadors finally urged, 
that as the two nations were neighbours, it was surely 
best to avoid unnecessary crueltj’, which would only 
embitter their relations, with one another " And this argu* 
ment seems to have had the desired effect upon Mohomed 
Shah. He was struck by their remarks and swore that 
he would not, in future, put to death, a single enemy after 
victory, and would bind his successors to observe the 
same lenity. This promise of Mohomed Shah, seems to 
have held good for some yean, but, wholesale massacre« 
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were perpetrated by sovereigns, who came after him. 
Ferista remarks with a triumphant air, that Mohomed 
Shah had slaughtered 500,000 Hindus, and so wasted the 
districts of the Carnatic, that for several decades, they did 
not recover their natural population. Peace seems to have 
been ultimately effected between the two kingdoms, and 
they remained without open hostilities for some years 
Mohomed Shah died in A D 1375 not long before the 
death of Bukka, which event has been variously dated 
by writers on the history of Bijanagar.* 

This seems to have been according to Ferista, a signal 
defeat to the Hindus, and this must be so recognised till 
better documentari evidence comes forward to contradict 
the narrative of the Mahomedan historian, although to a 

•Mr Sewell sajs that “the narratue «t I'ensu is necessanly tiiiKed 
with bias in favour of the Mustalnians , and that it was not compiled 
till the end of the IBlli or the beginning of the 17th century AD" As 
regards Kerista’s Hindu names there is any amount of confusion and 
misinterpretation His seleition of names looks ludicrous, and funny He 
introduces a Ludder Deo (I’ratapa Ktidra II ) He has a Kisheii Kay when 
he means Hariliara I or ftukka I , and he dubs General Mallinatha, with the 
title of Haji Mull or Hhoj Mull It may not perhaps be unreasonable to 
believe that the army of liukka was numerically larger than the army of the 
opposing Mussalnians, but the figures given by Ferista look exaggerated, 
when we consider the age of Viyayanagar, and the numerous forts and 
garrisons which it had to maintain, in addition to the army which its King 
had with him at this Imttle Fensta's remarks clearly indicate the vast 
resources the I’riiices of Vijayanagar were able to command in the short 
space of 30 years after the foundation of their empire Bukka seems to 
have by good or bad counsel, entrusted the whole conduct of the war to 
his famous General Mallinatha and to have kept his royal camp at a 
respectable distance from the aaual scene of contest. The description 
given so graphically by Ferista, shows the capacity of Mallinatha, as a 
General, for he had succeeded in turning the tables entirely upon the 
Mussalmans before evening, when he. unfortunately , fell mortally wounded 
Watching this moment, Mohomed advanced with fresh troops and the 
rout of the Hindus became complete The battle appears to have been 
fought in the plain close to Adoni, and it is a curious fact to note, that 
neither Bukka, nor his nephew, who commanded the strong fortress of 
Adoni, came to the help of the army, when it was disorganised by the fall 
of their leader, and was flying in all directions for want of a competent 
leader. 
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plain mind, the after results greatly reduce the extent of 
victory which Ferista claims for the Mussalmans. 

A few questions naturally suggest themselves at this 
stage and they demand an explanation. Ferista notes that 
the army of Mohomed Shah was greatly harassed by large 
bodies of Hindus, and that the Sultan lailcd to lake the 
strong city of V ijayanagar, although he rereived reinforce- 
ments, and wanted to capture the capital twice Mohomed 
Shah refused to grant peace till the " drunken draft " he 
issued on the treasury of the Kay of Hijanagar was paid. 
F'erista further states that the losses on both the sides 
during the battle were great, and that the Mahomedans 
would have been thoroughly routed and annihilated but 
for the fact of Mallinatha’s mortal wound, and conse- 
quent removal from the scene of m tion '1 he battle is 
declared to have been fought from dawn till evening and 
the commanders of the two important wings of the Maho- 
medan army '• had drunk the sherbet of martyrdom ” 

Although both sides seem to have possessed heavy 
trains of artillery, they did not play an important part till 
late in the evening Considering the temper of the sove- 
reigns, the race hatred the Hindus and the Mahomedans 
had for each other, and the merit they were supposed to 
secure from the slaughter of their enemies, it is easy to 
imagine that the battle must have been very furious and 
the losses simply terrible. Bukka was a " man of war," and 
so was also Mohomed Shah But what made the former 
inactive and suffer this terrible loss, when he could have 
routed the enemy by his presence, and reinforcements, it 
is not easy to guess. Probably both sides were thoroughly 
exhausted and crippled. The “draft" said to have been 
paid readily by the Vijayanagar ambassadors could not 
have been an extravagant one, and as no mention of any 
further sums is made in the terms of the peace, it may 
reasonably be inferred that the losses Mohomed Shah. 
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suffered were far from being adequately compensated by 
the rich Ray of Bijanagar. If the Sultan had the best 
advantage in this bloody battle on his side ; if the forces 
of the Hindus had been thoroughly muted and massacred 
wholesale ; if Bukka was really unable to meet the enemy 
in the open field through terror; if the Sultan’s resources 
in money and men were ample, and if his soldiers had 
really been as courageous and spirited as Fer«ta tries 
to make them appear in his narrative, it is extremely 
difficult to conceive why a consummate general and states- 
man like Mohomed Shah should have slept over this 
timely opportunity, which had so brilliantly presented 
itself, to strike a fatal blow at his rising enemy, and 
to have contented himself with the payment of an in- 
significant sum, and that too, not for himself, but for a 
party of musicians, who sang two delicate verses from the 
poet Amir Khusroo The insult that Bukka was alleged 
to have offered to the messenger of the Sultan, who brought 
the “draft" for p.aymcnt, was a most humiliating and 
degrading one for a Mussalman Sovereign to bear The 
compensation he accepted was a trifling one. The results 
of this bloody war seem to have left unmistakable marks 
of depression on both the sovereigns, and till the death 
of Mohomed Shah we hear no more of wars between the 
two kingdoms On the other hand, Ferista says, there 
existed friendly relations between the two nations for 
some years From a careful perusal of the records, this 
war appears to have been the greatest, between the two 
rising .States since their foundation. There can be no 
doubt whatever that the subsequent effects of this war 
must have been disastrous, specially in the regions where 
the movements of the hostile armies were observed, and 
it is natural to suppose that the country was laid waste 
by the uncompromising belligerents.* 

*Ferista doe* not aeem to be cxmect in bis note on the friendly rete- 
tiotN which existed between the two State* fqr Mine years. The following 
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Mujahid, son of Mohomed Shah, succeeded his father 
on the throne of Gulburga, and he ruled only for three 
years according to the best authorities. If he declared 
war and laid siege to Vija3’anagar, the interval during 
which peace prevailed between the two kingdoms could 
not certainly have been long Mujahid was only 19 
years old when he ascended the throne Shortly after his 
accession to the throne, sa^'s Fensta, the young Sultan 
wrote to Kishen Ray “that as some forts and districts 
between the Krishna and Tummedra rivers were held by 
them in participation, which occasioned constant disagree- 
ments, he must for the future limit his confines to the 
Tummedra, and give up all on the eastern side, to him, 
with the fort of Beekapore and some other places." The 
Kay replied by a “ counter demand that the Sultan should 
evacuate the whole of the Doab, since Kaicliore and 
Mudkal had always belonged to the Anagoiidi family.” He 
also declared that the true boundary was the i iver Krishna, 
and Bukka further asked that the elephants taken by 
Sultan Mohomed should be restored to him. As then* Ie 
no appellate tribunal, higher than the tribunal of arms, 
among the sovereigns for the adjudication of their well 
or ill-founded claims upon each other, Mujahid declared 
war at once, marched in person, crossed the rivers and ap- 
peared before Adoni * 

On hearing that the Ray was encamped on the bank 
of the Thungabhadra river, he left a division of his army 
to besiege the fortress, sent a swond force to advance 

narrative shuwb that peace lietwecn the two LiiikiIdiiis lasted only for a 
short time, as Miijahid, the son .iiid siimssor of Mohoini-d Shah, soon 
declared war. The Mahomedan historian .ipiiareiilly rontr.idirts himself 
♦FensU’s Kishen Kay, of course, must lit interpreted as Bukka I 
His Beekapore probably stands for Bankapur with its important fortress, 
situated to the south of Dbarwar Mr ^well says “that the Deccani 
Sovereigns always looked on it with covetous eyes, as it lay on the 
direct rowe, frcM Vijayanagar to the sea, and its possession would 
paralyse trade.” “ Tummedra " of Fensu is the river ThungaUtadra. 
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towards Vijayanagar, and himself proceeded in a north- 
westerly direction, by slow marches towards the river 
with great caution. The Hindu King at first prepared to 
receive his attack, but for some reason he seems to have 
lost heart, and retired to the forests on the hills of Sondur, 
situated to the south of his capital * 

Vijayanagar seems to have grown into a magnificent 
city, with well furnished treasury, powerful standing 
armies, strong masonry defence works, and great mer- 
cantile, literary, and religious activity. Foreign, as well 
as domestic merchants, established important centres of 
commerce, and the learned in arts, sciences, and literature 
seem to have crowded into this imperial city. The young 
Sultan having heard great praises of the beauty of this 
capital advanced to Bijanagar, but finding it almost impreg- 
nable against his futile attacks he moved in pursuit of 
the enemy in the field. Ferista continues his observations 
by saying “that on the advance of the Sultan Mujahid, 
the Ray fled through the woods and hills, towards Setu 
Bunder Ramaswar, followed by the Sultan, who cut 
passages for his cavalry, through the deep forests, before 
deemed inaccessible In this manner the Ray fled from 
place to place for six months, but never dared to appear 

• Burhani Maasir names this king as " Kapaxah " Major King declares 
that even the vowel marks are distinctly given and that there can be no 
doubt whate\er about the correctness of this name Mr Sewell in this 
connection observes thus — “1 venture to hazard a conjecture that if the 
word had been written, “ Pakzah,’' transposing the first two consonants, 
a mistake occasional!) made by writers dealing with— to them— outlandish 
names, \he sound of the word would suggest Hukka Shah. There is no 
name that I have met with amongst those borne b> the Kings of Vijaya- 
nigar in the remotest degree resembling ** Knpazah ” The MahOmedan 
histonans seem to have had a peculiar way of dealing with the Hindu 
names for which we tan offer no philological explanations. If Pratajia 
Riidra can become Ladder Deo, Rukka as Kishen Ray, and MalUnatha as 
Haji Mull, the transition, which the name of Bukka had to undergo in 
beconung “ Kapazah,” although sounds cunous and inexplicable to the 
lay minds, may have a line of defence in the Mahomedan method of 
thinking, which is moomprehenstble to other nations. 
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without the woods. ‘ It was in vain that the favourites 
of the Sultan represented the pursuit as fruitless and 
destructive to his troops. He would not desist. At last 
his good fortune prevailed. The health of Kishen Ray 
and his family became affected by the noxious air of the 
woods, and they were warned to quit them by the 
physicians. The Ray retired by secret paths to his capital 
Bijanagar. The Sultan sent an army after him, while he 
with Bahadur Khan and 5.000 men went to amuse himself 
with the sight of Setu Bundar Ramasw'ar."* 

• The story related b> Kensta will h.irdt) hold uater, to explain the 
faint-heartedness of Kiikka. Kerist.i says th.it ‘•Muj.iliid, one day, on his 
march, went after a man-eating tigir of grcsit ferocity and shot it uith a 
single arrou through the heart The tlindiis on he.iring of this exploit 
were struck with dread " Hetween Vijayanagiir and Adorn there are hardly 
any tigers now found Hut there .ire a Urge numlier of panthers. As 
regards the budding of a mos(|ue at Setu lUindar Knniiisw.ir, the records 
are conflicting There are some traces of an old mosipie at Kamaswar, 
but whether it was built by Malhk KafTiir is \ery doubtful He built a 
mosque on the west coast of MaUbar Mr .Sewell's rt marks alxiut the 
march of Mujahid Shah to R.nmasw.ir an very iiertineiit .iiid I quote 
them here for reference He rightlv observes “that it is extremely 
improbable that a Mahomedar Sovereign could in the Mth century A D. 
have penetrated so far .South with such a handful of men 1hey would 
have been harassed at everv step by myruids of Hindus, who, though 
doubtless trembling at the sight of a Mahomedan, would, wc may be sure, 
never have permitted B,000 men to traverse in jieace 1, 000 miles of forest 
and mountain, fur Kamaswaram is fully SOU miles from Vijayanagar." 
The same objection might lie raised against the march of Malhk Kaffur, 
Uut it must be remembered that Mujahid .Shah was not Malhk Kaflur and 
never possessed the capaaty of that great general and conqueror. Besides 
Mailik was trained in leading larjre armies, making rapid marches, and 
accomplishing his conquests by great strategic dashes He started from 
Delhi with 100,000 horse, and he must naturally have augmented his forces, 
as he went on subduing kings, captunng impregnable forts, and carrying 
off immense booty Mr Sewell's remarks, therefore, are very sound, and it 
may be conjectured that Mufahtd Shah ni.iy have wamlered through 
some of the neighbouring woods for a few months , and when the Kay gut 
back into his capital, besieged him there at once During those troublous 
times, the Hindus, by force of circumstances, were well trained in the use 
of arms, and although their armies were not uniformally successful, it would 
be absurd to think that the whole army of the Vijayanagar King would 
have been paralysed, or struck with terror by such an act of Muyabkl, 
as the shooting of a tiger by an arrow. The events which ioUowcd the 
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The Sultan is credited by Ferista to have repaired a 
inost}ue which had been built by the officers of Alla-ud- 
deen, Emperor of Delhi. He is alleged to have broken down 
many temples of the idolaters, and pillaged the country 
far and wide He then returned with great haste to 
Bijanag^r, where Ins presence was needed to push on with 
its siege. There were two roads by which the Sultan 
could approach Bijanagar One was fit for the passage of 
armies, while the other was narrow and difficult. As the 
good road was lined with ambushes, he was compelled to 
select the latter, through which he marched with a select 
body of troops and appeared suddenly in the suburbs 
of the city of Bijanagar The Hindu King was astonished 
at his boldness, and sent large numbers of his troops to 
defend the streets 1 he Sultan drove them before him, 
and gained the bank of a piece of water, v/hich alone now 
divided him from the citadel in which Kishen Ray resided. 
Near this was an eminence, upon which stood a temple, 
covered with plates of gold and silver and set with 
jewels, much venerated by the Hindus and called in the 
language of the country, Puttuk, • 

inability of Mujahid with his Iniasted \aluur to make the slightest im- 
pression on the defences of the royal citv, the bloody battle that eiwued, 
and the disastrous retreat of the llahiniiii Sultan witliout securing the 
slightest advantage from this large sacrifice of men and money, ought to 
convince all readers of Viyayanagar history of the futility of Fensta’s 
remarks, and the credit which that historian tries to fasten on the warriors 
and leaders of the armies of the ” true behexers and men of light " in their 
engagements against the " infidels and men of darkness.” An inference, 
to be sound and genuine, must be based upon indisputable faas. It is 
unreasonable to think that there were not heroes m the army of Bukka 
who could have shot tigers liy .irrows, or to have caught tigers even 
barehanded Such .icts of cuur.ige and skill are nut wanting even in these 
degenerate diiyk of Hindu existence 

* “The piece of water alluded to,” says Mr Sewell, “may have been 
the picturesque lake at Kamalapnram , but which was the temple which 
Milluhid destroyed? It seems useless to speculate, considering that the 
historian only wrote from tradition after the lapse of two centuries. “ But," 
says Mr Sewell with great force, “the strangest part of the story is that 
we are not told how the Sultan succeeded in penetrating the outerlines 
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“ The Sultan esteeming the destruction of this temple 
as a religious obligation, ascended the hill, and having 
razed the temple, possessed himself of the precious metiUs 
and jewels. The idolaters, upon seeing their object of 
veneration destroj-ed, raised their shrieks and lamentations 
to the sky. I'hey obliged Kislu-ii Ray to lead them, and 
advanced resolutely in astuiiishiiig l•uml)ers, upon which 
the Sultan formed hi.^ disposition He laid aside his 
umbrella, and with one of his arm-bcareis, an Afghan 
named Mahomood, crossed a small rivulet to observe the 
numbers and motions of the infidels A Hindu who 
knew the Sultan from the hoise he rode, resolved, by 
revenging the destruction of his “gods and country," to 
gain immortal reputation lor himself. He moved un- 
perceived through the hollows and broken ground along 
the bank of the rivulet, had gained the plain, and was 
charging towards the Sultan at full speed, when Mujahid 
Shah, by a lucky instant, perceiving him, made a sign 

of works, .md in reaLhioK •> s|H)t Mhirh dnidcd liini onl> friiin the inner 
citadel or palate enclosure " AlKlurK.iz.iak rims in A I) 1443 seven 


spots. The lake at Kamalapur h.is a line of niasonr> uall as its bund, 
and this seems to have been extended on either sale to the risinR hills 
to form a formidable line of defence But if ever this atl.n k tiKik place, 
I am inclined to refer the reader to a sort of lake alxiiit a mile to the 
north of Kamalapur, and surrounded on three sides by rocky hills, tupped 
with powerful batteries As Ferista mentions a rivulet in this connection, 
it IS perhaps the broad and deep channel which flows near it that was 
meant If Mr. Sewell’s Ruess is correct, then we have no rivulet there, 
and the enemy’s position would have been far more secure The temple 
probably was on the top of any one of those hills dedicated to Anjanaya, 
and may have been a place of Rreat veneration to the Mindus. If my 
Ruess IS correct, then, the palace of the Ray would be alMut a mile to the 
west, protected by three lines of fortifications from the place where 
Mujahid stood with his select body of troops. Almost close to this place 
may now be seen the ruins of the palace formerly occupied by the famous 
Minister, AppajI, during the reign of Krishna Deva Rayalu. There are 
really no o^r sheets of water round about the palace precincts, which 
were large enmigh to be called lakes and which were separated by strong 
lines of fbrtificatkHis from the palace. 
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to Mahomood Afghan, who without delay 'charged the 
Hindu. Mahomood’s horse rearing, he fell to the ground. 
His antagonist having every advantage was on the point 
of putting him to death, when Sultan Mujahid Shah 
advanced with the quickness of lightning The Hindu 
charged his object, aimed .a heavy blow at the Sultan, 
giving at the same instant a shout of triumph, which made 
the spectators believe Ins blow was effectual. Luckily, 
a helmet of iron saved the head of the Sultan, who now 
inflicted such a wound on his enemy that he was divided 
from the shoulder to the navel and fell dead from his horse 
upon which the Sultan, remounted Mahomood and joined 
his army on the other side of the rivulet. A fierce battle 
seems to have ensued in which the Hindus were defeated ; 
but while the Mussalman force had hardly recovered from 
their fatigue, the Kay’s brother arrived at the capital 
from his govci nment with a reinforcement of 20,000 horse, 
and a large army of foot The battle then seems to have 
raged very furiousl> In the middle of this fierce battle, 
the Sultan's uncle or, as some say, cousin, Daud Khan, 
fearing for the safety of his king, quitted his post at 
Dhunnasodra, and joined in the fight with distinguished 
gallantry. The Mahomedans were again victorious, but 
the Hindus, having taken advantage of Daud’s movement, 
captured the abandoned position, and seriously threatened 
the retreat of the Sultan. The Sultan, therefore, had to 
leave the field, and by skilful manoeuvring, enabled the 
whole of his force to extricate themselves in safety from 
the hills. With about 60,000 or 70,000 prisoners, mostly 
helpless women and children, the Sultan retreated from 
Vijayanagar, and sat down before Adoni, but after a siege 
of nine months the Sultan had to abandon this fruitless 
attempt and to retire to bis own dominions. Thus ended 
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the campaign, of Mujahid Shah, in spite of the successes 
claimed for the Mussalmans by Fensta and the losses 
incurred by the Hindus. • 

From other sources, the details about this battle are 
given slightly different. Mujahid Shah, on learning of 
the return of the Ray from the woods into his capital, 
suddenly turned back and invested the city of Vijayanagar. 
He was, however, not able to make any impression upon 
the strong lines of fortifications which surrounded the 
city, and in one of the skirmishes outside the walls, nearly 
lost his life. In another he penetrated into the second 
line of works, where there was a celebrated image of the 
God Hanumantha, which the Brahmins tried to savc.f 

•Mr. Sewell thinks “that DhunnascKira is a hike or tank in the plain 
on the eastern edfse of the Vi]a)an.iKar hills, close untler a lofty hill called 
‘ Doniutsiindram ’ I The hill is 500 feet hiRh and lies within the limits of the 
village of Kanva Timniapuram Commanding as it does, the route, by 
which a force issuing from the capital would attempt by rounding tlie hills, 
to cut off the only line of retre.it opin to the invaders towards the north- 
east The importance of the |)ost to the Mahomedan army could not I* 
over'^sUmatetl ” It is difficult to understand i-ensta here. If Mujahid was 
victorious and the Hindus were dcfcsited, a reasonable inference would be 
that either a peace would have liecn concluded, in which the Mussalmans, 
as conquerors, would have dictated terms and exacted a rich ransom from 
the Hindus, or that Mujahid would have cajitured the royal city and its 
King, and plundered it as was the custom, among the conijuerors of those 
ages. The young Sultan might have been a brave soldier, but he does not 
seem to have been a great General in as much as he seems to have neglect- 
ed a splendid opportunity for dealing a decisive blow at his enemy. The 
victoiy, daimed by Fensta, for the Mahomedans, seems to have been 
really a disaster from which Mujahid cleverly managed to extricate himself 
and his army, and marched off to Adorn with a view to avoid further 
losses on his side. The brother of Bukka, who arrived with timely rein- 
forcements, and who virtually changed the situation to Bukka's advantage 
was, probably, Marapps who was ruling in the north-west of Mysore in 
Araga or Nagarkhando. 

t Vijayanagar is on the southern bank of the Thungabhadra, with 
continuous rocky hills of considerable elevation on the east and south. 
Perhaps this temple may have been built on one of the hill sides, enclosing 
the plain of Nimbapur. Even Uxlay strong lines of fort walls may be seen 
on the road to Bukkasagara, and Mujahid must have managed to scale the 
first Unea of defences and enter into die second. 
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They were however attacked and dispersed, and 
Mujahid dismounting from his horse struck the image in 
the face, and mutilated its features. A dying Brahmin, 
lying at the foot of the image thus cursed the King. 

" For this act," the Brahmin said, “thou wilt die ere thou 
reachest thy kingdom,” a prophecy which was literally 
fulfilled. The image, hewn out of a large boulder of 
granite, still remains and shows the marks of Mujahid’s 
mutilation. The last efforts of Bukka, to dislodge Mujahid 
Shah from his position, proved more successful, for after 
a bloody engagement, Mujahid retired with very heavy 
loss, in officers and men, accompanied by, from 60,000 to 
70,000 captives, chiefly women" Sultan Mujahid had 
observed his father's guarantee, not to put to death any 
of the inoffensive inhabitants Daud Khan, the King’s 
uncle, who had command of a division of the army, in the 
last battle before Bijanagar, and who had been severely 
reprimanded, liy the Sultan, for withdrawing from the 
place, which had been spenally assigned to him, and 
joining in the general engagement, felt greatly displeased 
at the Sultan’s treatment Smarting under this affront, 
Daud now conspired against his nephew, and assassinated 
him with his own hand, when asleep in his tent on the 
i4lh April, A.D. 1378 Mujahid Shah had reigned scarcely 
three years, and as he had no issues, Daud Khan being 
heir-presumptive, claimed succession and was at once 
acknowledged as Sultan by the army. But his succession 
was disputed by many, and specially by Roohpurwar 
Agha, the sister of the late King, who instigated one of 
her late brother's most attached attendants, to revenge 
his master's death As Daud Khan was kneeling in 
prayer, in the principal mosque at Gulburga, he was cut 

*Some authontws ascribe 16th April A.D. 1378 as the date of the 
murder of Mujahid, and SIst May as the date of the assassination of Daud 
Khan, in the same year. The Mahomedan date given is 31st Mobnrram 
AH. 780. 
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down by the assassin and Daud died on the spot This 
happened on 19th May A.D. 1378 * 

This unfortunate monarch reigned only for a month 
and five days. An attempt was made by some of his adhe- 
rents, to place his son Mohomed, a boy only nine years 
old, on the throne of Gulburga, but this was opposed by 
the Princess, and Mohomed, the younger son of Alla-ud- 
deen Hoosein, was crowned as King with the consent of 
all parties. 

Mujahid Shah was only 19 yeais ui age when he 
succeeded his lather on the throne ul Gulburga Ills 
father left him a compact and flourishing kingdom, a 
full treasury, an immense property 'n jewels and ele- 
phants, with a well-manned Jind properlj disciplined army. 
Mujahid was tall and majestic in person and possessed of 
great bodily strength Ferista records that at the age of 14, 
Mujahid had broken the neck of an opponent in a wrestling 
match. According to Fcrista, the Princes of the House of 
Bahmini, maintained themselves by superior valour only, 
for in power, wealth, and extent of country, the Rayas of 
Bijanagar were gieatly their superiors He declares that 
at this time, as certainly in after years, "all Southern 
India had submitted to the sway ut the Bijanagar Rayas. 
The seaport of Goa, and the fortress of Malgaon belonged 
to the King of Vijayanagar, and many districts ofl'ulu- 
ghat, were also in his possession. His country was well 
peopled, and his subjects were submissive to the King's 
authority. '1 he Raya.s of Malabar, Ceylon, and other 
Islands and countries kept ambassadors at his court and 
sent annually nch presents to the Raya of Bijanagar.” 
When these important events occurred, Bukka was not 
idle. He overran the Doab, advanced as far as the river 
Krishna, and invested the impregnable fortress of Rai- 
chore But Bukka, according to Fcnsiu, seems to have 
raised the seige alter Mohomed I. was proclaimed King 
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at Gulburga and also agreed to pay the tribute which he 
had promised to Mohomed Shah.* 

Ferfiao Nuniz, in his Chronicle, apparently seems to 
devote a short paragraph to the reign of Bukka and it will 
be quoted in full for ready reference. “ King Dehorao," 
writes Nuniz, “reigned seven years, and did nothing 
therein, but to pacify the kingdom, which he left in complete 
tranquility." This of course refers or is supposed to refer 
to Harihara 1., who, according to the latest Kosanag seems 
to have ruled up to A D 1354 But Nuniz places his death 
in A. D. 1239 or A. D 1240, and even if a century is 
allowed to Nuniz as Mr Sewell seems to do, the date 
comes up to A. D 1339 or A D 1340 and not A. D. 1343 
as he contends t 

Continuing his Chronicle, Nuniz goes on to say “that 
by his death, one called Bucarao, inherited the kingdom, 
and he conquered many lands, which at the time of the 
destruction of that kingdom, remained rebellious, and 
by him they were taken, and turned to his lordship, 
and he took the kingdom of Oorya, which is very great, 

•There seems to be no logic in supposing that when Bukka (with the 
Umely help of his warlike brother Marappa who arrived with large 
reinforcements at the most critical time) dislodged the bultan from his 
advantageous ixisition, and cum|)elled him to heat a hast) retreat, he 
would have consented to jiay any tribute, simply because a new 
sovereign ascended the throne of (lulhurga In the terms of peace, 
pru|>osed and aLCcplid liclwceii MoIioiikiI Shah and Bukka in the first 
w.ir the slipiit.ition ».is only f*>r payment of the “drunken draft,” and 
this seems to have Iwen |>qid .at once by the ainb,tss.idors of Vijayanagar 


victorious ruler would consent to pay tribute 

t Nunb clearly says that Anagondi was taken in A.D. 1290, the Raja 
was put to death with his troojis and Mohomed Tc^ilak remained there 
two years. This will bring up the date to A.l> 1232. Then Mallick Niby 
was appomted deputy and he was compellitl to restore the kingdom 
to Dehorao. I'his must have lieen in A I) 1232 or A D 1233. Ev'en if a 
century is added to it, it will be only A U 1333 and Dehorao ruled for 
seven years. This comes up to A.D lS4a 
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it marches on Bemgalla. He reigned 37 yeairs being 
not less feared than esteemed and obeyed by all in hts 
kingdom. On the death of that King Bucarao, there came 
to the throne his son called Purouyre Deorao, which 
in Kanarese means **a powerful lord"; and he coined 
a money of ‘ parodas ' which evenn ow they call ‘ Purouyre 
Deorao,' and from that time forward it has become a 
custom to call coins by the names of the Kings, that made 
them, and it is because of this that there are so many 
names of 'parodas' in the kingdom of Bisnaga. And 
this King in his time did nothing more than leave at his 
death as much conquered country as his father had done." 
So that even if we take A D 1332 as the date of Dehorao’s 
commencement of rule, the joint reign of himself and his 
brother Bucarao, comes up to 44 3’cars and brings us to 
A.D. 1376. Mr. Sewell places the “death of Bukka I. in 
about A.D. 1379 "• 

A comparison of the various sources of information, 
leads us to introduce the following documentary evidence, 
for the acceptance of the readers, and they will have to 
judge for themselves which is the most reliable:— We 
have (i) the Chronicles of Nunia, who visited the court 
of Atchuyta Raya in the i6th century, and who must 
have collected his information, about the old Kings of 
Vijayanagar, from intelligent people during his stay at the 
capital of this great Hindu empire; (2) the ii.irrative of 
Ferisla who wrote his history after the fall of Vijaya- 
nagar, from information, whuh he must have mostly 
obtained from Mahomedan soui(<s, and (3) the stone 
and copper-plate inscriptions which have been left to the 
succeeding generations, by the Vijayanagar sovereigns 
themselves, or their Ministers or Generals under their 
authority. Most of the historical information, about the 
ancient dynasties in htdia, ha.® been gathered Irom the 

*8e4 Sewell's “ KorgoUen Empire" pp 47, ‘JVI, 3110, 301. I suppose 
Nunis means by “ Purouyre Deorao " Hanhara II. who succeeded Bukka L 
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perusal of the inscriptions, which have been discovered 
under Government control, and there is very little reason 
to disbelieve facts when they have been sufficiently cor- 
roborated by inscriptions discovered in different parts 
dfthe country. 

Ferista's, as well as Sewell’s histones, will have to be 
corrected in the matter of Princes who fought in the 
years A. D 1377-78. Mr. Sewell says on p. 47 of his 
“ Forgotten Empire " that “ the decease of Bukka I of 
Vijayanagar must apparently, for reasons shown, be placed 
at about A. D. 1379" What these reasons are, which 
prompted him to fix A. D. 1379 as the date of the death 
of Bukka I. are not given in his history. Ferista seems 
to have got out of this difficulty by calling the Vijaya- 
nagar Prince, who fought with Mohomed and Mujahid 
as Kishen Ray, so that this name may be fixed, by other 
writers on Vijayanagar history, either on Bukka I. or on 
Harihara II. A fine copper-plate grant (Yedatore>, dated 
Saka 1298 (Nala) A. D 1376 on the first day of the 
dark half of the lunar month Phalguna, on Tuesday, in 
the constellation of Uttara Phalguni, Han Hara Mahipala 
residing in the great royal city of Vijayanagari made a grant 
of the village of Hebsur, with its 40 hamlets, belonging 
to Kongunad on the north branch of the Cauvery, in the 
Hoysana country, forming them into an Agrahar, named 
Bukkarajapura, divided into three parts, in order that his 
ihther Maharajadhi Raja Raja Paramaswara Vira Bukka 
Raja might obtain Sivasayujya (union with Siva), and 
through the removal of his sins, acquire the gjrace of Para- 
maswara, bestowed it, with all the nghts of possession, on 
Brahmins, and appointing as manager Devaswara Pundit, 
and giving him one-third part. From this it seems to be 
quite dear that Bukka 1 . must have died a short time 
before this grant. 1 have read the original carefully. It is 
in Sanskrit, and the language is plain. This inscription 
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points to the irresistible inference, that it was made 
apparently after the conclusion of the death obsequies o£ 
Bukka Raya, by his son Harihara II. Another inscription 
(Rakshasa), A. D. 1375, dated Saka 1297, records the 
erection of a Virakal, during the reign of Bukka Raya, by 
the Brahmins of Tagarathi in Thoranad, in honour of 
Siriya Moloji, who defended their cows against robbers 
and was killed. But the most important inscription is that 
which is dated Saka 1298 (Nala), on the 12th day of the 
bright half of the lunar month Aswija, or A D. 1376 
when Vira Bukka Raya was ruling the kingdom, Avali 
Baichigouda died, and his junior wife Muddigaundi, made 
Sahagamana with him and obtained fivarga. The Avali 
Prabhus set up this stone in their honor, and it was 
engraved by Modoja Nagoja Thus we see that Bukka I. 
was alive in Aswija of Nala Saka 1928, but seems to have 
died before the month of Phalguna in the same year. 
Aswija generally corresponds with Ottober and Bukka I. 
was living in that month Bui Phalguna in Saka 1298 of 
the same year Nala, corresponds with March of 1377, and 
he seems to have died in February 1377, to have enabled 
his son Harihara 11 . to have completed his death obsequies, 
and after their due performance, to liavc granted the 
village of Hebasur with Its 40 hamlets, to the Brahmins, 
for the spiritual benefit of his illustrious father Bukka 
Raya Maharaya. In conformity with this view, we have a 
large number of inscriptions granted after this date by 
Harihara II. which will be noticed in the next chapter in 
their proper places The campaign of Mujahid, Sultan of 
Gulburga, against the Vijayanagar Princes seems to have 
covered the period from June 1375 to about Apiil 1378. If 
Bukka’s death took place in February 1377, then Hari- 
hara II. must have been the ruling Prince, who with the 
help of his brother, drove Mujahid from the siege of Vijaya- 
nag^r after some months, took advantage of Mujahid's 
death, and advanced towards the Doab, ravagjng the 
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country and eventually laying siege to the important 
fortress of Raichore. As yet* no rnmnat have been di»^ 
covered, which speak of Bukka as ruling in A.D. 1377-1378 
or A.D. 1379. Under these circumstances it may not 
be considered unreasonable if Bukka’s death is fixed early 
in A. D 1377, and Harihara his son by Gourambika— 
(also called Honnaye), succeeded him on the throne of 
Vijayanagar as Harihara II. • 

It is extremely difficult to value the character of Bukka 
in the face of the contradictory evidence before us. A 
person who reads the narrative of Ferista in the wars of 
Sultan Mohomed and Mujahid against Bukka cannot but 
be struck at the timidity or faintheartedness of Bukka 
betrayed in all his engagements against the Mahomcdans 
But a careful perusal of the inscriptions, shows that he 
was a man of war, before whose prowess, all the neigh- 
bouring Princes trembled, and the faces of the Turukas 
shrivelled up As is often the case with great military 
monarchs and Generals, Bukka may have shown on one or 
two important occasions an unaccountable inactivity or 
faintheartedness foreign to his nature, and thus missed 
chances, which under better leading or spirit, might have 
proved of immense advantage to him. Even during the 
reign of Harihara I, as "Yuva Raja" he seems to have 
been entrusted with important military operations and to 
have been usually successful in all his wars. He extended 
his territories rapidly, and placed his brothers, sons, 
nephews and other close relations in important positions 

* Mr Sewell in his “ S I. Ant," VoL II., p. 243, says Uiat Harihara II. 
was the son of Kamakshi, and not of Gourambika. The inscriptions are 
clear on this point and they apeak of Harihara as the son of Gourambika, 
who also seems to have been called Honnaye. As an inscription clearly 
says that Prince Harihara II built an agraharam called Honnalapura, after 
his mother’s name of Honnaye, and gave it to Brahmins for his mother’s 
spiritual benefit K is safer to think that he was her son. So far as I have 
examined the inscriptions and copperi>late grams there is no mention of 
Uk name of Kamakshi as the mother of Harihara IL I do not know on 
what authority Mr. Sewell fixes that name upon Haribara’s mother. 
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He wus no doubt ably assisted in his civil and military 
functions by the counsels of Sage Vidyaranya, and Bukka 
seems to have been a great patron of arts, sciences and 
literature. The country was prosperous and well popu- 
lated. Religious toleration seems to lia\e been a special 
characteristic of the rulers of Vija\anagar. His kingdom 
now extended from the western to tlu eastern coasts 
and almost the whole of Southern India appears to have 
been under his swa}. Dining his reign, the royal city 
of Vijayanagar was greatl} impioved, and appears to 
have attracted the special attention of the Mahomedan 
Princes by its extent, magnificence and wealth. Trade 
was encouraged and schools were established for im- 
parting spiritual as well as tempoial education The civil 
administration had assumed a settled form, and taxes 
were regularly collected at rates consistent with the 
productive capacity of the lands The large number of 
tanks, villages, and towns built after his name and under 
his orders, shows his keen interest ip agricultural and 
edbnomical conditions Temples, agraharas and canals 
sprang up in quuk succession and the people, so far as we 
can see Irom Ferista and other writers, wire contented, 
happy and loyal Bukka, not onlv subdued all rebellious 
Princes, but brought them under one central administra- 
tion. He commanded their love and esteem, and on the 
whole he seems to have been a man of remaikable, civil 
and military capabilities. Bukka also appears to have had 
very' able Ministers, who were entrusted with important 
functions. One of these was Muddappa, the “dwelling 
place of justice and policy, an ornament to the Lakshmi 
of victory of the kingdom, to whom Bukka committed 
the cares of his empire and himself remained at ease 
like Vasudeva. ” 

IS 
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Harihara inherited from his illustrious father Bukka, 
the wealth of the king^dom together with the wise Minister 
Mudda Dandadhipathi.* 

Marappa was ruling in the north-west of Mysore, and 
Kampa had the charge of Nellore and Cuddapah Districts. 
In the light of the numerous inscriptions, describing their 
names, functions and the provinces, where they were 
ruling, of the various brothers of Bukka I., and in the 
absence of any evidence to the contrary, it would be 
unreasonable to suppose that the persons were not, what 
they purported to be, in these genuine documents or 
that there was any dispute about the succession to the 
throne of Vijayanagar after the death of Harihara I The 
liberal use of the hyperbole in many of the inscriptions 
seems to have been the fashion of the times, but they 
strike the readers as original and genuine. It is remark- 
able that Bukka and Vid>arariya, the greatest General 
and the greatest Statesman, respectively, of the age, had 
so combined their efforts that the empire founded by the 
latter, progressed rapidly, “till it reached its zenith in 
the reign of Krishna Dev.i Rayalu ” Their policy with 
respect to the Mahomedans, Jams and Vaishnavas, formed 
an admirable contrast, to the religious blgotr^, which 
had actuated the policy of the Sultans of Gulburga. 
Plunder seems to have been the object of the Mussalman 
sovereigns, while consolidation of their power and pro- 
tection of the subjects brought under their swa3’, seem 
to have been the aims of the Vijayanagar Princes. Bukka 
must- have been old when he died. He must have been 
in the prime of youth, when the city of Vijayanagar 

* Sm Indcriptiun dated A.D. 1378 (Cbannarayapatna). Muddappa 
referred to here, may have been Bukka’a brother Mr Rice says on 
fv 348, “ M G.” Vol I , that “ »hat became of Muddappa does not appear.” 
The five brothers seem to have been famous in their oan ways, and Mudda 
Dandadhipathi may be the younger brother of Bukka ; if so he will be uncle 
of Harihara II. Mr Sewell says on p. 48, ** F E.," that ” Mudda is mentioned 
in two inscnptkms of A. U 1370 and A.0. 1382 as the King’s GeneraL 
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was founded in A.D. 1336, and made “Yuva Raja” by 
Harihara I. and entrusted with important military expedi* 
tions. He died 41 years after its foundation. Even if 
we assume his age to be about 30 or 35 years in A.D. 1336, 
he must have been about 70 or 75 3 ears when he died, 
Harihara I. must have been an elderly man when he 
ascended the throne of V'ljayaiiagar and his brother Bukka 
could not have been very much younger. From the 
foundation of the empire up to his death after 41 3 cars, 
Bukka seems to have had a prominent part assigned to 
him in Its administration and progress. As Yuva Raja, he 
ruled for 14 or 15 3’ears, and as King of Vij.iyaiiagar, he 
seems to have ruled for over quarter of a century. His 
reign was eventful, and he was able to consolidate his 
power to a remarkable extent Vidjaranva seems to have 
been their Chief Minister, and Counsellor, while they pos- 
sessed quite a large number of Ministers, who probably 
referred all complicated iiuestions to Vid>aran>a when 
there was any need, and acted under Ins geiu lal control 
and guidance 


CHAPTER XI. 

THE EARLY RULERS OF VIJAYANAGAR. 

Harihara II. 

Harihara II. seems to have succeeded his great father 
Bukka without any dispute, as did his father Bukka when 
his eldest brother Harihara 1 . died. The in.scriptions are 
clear on this point, and Harihara 11 . has been specially 
distinguished as the lucky son of Bukka and Gourambika. 
Bukka 1 . seems to have had five or six sons, and probably 
they were all by different wives. If the death of Bukka 
is to be placed in the early part of A D. 1377, then it seems 
to be plain that soon after bis accession to the throne of 
Vijayanagar, Harihara II. had to engage himself in a bloody 
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war with the Mahomedans, from which he appears to have 
emerged with some advantages on his side. 

The correctness of the Chronicles of Nuniz with refer- 
ence to the dates of the succession and death of the early 
Vijayanagar Princes, appears to be rudely shaken by the 
clear statements, which are found recorded in the inscrip- 
tions discovered all over Southern India, and the Deccan. 
By this it must not be supposed, that Nuniz was wanting 
in his veracit,^ , as an observer, or that he introduced 
untruths into his “Chronicles” knowing them to be really 
as such A special distinction must be made between his 
narration of fads which he observed personally or learnt 
from those who saw personally what they related, and 
those statements, about the early history of this great 
empire, which Nuniz obtained from men, who were strong 
in their traditional lore, and in whom Nuniz had neces- 
sarily to place gieat confidence He was a Portuguese 
traveller, and as such laboured under special disabilities, 
in the matter of his knowledge of the South Indian 
vernaculars. 

As stories, his observations, ma^ be very interesting, 
but as facts, which have to be assimilated into the body of 
the historical fabric, they require careful examination 
before they can be sately introduced as authentic records. 
Whatever theories we may accept as regards the founda- 
tion of the new dynasty on the throne of Vijayanagar, we 
have seen alreadv, that for dates, about the early Vijaya- 
nagar rulers, we cannot hold Nuniz as correctly informed. 
His reign of seven years granted to the first King Deorao 
(Harihara I.) has been found to be entirely falsified by the 
strong light thrown upon that sovereign’s rule, from the 
numerous inscriptions. In the face of such unmistakable 
facts. It would be idle to say that Harihara I. died in, A.D. 
1343. The date Nuniz gives for the invasion of Mohomed 
Toglak as A.D. 1230, is only one century earlier, and has 
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no value in a historical work Nuniz distinctly says that 
Buccarao reigned 37 years, and this period has already 
been proved to be quite incorrect in the preceding chapter. 
Therefore his statements about Harihara 1 ] may not be 
of much value, as, he not only gives a small paragraph to 
this important sovereign, but also he makes no mention 
either of the date of his accession to the throne, the length 
of his reign, or the date of his death * 

Continuing his “Chronicles,” Nuniz goes on to say 
that "on the death of that King Buctarao, then* came to 
the throne, his son called ‘Puioinre Deorao’ which in 
Canara means ‘powerful lord’ and he coined a money of 
parodas, w’hich even now' they call ‘F*unni)re Deorao,’ 
and from that time forward, it has become a custom to call 
coins by names of the Kings that made them, and it is 
because of this that there are '-o many names ol parodas, 
in the kingdom of Bisnag i And this King, in his time, did 
nothing more than leave at his death as much c(>nt|uered 
country as his father had dune” Nuniz dismisses llari- 
hara with this short para and then goes on to say “that 
this King had a son who by his death, inherited the 
kingdom, who was called Aja Kao, and he reigned 43 years, 
in which time, he was always at war with Moors ” t 

Mr. Sewell says that “according to the inscriptions 
Harihara II reigned at least 20 years, and he was the 
first King who gave himself imperial titles under the 
style of Maharaja Dhi Raja He gave many grants to the 

*Mr Sewetl often seems to lie misled 1>> frtcts (.mimerrfted in hLs 
•‘Chronicles” by Nuniz without Ukmi; the trouble on his |miI of com- 
|>arinK bis statements with those, whiih are recorded l>> the numerous 
inscriptions, in the readini; of which Mr Sewell seems lo hate si)ent a lot 
of his time, energy and patience. 

t When we turn to Mr Sewell we have a few more details about Hari- 
hara II Mr. Sewell doea not seem to have carefully examined all the 
important inscriptions lieanng on this reign, and therefore some of his 
inferences ventured in his “ Kontotten Empire ” may have lo lie amended, 
perhaps, when he calls out a second edition of his valuabk book. 
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temples, and consolidated the supremacy of his dynasty 
over all Southern India Sayana, brother of Madhava- 
charya, appears to have been his Chief Minister, as he was 
to King Sangama 11 Mudda is mentioned in two inscrip- 
tions of A. D. 1379 and A I). 1382 as the King’s General 
Another of his Generals was called Eruga He was son 
of Chaicha, Minister of Bukka II His name appears on a 
pillar in a Jam temple near Kamalapur, at Vijayanagar, 
in an inscription beaiing date A D. 1385, which proves 
that the King was tolerant in religious matters There 
seems also to ha\e been a General named Gunda, living 
in his reign, but his date is uncertain According to 
another inscription, King Ilarihara, early in his reign, 
expelled the Mahomedans from Goa, and the last inscrip- 
tion of his reign at present discovered mentions that one 
Bachana Odeyar was then Governor of that place. The 
King’s VMie or one of his principal wives was Malla Devi 
or Mallambika The extent of his domination is shown 
by the fact that inscriptions of his reign are found in 
Mysore, Dhaiwar, Conjeevaram, Chinglepiit and Trichino- 
poly. He was a worshipper of Siva under the form Viru- 
paksha, but appears to have been singularly tolerant of 
other religions. The latest actual date of the reign afford- 
ed by inscriptions is October 15, A D. 1399"* 

As regards the inaccuracy of Nuniz in his dates about 
the early Vijayanagar rulers, Mr. Sewell frankly says 
thus:— "I can give no explanation as to why Nuniz calls 
the successor of Harihara II. ‘Aja Rao’ nor as to his 
estimate of 43 years for his reign. The names and lengths 
of reigns given to Aja Rao’s successors by our Chronicler, 

• Mr. St;\^ell appears to be wrong when he sa)sthat “the first inscrip- 
tion of his successor Hanhara 11 is dated A D 1379” He quotes 
Hultasch’s Ep In., Vol HI , p. 24, which is also off the mark (See page 27, 
“Forgotten Empire”). From this and other important details mentioned 
by Mr Sewell, it seems to be plain that he did not consult the latest 
discovered inscriptions when he gathered his materials for his invaluable 
wpork. The whole of this paragraph requires correction. 
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prove that by Aja Rao, he means two King^, Bukka 11 . and 
Deva Raya I , and the period covered by their combined 
reigns was only 14 5'ears, not 43 " To a logical mind, 
Nuniz proves that he was confounding centuries and 
years, the names of the sovereigns and the dates of their 
accession to the thione of Vi|.i3Mnagar and their death. 
The Chronicler has not ccitainlj proved that by "Aja 
Rao," he meant two Kings " Bukka 1 1 and Deva Raya I." 
During the reign of Harihara 11 about the end of A D 1398 
or the beginning of A D. 1399, a wai seems to have broken 
out between this kingdom and that of the Hahmini. 
Ferista’s observations must be quoted, toen.ible the readers 
to follow this war. Turning to the Bahmmi Sultans, we 
have seen that Daud was murdered about tlie latter part 
of May, A.D. 1378, and he was succeeded by Alla-iid-deen's 
youngest son. Mohomed I Moliomed appears to have 
been welcomed b\' all parties and it is alleged that even 
the “Raya of Vijayanagar (Ilarihara II ), laised the siege 
of Raichore and agreed to pa^’ the tribute exacted by 
Mohomed Shah " So at least .says Ferista • 

Mohomed I seems to have reigned nearly 20 years, 
and was fortunate in inducing Ins maternal giandfathcr 
Suf-ud-deen Ghon, his father's chosen (ompanion and 
counsellor, whose wisdom and foresight had mamlj' con- 
tributed to the well government of the kingdom since its 
foundation, to become his Minister Mohomed himself 
was of a peaceful and virtuous disposition, and during 
his reign, both foreign wars and domestic insurrections, 
were unknown Considering the times during which he 
lived, Mohomed had but one wife, to whom he was 
loving and constant, and in his literary tastes, and the 
duties of the kingdom, he found congenial and ample 

* 1 cannot understand why the Raya of Vijayanaicar should have 
consented to pay tribute when a new man ascended the throne These 
Pnnoes do not seem to have paid tributes even when they were defeated. 
Fensta’a logic seems to be incomprehensible to m& 
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occupation. During the season of scarcity, he ordered 
10,000 bullocks to bring grain from Malwa and Guzerat 
and distributed the food among the suffering poor. He 
established schools and endowed them liberally for their 
.maintenance. This Pimce died on the 20th April, A.D. 
1397, and his eldest son, Gheis-ud-deen, a lad of 17 years 
of age, succeeded him on the throne But on the 14th of 
June, A I). 1397, he was treacherously blinded during an 
entertainment b\ an ambitious slave named Lall Lheen, 
who aspired to the office of a Minister. His younger 
brother Shams-ud-deen succeeded him on the throne, but 
after a nominal rule of five months, he was blinded and 
deposed by his cousin, Feroze Shah, second son of the 
late Sultan Daud, his first son, Mohomed, having been 
blinded by Roohpurwar Agah to prevent dissension when 
Mohomed succeeded Daud Feroze Shah seems to have 
been a member of the elder branch of this royal family, 
and he became one of the mo.st celebrated Piinces of his 
line. He ascended the throne on the 15th November, 
A D 1 397, and must have been an elderly man at the time, 
as Fcrista calls him an old man in A D 1419 He was 
called the “ meny monarch of the Deccan,” and even after 
the lapse of 500 ycais, his name survives in song and 
tradition He was passionately lond of music, and drank 
haid But Ins love of pleasure never interfered with the 
performance of his Stale business He worked assid- 
uously dui ing the day, and the evenings were given up for 
pleasure. His entertainments were open to all who chose 
to con}e. He had an immense harem and boasted that it 
contained select ladies from all parts of the world, includ- 
ing fair Europeans. He seems to have had acquaintance 
with several languages, as he declared with pride, that he 
could speak to each lady in his harem, in her own tongue. 
He founded a town on the Bheema. built a fort and ditch, 
and called it Ferozabad. In A.D. 1398, Deva Raya of Bija- 
nagar, encouraged by the news, of constant revolutions at 
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Gulburga, invaded the Raichore Doab, with 30,000 horse and 
a vast army of foot. The campaign does not seem to have 
lasted long. Mr. Sewell says that “the first movement of 
the Hindu army must therefore have taken place at the 
beginning of the cold season of A.D. 1398, probablj’ not 
earlier than December, in that 3 ear, when the great cotton 
plains across which the troops had to march, were passable.” 
Harihara II. must have been an old man, and probably he 
entrusted this invasion— for which we find no reason 
given in Ferista — to his son Hukka, whom Kerista calls 
Deva Raya. It is possible to believe that Hanhara's son, 
Bukka, called Deva Ra\a, may have been entrusted with 
this command. The Hindu Princes wanted to capture the 
important fortresses of Mudkal and R.uchoic, which were 
now in the possession of the Bahmini Sultans Ken;z Shah 
was not slow in moving to meet the enem) , and on his 
way he slaughtered a Hindu Chief and sivin or eight 
thousand of his lollowers, who had been \ei> liouhlesome 
and refractory The Krishna was then 111 lull flood, and the 
Raya advancing to th** northern fiontier of the debatable 
ground, encamped on its bank 'I'he Sultan held a council 
of war, but the advices he recened were not satisfactory. 
A Mahomedan Gauzy, named Seranjc, reading the concern 
of the Sultan, offered to cross the n\cr with a few of his 
friends, to assassinate Deva Raya 01 his son as the circum- 
stances would permit Hundreds of boats, covered with 
hides^ were prepared expeditiously lor the troops to cross. 
The Gauzy, with seven of his friends, disguised as holy 
mendicants, proceeded to the Raya's camp, ami repaired to 
the quarter where the dancing-girls resided. The Gauzy 
pretended to fall in hopeless love with a courtesan and 
committed man3’ extravagances to support his assumed 
character. In the evening she dressed herself in her best 
jewels, and when about to start, the Gauzy fell on her feet 
like a maddened lover, and begged her not to be absent 
from him. She said that she was invited to the tent of the 
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Raya’s son, and could not disobey his orders neither could 
she take anybody, who did not belong to the class of 
musicians, on which he gave her such proofs of musical 
skill, that she was delighted at his performance, and think- 
ing their company would give her superiority over her 
fellows and get her special recognition from the Raya’s son, 
she took him and his companions to the tent of the young 
Raya. Several actors performed at the same time and 
the dancing-girl now obtained permission for the Cauzy 
and one of his companions to show their feats. Having 
been disguised as women, they entered the “ tent, ogling 
and smiling and so well imitated the murmurs, in playing 
on the mundel, dancing and mimicry, that the Raya's son 
was charmed with their performances. At length each 
drew a dagger and like the dancers of Deccan, continued 
to flourish them, for sometime, making a thousand antic 
postures, in advancing, retreating and turning round. At 
last suddenly rushing upon the Raya's son, they plunged 
both the daggers into his breast, afterwards attacking his 
companions. I'heir remaining friends, who were watching 
without the tents, on hearing an alarm, ripped up the 
curtain, and entered to assist them. Many of the company 
being much intoxicated, were easily put to death. The 
Cauzy with his friends extinguished all the lights, and 
making their escape through the rent, mingled with the 
crowd. The outcry became general round the tents.” 
Some cried out that the Sultan- had crossed the nver 
and surprised the camp, while others said that one of bis 
Chiefs, with 12,000 men, had murdered both the Raya and 
his son. The night seems to have been extremely dark, 
and the camp of the Raya extended for nearly 10 miles ; 
so that various rumours were arculated, and the different 
Chiefs, ignorant of the real cause of alarm, contented 
themselves with waiting in their own quarters under 
arms. About 4,000 of the Sultan’s troops in this interval, 
crossed the river in boats and drafts. ' 
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“The enemy’s foot stationed to oppose the passage, 
terrified by the alarm in camp, and the approach of the 
Sultan’s forces, fled in confusion, without waiting to be 
attacked. Before morning Feroz Shah had crossed the river 
with the whole of his army, and at dawn, assaulted the 
enemy’s camp with great fury. Deva Raya grieved by the 
death of his son, and panic-struck at the bravery of the 
assailants, made but a faint resistance. Before sunrise, 
having taken up his son’s corpse he fled with his army. 
The Sultan gained immense plunder in the camp and 
pursued him to the vicinity of Bijanagar. Several actions 
happened on the way, all of which were fortunate to the 
Sultan and the roads were heaped up with the bodies of 
the slaughtered Hindus" The Raja .seems to have taken 
refuge behind the walls of Vijayanagar, while the Sultan 
sent his brother Ahmed (afterwards Sultan) to ravage the 
rich districts, which lay to the south of Biianagar Ahmed 
earned out his instructions, plundered the country, and 
returned with manj’ prisoners, amongst whom there were 
many Brahmins '1 he Inendsand relations of these in the 
city begged the aged King to offer ransom, and after much 
negotiation the Sultan accepted “ten lacs of hons" and 
consented to enter into a treaty. As per its terms the 
boundaries of the two kingdoms were to be the same as 
before the war, and each party agreed to refrain from 
disturbing the subjects of the other. Mr. Sewell says with 
great force, that “ this does not look as though the Sultan, 
had gained any very material advantage in the campaign, 
since the true boundary was alwajs a subject of dispute.” 
The “Burhani Maasir," devotes only a short para, for 
recording the events of this war, and says that the Sultan 
began the war, and that at its close, he accepted a large 
indemnity, and promise of payment of annual tribute. 
Mr. Sewell observes that “not long after this war but 
certainly not before October i5tb, A.D. 1399, Harihara II. 
died and was succeeded by Bukka his son.” We shall now 
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turn our attention to the examination of inscriptions and 
determine, in the light, which may be thrown by them, on 
the internal condition of the Hindu subjects during the 
reign of Hanhara il , and try to fix the length of his reign 
and the date of his death 

An inscription dated A D 1377 records that Madarasa 
was ruling Araga and Gutti, when Hanhara II was ruling 
the kingdom in peace and wisdom Another inscription 
dated A I) 1377, states that when Hanhara Mahara3'a was 
ruling, his brother Udajagiri Virupanna's female apart- 
ments, and his mother Padmala Devi, gave some grants to 
Virubhadra God, in Araga Padmala Devi appeals to have 
been one ol the wives of V^ra Bukka Raj'a, bj' whom, 
he had Virupannah Odeyar, who probably at this time 
ruled in Araga as Viceroy under his brother Hanhara II. 

An inscription dated A D 1377 (Nala), records that 
while Vira Bukka Raya’s, son Udayagin Virupanna 
Odej’ar, was ruling the Aiaga kingdom, all the Nadu 
Pralihus (Chiefs) gave to Bechairasa’s son, Govindeva, a 
gift Another inscription dated A.D 1379 (Kalajukti), 
declares that Hanhara was ruling in peace and wisdom. 
This IS greatl} damaged and the contents cannot be pro- 
perly guessed A copper-plate grant dated A D. 1378 
(Kala^'ukti), gives a graphic account of Bukka's reign, and 
the succession of Hanhara II. on the throne of Vijayanagar. 
Hanhara, it says, was the son of Bukka and Honnaye, who 
was m accomplishments like the science of love ,in wisdom 
like the Vedas, and though Bukka had many wives she 
was the chief and the fulfiller ol his desires. Then like 
Hanhara (god), their son Hanhara H. 'was glorious as a 
King. Inheriting from his father all the wealth of the. 
kingdom together with the Minister Mudda Dandadhipathi, 
for the purpose of clearing away ail darkness, he as King, 
was the cause of joy to all the people. Virupaksha himself 
as the supreme deity of his family, Kriasakti as his family 
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Guru and the minister able in protecting and punishing, did 
he inherit along with the same city On his making the 
Hemadri gift to Brahmins according to the shastras, the 
Devatas forsook their pleasant abodes in paradise and 
resorting to the Chuttrams and Agraharas Hanhara esta- 
blished, dwelt unknown to him, in the pictures on the 
walls. Hanhara II gave the village of Jambur to the 
Brahmins in the Hoj-sana country, together with its 
hamlet at the time of the eclipse of the moon, for the 
spiritual benefit of his virtuous mother, and named it after 
her as Honnalapuia. Another inscription dated A I). 1379, 
Saka 1301 (Sidharti), sa>s that when llanhara Kci)ci was 
ruling in Hastinavati (Anagondi-V'ijayanng.ir) in peace 
and wisdom, his son, Mahamandalaswara C liicka Raya 
Odeyar, was luling in Araga, the city of the Malay Rajjiya 
(hilly country) and the 36 Kamp<in<is, his great Minister, 
Vira Vasanta Madhavi R.ua. was in the city of Araga, 
the guardian of Roddha, prob.ilil^ made some special 
grants to Brahmins for their proficieiKV in the Vedas. 
The last portion is illegible • 

An inscription bearing date A 1 ) 1379 (Sidharti), 
declares, that King Hanhara II obtained the kingdom 
gnd the illustrious counsellor Mudda Dandadhipathi, Irom 
his famous father Bukka. The Minister Mudda, by his 
policy, bound down the hostile Kings, and wa.s famous as 

• Araira seems to h,ive the capital of .Malay K.i))i>a- hilly country. 
The Santara kings of Hombiiche ouiied it as fcuclatorics of the Chalukyas, 
In the 14th and 15th centuries, it coniprtscd 3 cities and 18 Kanipanas 
(districts) and gave its name to the kingdom of 'Vraga, uhitli w.is gostrned 
by a Prince of the royal family of Vijayanagar After the fall of their 
power Keladi Chiefs held it, unul they were ousted by the conquests of 
Hyder Ah Giitti or Chandra Gutti or Chandra Kutupura, is a high peaked 
hill to the west of Sorab, and formerly strongly fortified. Tradition says 
that the hill was so high as to obscure Chundra, hence it was called 
Chundra Guptapura. The summit is about 3,000 feet high. In the earlier 
centunes, it was the stronghold of the Kadambas of Danavasi, and the 
town below was the residence of Tnnetra Kadamba mentioned by the 
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Sumantra, the Minister obtained by Rama from Dasaratha. 
Committing all the cares of his kingdom to his Minister, 
Harihara was at ease like Hari. Mudda established an 
Agrahara and called it Muddadanda Nayakapura, other- 
wise called Chikka Hadaka in the Ucchangi Sime, and 
gave It to Brahmins. 

One Baichappa, apparently a Jam warrior, seems to 
have fought against Knnkans under the orders of Madhava 
Raya, when Harihara Maharaya was ruling the kingdom 
in A. D. 1380, and after distinguishing himself greatly, died 
on the field. A Virakal is set up in his honor. Another 
inscription of the same year shows that Harihara was ruling 
the kingdom in peace. An inscription dated A D. 1380 
(Raudri), declares that while Maharajadhi Raja Haiiappa 
Odeyar was in Vijayanagar ruling in peace, his Minister 
was Kampa Mantri, under whose orders Ballappa Mantri, 
son of Sangama Raja, who was governing Hadinad, 
made a grant of land for worship. An inscription dated 
A.D 1381 (Durmati), records repairs by the great Minister 
Kampana, in the temple of Chennakeswara, at Belur, 
under the orders of Harihara Maharaya. Another very 
important copper-plate grant (Belur) dated Saka 1304 
A.D. 1382 (Dundubhi), introduces us to a series of interest- 
ing facts, from which inferences, regarding the relations 
of the rulers and the ruled, the mercantile activity and 
their honesty, the state of the commercial and agricultural 
classes, the means of communication they used for the 
supply of royal and over-crowded cities, like Vijayanagar, 
the state of public feeling and the weight attached to it 
by the governing officers, the extent of the kingdom, and 
the unanimity among the public leaders of all classes and 
creeds, may be safely drawn. The absorbing interest of 
the subjects treated, justifies the devotion of a little more 
space for the details, given here. The public leaders of 
the Vijayanagar kingdom, declare in unmistakable terms, 
in this sasana, of their appreciation of the invaluable 
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services rendered to the country at large by the famous 
Minister Mudda Dannayaka. These leaders seem to include 
among them, all classes of men, merchants,, traders, 
heroes, virtuous men, learned scholars, great men, truthful 
men, self-sacrihcmg individuals, polite gentry, men with 
great fame, men who administer justice, and those who 
establish paths of virtue, adventurers, descendants of great 
lunar families, and others distinguished in the various 
walks of life. The illustrious (says the grant) Bukka was 
bom in the Soma Vamsa. Nala, Nahusha and other 
famous Kings ruled the earth, but none with such distinc- 
tion and fame as Bukka His great son was Harihara II. 
under him as the kingdom (became) invincible, he made 
large gifts and chanties His fame, obtained by his 
victoneS over Chola, Kerala and Pandya, was like a mirror 
for the face of the lady of the South. Although he made 
victorious expeditions in the clear days of autumn, to the 
lotus faces of the Yavana women (Mahomedan ladies), 
their falling tears (by the death of their husbands and 
children) made the days always appear cloudy He was 
called Kalpa Druma, by the people, because he gave 
charities to all alike. Here we see perfect religious tolera- 
tion and open-handed chanty to the deserving, without 
reference to caste or creed. Harihara 1 1, inherited both the 
wealth ol the extensive empire and also the illustrious 
Minister Mudda Dannayaka This Minister put to shame 
by his policy, the great Yogandha Kaya, Minister to 
Udayana Raja by acquiring hundreds of Katnavalis.* 

He seized many prosperous Kings and confined them 
by his valour. He granted many Agraharas to Brahmins. 
This Minister protected the various castes with the same 
love, as if they all were his own children. He established 

* 8f« p. so. Udayana perhaps may have been the King of Saharas, who 
was alle^ to have been conquered by Pallava Mulla Nandi Varma. 
Saharas were probably Sauras, or Gbonds who were hardy warriors on die 
noontainous tracts of the Eastern Chants. 
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justice in his kingdom on a firm basis, and was ever ready 
to relieve the needy and succour the oppressed Greatly 
rejoicing. in his protection and the just and merciful way 
he governed his subjects, the farmers, merchants, and all 
important persons, resolved to pay him— the Minister — 
certain taxes on account of the privileges, he gave them, 
and the peace they enjoyed under his wise administration. 

The names of towns enumerated here show the extent 
of the Empire of Vijayanagar, and also the antiquity 
and importance of many of them We have here, Hasti- 
navati-Vijajanagan, Dwarasamudra, Penugonde, Adavani, 
Udayagiri, Chandragiri, Maluvavu, Kanchi, Padavidu, 
Chadurangapntlana, Mangaluru, Bnrakuru, llonnavara, 
Chandavaru, Araga, Chundragutti, Annigen, Nidugallu, 
Chinnatanakallu, 'I araikallii, Anaviddu, Sarikalla>a, Tela- 
kalambi, Singnpaltana, etc The majoralty of all these 
and many others were confeired upon this Minister, and 
certain collections on merchandise of all kinds were given 
to him l)\ wav of showing gratitude. The details about 
the customs, and the diffeient a tides of trade, lead the 
readers to the conclusion, that the merchants had a sort 
of chamber of commerce or union at the capital cities, and 
their aiinngements were sacredly respected by others 
in the mofussil stations Carts, elephants, bullocks, and 
other beasts of burden arc clearly mentioned, and the 
traffic must have been simply immense in spices, grams, 
piece-goods, food-stuffs, horses, cattle, agricultural pro- 
duce, and manufactures of all varieties In this connection 
It will be seen, that if the merchants had only shaky 
accounts or consciences, the enforcement of these reso- 
lutions, would have been almost impracticable. Most of 
the sums are mentioned in Visa, Haga, Adda, Mooppaga 
and Hana. Hana is a small gold com probably with 
different values during those periods. Its value generally 
is from 4 to 5 annas now, and it must have been similar 
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in value then. The supervising agency, to control such 
small items, from thousands of mercantile transactions, 
would have simply found its work impossible, and the cost 
of Its maintenance, would have been quite out of proportion 
to the sums, which they had to collect as dues on things 
bargained The honesty of the mcrthants, seems to have 
gone down, in proportion to the elaboration of the rules 
of evidence, and the loopholes afforded them to rush to 
ruinous litigation, and defeat their creditors * 

Even the greatest Ministers of the age, had to respect 
the public opinion, and were honored or treated with con- 
tempt according to what they deserved King Hanhara 1 1, 
must have been highly flattered by the good administration 
inaugurated under able Ministers like Mudda Dannayaka, 
and allowed the people to freely e.\pre.ss their loyally and 
gratefulness by the cession of certain taxes on at tides of 
consumption This copper-plate grant therefore greatly 
helps the readers of the histor> of Hanhara II to realise 
the facts that his kingdom was peaceful, his sub)tcls were 
intelligent, appreciative, grateful and loyal, and that his 
empire extended over almost the whole of Southern India 
and portions of the Dtccan t 

*‘‘Viesa’’ me.nns one-sixteenth ot a liana, “ ’’ is one-luurth, 

" Adda" IS half, " Moopp-iRa " is three lourths ot a H.ui.e Alxiiit twelve 
Hanas make a \ araha or '‘p.irod.i” of .Ntiiii/ This tcminilly v.ines 
from three to four rupees in diffe-rent tountries It is ,ilso i.illul “Hon” 


defeated by Har 


made to feel it b) the acts of the public 

t Mr Rice seems to give a wrong date in his translation. I have seen 
the original and it gives S ll83tl>tindubhi) or A.I) 1261 This is a pecu- 
liar fiuaM, and probably refers to some early King in X’ljayanagar as the 
name of that city is given in the original The King is called Vijaya 
Bhupathi, who is likened to Hanhara. Dundubhi quite agrees with the 
Saka given in the original, and the title of the King is not in the ordinary 
style fixed by the noaaaa writers on the Kings of Vijayanagar. Surwa 
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An inscription under date A,D. 1382, says that Vijaya 
named Harihara, made a grant of Sankanpura to two 
Brahmins for recitation of vedas in the temple of Han- 
haraswara. 

Another inscription dated AD. 1383 (Dundubhi), re- 
cords some grant to Mudda Dannayaka, but is considerably 
defaced This says clearly that Bukka's son, Harihara, 
was ruling the kingdom in peace and wisdom An inscrip- 
tion dated S. 1307 (Ruktakshi), AD 1385 states, that 
during Vira Bukka Raya’s son Harihara Raya’s increasing 
reign, when he was ruling a secure kingdom in peace 
and wisdom, his great house Minister, Madhava Mantri, 
granted the Ambali Kodagi land to Dasamarsa.* 

A coppcr-plate grant dated S. 1308 (Krodhana) or A.D. 
1386, states, that Harihara granted the village of Ghattada- 
halli in the Seganad of the Ho^^sala kingdom and named it 
Sarvagna Harihara Maharayapuram A namua under date 
S. 1309 (Frabhava), AD 1387 declares that when King 
Harihara was luling the whole earth, Muddapa being his 
Minister, the lord Malagarsa, of the famous " Kashmiri 
Vamsa,” had the biokcn kalasa on the Gopura of Kesava, 
in Beluru, restoi ed with gold 

An inscription dated A 1 ). 1388 states, that when 
Harihara Maharaya was established in Vira Vija3anagari, 
the elders of Senagana, bowed down to the virtues of Yati 
Muni Bhadra Deva, who, seeing his end approaching, 
severed himself from the external attachments and obtained 
tiddhi. There is another «i«ana of the same date, which 
declares that when Harihara Raya was ruling the world, 
some merchants made a division of lands in Arahanahalli. 

Raja Rakshaka, and Dharmamurti Hanhara Ra>a Maharajaru are not 
found in the inscriptions a.scribed to Vijayanagar Princes Ste H C , Vol. 
XI , pp. 63, 146. 

* This is Madhava, the son of Chaunda and disciple of Kasivilas 
KrlyasaktL He must not be mistaken for the sage Madha\achar>a, who 
occupied far higher sUtus as family priest and Jagadguru of the Snngen 

jroH. 
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In A.D. 1390 a »aaa»a recordsk that when the glory of 
the bukka family, Harihara was ruling the kingdom, and 
his great Minister, Mallappa Odeyar, was ruling in Araga, 
Nelvagi Thippa Naika granted land to god Maylara. A 
naaana dated S 131J (Pramoduta), A 1 ) 1390 says, that 
when Vira Harihara Ra^’a ruled in Vijajanagari m order 
that merit may accrue to this King, a great number of 
gowdas and others made a grant of a village (llanka- 
ranaguiiti) to the services of god Ramasuara This is 
important as showing the popularity of this King Harihara 
II, and the disinterested way in which the lower classes 
showed their appreciation of the ro^al virtues by making 
grants of lands to temples, so that prosperity may increase 
to their popular and sympathetic sovereigns 

A vfuana dated A D. 1391 during the reign of Harihara 
states, that some pait of the customs in Yedatorc, was set 
up for the use of god Ankanatha. by the customs' oflkcr 
Karya Ma>ana 

An inscription dated A D 1392 states, that when Hari- 
hara Raya was ruling, one Raja, son of Baiclinaikar, went 
to Stenrgn and his wife pel formed Sahagttmana (safi) In 
AD 1J93 (Snmukha), whin bukka Raja’s son was in 
Vijajanagar, ruling the empire with undisturbed magnifi- 
cence, a grant was made to a learned brahmin. 

A copper-plate grant dated A.D. 1393 states, that 
when Harihara Maharaya was ruling on the throne of 
Vidyanagara, protecting in righteousness the duties of all 
castes, bj Harihara’s order, Sabanna Odeyar ruled the 
Araga kingdom, a grant of land was made free of all 
imposts, to Ramachandra Saraswathi Odeyar. 

An inscription under date A.D. 1394, records that 
when Vira Bukka Raya’s son, Vira Harihara Raya, was 
ruling a secure kingdom, and under his order, Sommana 
Odeyar was ruling the Araga kingdom, a grant was made. 
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The inscription is much defaced. The " Vimana ” of the 
Kamakshi temple at Conjeevaram was built by Harihara II. 
in A.D. 1393, according to an inscription found there. 
A Chilamakuru inscription dated S. 1305 (A.D. 1383) 
declares, that the shrine there was endowed by Harihara II. 
of Vijayanagar A copper-plate grant dated AD 1394 
states, that in the Yadu's line rose Sangama, whose sons 
were five, of whom Bukka the middle one was the most 
illustrious His eldest son was King Harihara II. who was 
in the celebrated ro^'al city, Vijayanagar, and the streams 
issued from him, in making the 16 great gifts, nourished 
the tiee of Dharma. At the time of the moon’s eclipse, 
at the junction of Ilaridra with Thungabhadra, where 
myriads of “ thirthas" unite, Harihara Maharaya made 
a grant of two villages to a Brahmin named Narsimbhatta, 
one for his astrological abilities and another for writing 
this $asana.* 

•Hariclr.i is .« sm.ill stre.iin, otherwise c.il1etl “an.i halla,” or elephant 
stream, which hriiiKs the w.iste water ot the Soolajkeri, in Channat;iri Taluq. 
The tr.KlitioM is ili.it when the strt.ini is full it t.irrits aw.it even elephants 
This tank is the hnest m Southern India and has a circumference of al>out 
40 miles " Side " in Kann.nda means a dancing-girl, and “ kere ” means a 
tank It IS allegeil to have lieen huill h> a King’s daughter called Santava, 
and w hen the vvatc r w.is stored, the c.ipiul ot her father Vikrama Kaja, 
called .Svnrg.iiati, was submerged and the King cursed her by calling her a 
" Side " or prostitute The work is a verv fine one. and the tank receives 
the drainage of aliout 20 scpiare miles all of which force into a gorge, where 
It IS built The defile lietvveeii the adjacent lulls being narrow, the length 
of the emlianknient is verj small, but it is of smiiendous width, height and 
strength,and slightly curved It has resisted successful!) the floods of eight 
or nine centuries as the |K.*riud of its construction is giv eii in the llth century 
The area of the land under this immense tat k is reputed to be more than 
20,000 acres, and was covered b) a dense Jungle , so that the huge quantity 
of water supplied h) this magnificent reservoir flowed uselessl) away into 
the river Thungabhadra under the name of Haridrawathi In spite of the 
tremendous force of water m the tank, the embankment has remained for 
nearly 10 centunea uninjured and this shows the splendid engineenng 
skill of the ancients, and the careful mathematical calculations they made 
about the strength of the materials used and the pressure of the stream 
during the heaviest of floods. 
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Mention is made of Gundappa Dannayaka, house 
Minister of Hanhara Maharaya, as granting bell-metal 
lamps in A.D 1395 probably to some god in Vijayanagar. 
From this and ether inscriptions, it seems to be clear, 
that Harihara's reign from AD. 1377 to A.D. 1404, of 28 
years, seems to have been undisturbed, and peaceful. Any 
engagements, therefore, which he was alleged to have 
fought with the Mahomedans must have been of a minor 
character, or were more or less advantageous to the 
Vijayanagar kingdom. 

Araga appears to ha\c been an important province, 
and It was apparently ruled by those in whom the King 
had the greatest confidence Most of these Ministers who 
served under Vijayanagar Princes were also Dann.ayakas 
or Danda Nayakas, commanders of armies. When duty 
lequired, they went to fight in the field, and were obviously 
Generals of approved military capacity and courage But 
many of them also seem to have been successful statesmen 
and rulers The palace establishment, must have been a 
huge collection of guards, horsemen, clerks, servants, 
artisans, priests and purohits, cooks and water-bearci s, 
trainers of elephants and horses, wrestlers and gymnasts, 
male and female attendants, aciountants, news-bearers, 
storekeepers, carriers, doctors and literary men, dancing 
and singing women, and ail such busy bodies, who were 
attached to the palace to pandei to the tastes and comforts 
of the royal members and who were attracted to these 
courts by the splendours of their establishments and the 
opportunities they afforded for employment and rapid rise. 

An inscription dated A.D 1396 (Dhatuj, declares a gift 
of land, during the time of Hanhara Maharaya, by all the 
Nad people to Mayannah's son, Virupanna. Under the 
same date we have another inscription which states that, 
when Harihara Maharaya's kingdom was extending on all 
sides in peace and prosperity,— to the lady, the sea-zoned 
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earth, like curls,— shone the country of Kuntala, to which, 
like the face was the Banavasinad, an ornament on which, 
admired by the people in the world, was Bandanike, 
handsome as Amaroavaty— the capital of Indra— when 
Bachapa Odeyar was on the throne of Sove, and a grant 
of customs was made for temple repairs * 

A significant fact from this sasatia is the clear state- 
ment that Bachapa was seated on a “ throne " at Sove 
The Governors or Viceroys under the Vi]ayanagar Princes, 
in important provinces, seem to have had their own 
"thrones,” on which they sat and earned on the work 
of administration, similar to their suzerain lords, and 
subject to their general control 

A copper-plate grant dated AD 1396 (Dhatu), states, 
that Hanhara Maharata, made a grant of an Agrahar 
giving It the name of Hariharapura, formed into 13 shares, 
in the presence of Virupaksha on the banks of the 
Thungabhadra, to Brahmins of Kadalur, near Hasana, in 
Sigenadu, on the occasion of the moon's eclipse 

Another inscription dated A.D 1397 declares grant of 
some land when Vira Piatapa Hanhara Maharaja was 
ruling the kingdom in peace. An important inscription 
dated A D. 1397 (Iswara), says that in the extreme south 
of Jambu Dwipa is the gloiious temple of god Kesava, he 

•The oriKinal contains S 1310. but goes the cjclic >enr Dhatu very 
distincth, and Mr Rice has put 1396’ in doubt He is [lerhaps right a.s 
the original may contain a worn out Kannada figure eight which looks like 
a apher. Saka 1258 is Dhatu, and so also Saka 1318 must lie the cyclic 
year Dhdtu 

Bandanike is now a ruined village in the north of Shikarpur It was the 
capital of the Nagarkhanda Thu. was once ruled by the wise Chandra 
Gupta, so declares an inscription. This contains many ruined temples of 
large dimensions and wonderful sculpture Mr. Rice says that there are 
more than 30 important inscriptions ranging from Saka 834 to Saka 1309, 
containing records of Rashtrakutas, Chalukyas Kalachuryas Hoysalas, 
Yadavas and Vijayanagar Kings. I^bably it was a handsome aty at the 
period of this inscription. 

It is difficult to identify Sove now. 
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whom the Saivas adore as Siva, the Vedantis as Brahma, 
the Buddhas as Buddha, the Naij’yayekas — skilled in 
argument— as Kartha (creator), the Jams as Arha, the 
Mimamsikas as Karma, that god Kesava ever grant our 
desires The Kesava of Velapuri (Belur;, gives sight to 
the blind, raises the poor to royalty, causes the lame to 
walk last, makes the dumb eloquent, the barren to be 
blessed with children, the grantor of all desires alike to 
the dwellers m the land, and also those who come from 
other countries 

In the three worlds, which were called into exis- 
tence, from an incomprehensible essence, and indescribable 
which are pervaded, with original illusions, did Brahma 
create many distinguished families of Kings, among whom 
was Sangama with his line to remove the defects in the 
world The union of Sangama with Sarada produced five 
sons The first was llantiara and the tliird was his 
illustrious brother Bukka Ilarihaia II was born of Bukka. 
When Sri V'lra V'qa^a llaiihaia Mahara.\a, was in the 
residence of the new royal city ol Vijayanag.ir, close to 
the Pampasarowar, ruling his extensive empire in wisdom 
and peace, devoted to his feet, distinguished for counsels, 
which attract the goddess of victory from other Kings, 
was his famous Commandcr-in-Cliief Vijaya Gunda Danda- 
nalha Into the flames of his valour, the Yavana, Turuka 
and Andhra Kings fell like moths Anga lost his limbs, 
Kalinga fell senseless, Ghurjar.is got fever, Panchalas 
were almost dead, the powerful Syndhava fell into the 
ocean, Andhras got blind, Cholas were caught in the nets 
of the skirmishers, when Gunda Dandanatha, thought of 
war. Anga broke in battle, Kalinga bolted from the field, 
Andhras ran to mountain caves, Ghuijaras gave up loud 
speaking, Konkana and Kataka drove into the corner, 
Cholas hid their heads in the hills, when Gunda Dandadhi- 
pathi became the head of all the troopi He conquered 
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Keralas, Tuluvas, Andhras and Katakas and seized their 
wealth and gave it to his King. Dragging the elephant like 
Saipu, Patheya, and other proud Turukas along by their 
hair in the field of battle, Gunda had the power to confine 
them in his stables like so many apes, and besides them, 
seized by the throat the two great tigers known as Jaista 
and Kanisla. He was to Harihara Maharaya as Maruthi 
was the devoted and faithful servant to Rama 

The victorious Gunda Dandanatha set up “ Satakum- 
bhalankruta Jayasthambhas’’ (pillars of victory coated with 
gold) in the interior of the countries, Anga, Vanga, Kalinga, 
Katora, Kambhoja, Simhana, Tuluva, Magadha, Malana, 
Kerala, Odd} a, Jina, Jonega, Ariinana, Konkana, Chera, 
Chola, Pandya, Vidarbha, Sourastra, Kuiu. Maru, Pancha, 
Panchala, Magavayya, Telanga, Parasika, Pari}atra, Kol- 
hana, Kashmira, Barbara, Bhotta, Maha Bhotta, Kaka, 
Muka, Ekapada, Bhodamukha, and Kendu. Gunda Danda- 
dhipathi, under the orders of Harihara Maharaja, restored 
the grants, which Vishnu Vardhana Bitti Deva Raya, the 
famous ruler of the Ho}sana country had made for the god 
Chenna Kesava, and which, by lapse of time had been 
greatly reduced He also rebuilt with seven storeys the 
Gopura over the doorway, which Ganga Salar, the Turuka 
of Kuluburgi had come and burnt and set up on its summit 
a golden kalasa.* 

•This inscription gues particulnrs which ha\e more than a passing 
interest The god Kesa\a of Kelur, an influential suburb of Uw|psamudra 
(Halebedu) under the Hoysala Ballalas, seems to have been ado^ by all 
sects with the same zeal as is evidenced by this tnil) philosophic tasana. 
It establishes the fact that Chennakasava was greatl) venerated by all 
sectarians for the supposed succour which he gave to the distressed The 
three worlds are (I ) Swarga (higher sute of existence), (2) Martya (the earth 
inhabited by mortals), and (3) the Patala (the nether world inhabited by 
serpents, etc). The identity of Vijayanagar is established by this taaoMm by 
its position as being near to the Pampnsarovar. It strengthens the state- 
ment made in the early part of this history, to the effect that Vijayanagar 
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An inscription under date AD 1397 (Iswara), says that 
Narayana Deva Odeyar, son of Mallapa, brother of the 
ruling monarch Harihara II , came to the junction of 
Kaveri and Kapila, and then made a grant of one Agrahara, 
named Pratapa Harihara Pura, in the Chennapatna Nad, 
to Brahmins for the long-life, health and prosperity of 
his uncle Harihara Maharaya* 

Harihara II gave Hemmuge to Varada Bhatta and 
re-named it as Harihara Rajandra Pura, situated on the 
bank of the Kaveri in the Hoysana country This is 
dated A D 1397 (Iswara) In the same year when Harihara 
Maharaya was ruling the kingdom, the Nad people gave a 
village to Sarvagna Pun Snpada. 

and AnaKvndi, were parts uf Kishkindha, the nnrient capital uf Vail. 
Gunda Dandadhipnthi .ippears to have Ixien the Conimander-inChiei alter 
Mallinatha 

He was also stated to have been the palace minister under Harihara 
11 From this inscnption it seems as if Ciiinda Datuladhipalhi had runi|uered 
many Turuka Generals, and conhned vmic of them m Ins st.ililes as if they 
had lieen so many monkeys The establishment of pill.irs of victory in the 
countnes named above calls for a few remarks The sasnniu, aithoufih 
couched in h>|>erbolic l.inicuaKe, have been Kvnerally found to bear Nome 
important facts about them, and the mention uf Turuka leaders railed Saipa, 
Patheya, Gunfipi Salar, etc , leads to the lielief that Gunda must have been 
successful in his enfiaKements afcainst the Mussalnians and to have auc- 
ceeded in capturinK a laixe number of prisoners, alonK with some t^nerala 
of the hostile armies Pillars of victory cannot be established in un- 
conquered countries, and in the provinces of powerful hostile Princes. 

If the inscription is correct, the countnes conquered by the Commander- 
inChiei of Vijayanacar forces, must have been annexed to Vi)ayanaKar or 
must have owned their nominal supremacy As in Asoka's time, so 
also during the time of Bukka I. and Harihara II pillars of victory 
were sftmp on a large scale, mostly m their own territories and some in 
those of fnendly sovereigns, who could not take any objection fur fear of 
offending rising and mighty Pnnees. 

*The Kaveri and Kapila join at Tirumakodlu Narsipur, in Myaore, 
and this is consKfered a very sacred place. 

This proves that not only the sons of Sangama, but even his grand- 
sons and great grandsons had much affection to their brothen, ancles and 
consinB, a ngnificant fact to be noted in connection whb the imdiattirbed 
ptwaomenal growth of this mighty empire. 

14 a 
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An inscription dated A.D. 1399 declares that, when 
Harihara was ruling the kingdom, Chendagowndi became 
a sanyasi and obtained nearga* 

A Muana dated A D 1399, declares that the Raya- 
setties, with a view to increase the prosperity and extent 
of Harihara Maharaya's kingdom made a grant of money 
realised by oil-mill taxes, to provide oil for the Nanda 
Deepa of Chenna Kesava f 

A grant of land is recorded in the year A.D. 1400 
(Vikrama), during the reign of Harihara on the occasion of 
one Chenna Maliappa obtaining awarga. 

An inscription dated S. 1325 (Swabhanu) A.D 1403, 
states that all the Nayaka Vadies of Alur made a grant 
during the reign ot Harihara Maharaya, tor the support of 
the dancing-gitls in the temple of Desinatha. 

Another insciiption of the same date declares that 
when Harihara Maharaya was ruling the kingdom in 
peace and wisdom in Vijayanagar, under his orders, Vit- 
tana Odeyar, son of a Brahmin Minister by Virupambika, 
and a disciple ot Knyasakti Guru, was ruling the Araga 
kingdom, all the cultivators of the 18 Kainpanas, made a 
grant of six villages to Vittana Odeyar. } 

• A female sanyasi is a rarity But now and then we hear of “ Yoginis,” 
or women, who practice Yoga or deep concentration of mind. Among 
Brahmins females never can liecome sanyasinis. But among the Sudras 
if B woman earns Gnana or practices Yoga, her Guru w ill examine her, and 
allow her to use ashes and ' kavi ’ clothes These are called sanyasinis. 

t It IS coiLsidered as a very meritorious act to keep a perpetual lamp 
(Nanda l)Mpa) in the important temples before gods. This shows that 
Hanhara wu extremely popular, and many people prayed for his long-life 
and prosperity on tfieir owh account. 

t His father is here distinctly stated to be Hemadri, and the latter is 
described as a chief Brahmin mfnbter. From the words Knyasakti, etc., 
it looks as if Hemadri was soma-disciple of the Guru who gave directions 
to Madbava Mantri of the Angera^ Gotra. Vittana Odeyar is called Brahma 
KaiNkil, uid as belonging to Bharadwaja Gotra. Probably these were 
d ea cka tt a h ts of Sankappa, and Kayappa, famous Mantries under some old 
so ve tdi g BS. md may have belonged to the Saraswatha Kashmir Brahmins 
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A valuable inscription dated S. 1325 (Swabhanu) A.D. 
1403 states, that the villages acquired by Vittana Odeyar 
from the cultivators of the 18 Kampanas, was given away 
to Brahmins. 


This document throws considerable light on the cul- 
ture of Harihara II It says that " llarihara’s wonderful 
character which filled the earth with the fragrance of the 
charities made by his hands, dyed as it were, with sandal 
and red lead, from unmeasured merit, being sung by the 
women at all the points of the compass Harihara was 
distinguished for his proficiency in the science of music 
and poetry, which was approved by all the learned, and 
for his devotion to his father The father of Vittana was 
named also Bommana, and the village was named after his 
father as Bommanapura. 


An inscription dated A D 1404 states that, under the 
orders of Harihara II. who was ruling in V^j.tyanagar, and 
protecting the Varnashrama Dharmas, Rayappa Odeyar's 
son, Virappa Odeyar, was piotecting the Araga kingdom, 
a grant was made by the Nads of 18 Kampanas, to god 
Kalinatha of the Moolasthana of Araga ’Phis is dated 
Poornima of Phalguna of Swabhanu, and therefore roughly 
corresponds with the middle of March A D 1404 So far 
we have seen that Harihara II was living, and under 
his direct orders were Odeyars ruling in Araga and other 
provinces • 


* From the laixe number of inMrnpUons examined, it m Keen that Araga 
was one of the most important provinces under the early Vijayanagar 
Princes. Formerly, Araga seems to have beerj^JgBHBjig^ the Malaya 
Rajpya (hill country), and It comprised thr^ 

The particular mention of the three c 
while there was a chief governor, ' 
the other two aties must have beer 
divisional rulers. This piesuroptionj 
mentioii of two or more persons, as i 
receiving gifts from the cultivators of 
probably a district or division then 
control of the Chief in Araga. 
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We now come to the most important inscription, which 
gives the date of the death of Harihara II. and particulars 
connected with the grant of Mukti Hariharapura, for the 
spiritual benefit of Harihara Maharaya by his devoted 
Minister, Vittana Odeyar, who was apparently still ruling 
in the kingdom of Araga, and who made these grants on 
the 15th day after the death of that fortunate sovereign. 

The tfoaana is dated Ekadasi of the bright half of 
Aswija in the year Tarana, and clearly records the date of 
the death of Harihara II I have read the onginal and it 
runs thus: "Tarana Varsha, Varsha Masa Nabhasiaka- 
dasinda Shubhavara; Nirvanam Prapa Harihara Desisaha." 
The Saka year is 1326. It is clear, therefore, that it was the 
iith day of the month of Bhadrapada in the rainy season, 
in the year Tarana Saka 1326. This probably corresponds 
with September A. D. 1404. I here are no more inscnp- 
tions, which have been discovered as yet, which relate to 
Harihara's rule after this year. And in the absence of 
any strong evidence to the contrary, this document must 
be considered to have established the death of this fortu- 
nate sovereign in early September A I) 1404-* 

•Mr. Rice in '* Ep C." Vol VIII . Pt 11 , pp 188, 338 and 589, appar- 
ently contradicts himself, and in his Introduction makes no note of this 
important histoncal fact 

In his transliteration, the passaKe refemnR to Harihara's death is Kiven 
thus by Mr Rice — " Taranay Varshay, Varshay Masi Nabhasya Thithau 
Dasamyancha Vara Soura Pttrabhay Nirsanam Prapa Hanhara Dhisa.” 
This differs from the original both m the lunar day and the week day 
Again, in his translauon, he observes — “ In the year Tbarana, in the rainy 
season, in the month of Nabhasya (Bhadrapada) the tenth thithi on Sunday 
(SIst August A.l> 1404) under the constellation Pitrae (Magha) the great 
King Harihara obtained wirvina (or died).” The ongmal distinctly says 
Ekadasi, and Monday The transliteration is made to state, that it is 
Uasami and Soura Vara or Saturday, and the translauon records the wreck 
day as Sunday. This is a great puxxle which Mr Rice would do well to 
ckMT, for the benefit of his readers. As regards his calculation of the 
81st August A.D. 1404, if this is correct for his transhteration, then it will 
be tad September A.D. 1404 Monday, that must be ascribed to Harihara's 
death. “MukU" in Sanskrit means "salvation" or “final emancipation’'; 
and "Mukd Hariharapura” means “ that by this charity, it was understood 
(hat the King Harihara would attain to salvatioa.” 
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A few observations may be offered here on the 
character and general administration of this great and 
fortunate 4 nonarch. When he ascended the throne, 
Hanhara II. seems to have been a middle-aged man. He 
inherited a kingdom, which had recently been started 
by his illustrious uncle Hanhara I and extended and 
greatly consolidated by his famous father Hukka Kaya I. 
under the able guidance of Vidyaranya. 'I'lie able Minis- 
ters who were left to help Hanhara II by his great father, 
were no less instrumental, in extending his territories, and 
bringing them to great prosperity than tht well furnished 
treasury, the efficient armv, and the consolidated empire 
which he inherited from his father He seems to have been 
a man of great culture, refinement, and generous instincts, 
and his chanties were conferred on all (lasses of his 
subjects without any race prejudices He appears to 
have been specially skilled in literature and music He 
succeeded to the throne of Vijayanagar, when it was in- 
volved in a furious war with the Mussalmans of Gulburga, 
and seems to have been successful in its condusioii with 
great advantages on his side His administration, which 
lasted for about 28 tears, was able, successful, and 
marked by continuous progress and prosperitt T he 
naiiiniiif often refer to him as the great sovereign, from 
whom flowed, all through Ins extensive territories, the 
16 great gifts which nourished the stem of Dharma, and 
made it look fresh and charming. 'I he most distinguished 
of his Ministers and Generals were Madhava Mantri, 
Gunda Dandadhipathi, Mudda Dandadhipathi and Vittuna 
Odcyar. That Hanhara 11 was extremely popular and 
beloved by h's subjects, as well as his able Ministers, is 
proved by the large number of inscriptions which record 
private grants and chanties by his subjects for the benefit, 
and long life of their illustrious sovereign. Undisturbed 
by foreign invasions, and undistracted by internal insur- 
rections, the reign ot Hanhara II. appears to have been 
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one of continued peace and progress. Harihara II. seems 
to have had three sons: Bukka II. or Deva Raya I., Viru- 
paksha Raya, and Chikka Raya. The latter ruled in 
Araga. By the end of his reign, the empire of Vijayanagar 
had extended itself into the western and eastern oceans, 
and probably the whole of Southern India with portions 
ot south-west Deccan, had become either parts of that 
empire or acknowledged its supremacy. Gunda Dandadhi- 
pathi claims victories over many countries and declares 
that he erected “pillars of victory” in all those provinces. 
Divesting these aivtanax of their hyperbolic language, it 
may be reasonable to infer that his conquests extended 
over a greater area of country than before, and he might 
naturally have built pillars of victory in many of those 
regions, which he conquered completely or brought under 
his nominal supremacy From the facts already adduced 
in this Chapter, it may be presumed, that from being a 
small Hindu principality, Vijayanagar had grown up into 
a mighty empire The humbler titles of Odeyar and Maha 
Mandaleswar, had disappeared from the inscriptions, and 
the imperial titles of Maharajadhi Raja, Raja Paramaswara, 
etc., had been naturally assumed, with the phenomenal 
growth which had marked its career in the course of 
20 or 30 years after its foundation. Hanhara appears to 
have been the greatest and most fortunate Hindu King of 
his age. 

CHAPTER XII. 

THE EARLY RULERS OF VIJAYANAGAR. 

MadhaTaoharya or Yidyaranja. 

Before quitting this part of our history, it seems desir- 
able to make some observations upon those characters, 
who played no inconsiderable parts, in the history of 
Vijayanagar during the early years of its growth. Mention 
is made of many great Ministers, such as Madhavacharya 
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(Vidyaranya), Basavayya Dannayaka, Mallappa Odeyar, 
Madhava Mantn, Sayana Mantri, Kampa Mantri, Gunda 
Dandadhipathi, Ballappa, Bachappa and Mallinatha. But 
the most prominent figure of those times was Madhava* 
Vidyaranya who, as was previously seen, laid the foun- 
dation of the capital, and established firmly the famous 
Sangama Dynast}’ upon its throne Forgetting for a 
moment the traditions which ascribe the foundation, of 
the city, to miraculous circumstances, it seems to be more 
consistent with the origin, rise and antecedents of the 
Vijayanagar rulers, to declare that the predecessors, of 
Harihara, had already acquired domination and influence 
in the country round about Vijayanagar, and that they 
were able to pitch upon a most convenient centre, for 
their capital, on the deliberate advice, and substantial 
pecuniary help of their family Guru and counsellor 
Madhavacharya— afterwards called Vidyaranya Swami or 
Muni. The city which had been founded, by this remark- 
able Brahmin sage, as regards its situation, was one of the 
most remarkable and picturesque in India An irregular 
plain on the right bank of the Thungabhadra, near the 
sacred precincts of the ancient Kishkindha, so famous in 
the Ramayana, was sufficient but no more for its mru-Hte, 
On the east and west it was bounded by rocky granite 
hills through which were a few rugged passes. On the 
south may be seen the spurs of the lofty Ramandrug hills 
descending into it. On the north, in addition to the hills, 
of considerable elevation, was the river 'I'hungabhadra in a 
line of extremely deep pools, and dangei ous t apids, which 
formed an almost impassable boundary. Immediately 
beyond and rising out of the bed of the river, a range 
of still more rugged and impassable granite hills, with 
only one or two difficult outlets, formed an outerline of 
fortifications as it were, of great natural strength, and 
when the passes and the hills had been strongly fortified by 
bastions and curtains, the whole place was rendered almost 
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impregnable. The eneienie of the city proper,— excluding 
its important suburb of Anagondi with its strong lines of 
fortifications— enclosed an area of about 30 square miles, 
and the ruins which everywhere fill it now attest at once 
to the vast amount of population the royal city must have 
contained, while the temples, monastenes, receiving houses 
for the pilgrims of Kishkindha, palaces and stables, are 
some of the grandest to be seen in the whole of India. 
Many of them are still in a good state of preservation, and 
speak eloquently for the great skill and ability of the 
hands which raised them into existence Whether, there- 
fore, from the sequestered situation of this magnificent 
city, the wild and strange beauty of the Thungabhadra river 
scenery, the temples and ruins of palaces and pavilions, 
or its peculiar historical and literary interest, there are 
few pla^s in India, more worthy of the attention of the 
traveller, than Vijayanagar— the grand capital of the 
empire of that name The credit of reviving a magni- 
ficent city in a most lovely, yet impregnable locality, with 
wild picturesque surroundings, belongs entirely to the 
master-mind of Vidyaranya, and the Mahomedans, their 
fiercest and bitterest enemies were never able to capture 
It, although they very often tried to do so The mention of 
the word “ Kula Guru" (family pnest) in some of the 
philosophical works of Vidyaranya, induces his readers to 
infer, that there had been a hereditary attachment between 
the royal family of Sangama, and that of the priestly 
family of Sayana Madhava, probably foi many generations 
previous to the founding of Vidyanagari in A D 1336, and 
that their mutual attachment culminated in the establish- 
ment of the greatest Hindu empire dunng the modem 
times It seems to be more a rule than an exception, 
that Brahmin advisers had been, from time immemorial, 
appointed under the Hindu Princes, not only to the high- 
est ministerial functions, but also to the superintendence of 
their spiritual concerns. Looking back at the earliest 
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records of the Indian history, it is seen that sage VasisU 
was the adviser and Kula Guru to Sri Rama. Brahmins 
Dronacharya and Krupacharya taught the Pandus and 
Kurus in all the idilitary arts, and were generals on the 
field unrivalled in courage and military capacity. Dhaumya 
acted the part of a Minister and priest to the PandavR 
Princes Brihaspathi has been declared to be the chief 
counsellor and priest of the Devatas, with Indra as their 
chief ruler. Amatya Rakshasa was Minister to Sarwartha 
Siddhi, Nava Nandas, and later on, after their destruction, 
to Chandragupta, the founder of the Mauryan Dynasty 
of Princes on the throne of Magadha. Chanikya was a 
Brahmin sage of extraordinary abilities, and succeeded 
in establishing the Mauryan Dynasty Yogandhara was 
Minister to Udayana. Later on we find that Yugandhara 
was a Brahmin Minister of distinguished abilities, under 
the powerful Kakateya Princes of Warangal, Iflhas been 
seen that the early history of Vidyanagar is most inti- 
mately connected with the history of Vidyaranya, After 
this famous sage, we find “ Mantn Appaji," a Brahmin 
Minister of extraordinary political training, under whose 
wise and farsighted counsels, the empire of Vijayanagar 
seems to have attained to its highest power and prosperity. 
He appears to have played the most prominent part in the 
political drama of Vijayanagar during the three successive 
reigns of Narasimha Raya, the founder of the second 
dynasty of Kings on the throne of Vijayanagar, his famous 
son Vira Narasimha Deva Raya, and his second son the 
illustrious Krishna Deva Raya. In fact, if the records are 
carefully perused, Appaji, who was called Saluva Thimma, 
was respected by Krishna Deva Raya, the greatest and 
most powerful of the Vijayanagar rulers, to that extent, 
that he was railed “ Appaji ” or the revered father by the 
mcmarch. “Appa" in Kannada means father; and “ji" 
gives it profound respect. During the more recent periods 
Brahmin Ministers have been greatly instrumental in 
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making the fortunes and names of many of the Native 
States in India.* 

It appears that Madhavacharya worked with great 
zeal and tact in consolidating the power of the Sangama 
Dynasty, before he established them on the throne of 
Vijayanagar and when he saw that the results of his 
farsighted policy were eminently successful, he seems to 
have selected competent Ministers and continued to give 
them general directions as to how they should success- 
fully carry out, the various wise measures, which his 
master-mind had conceived and put into execution Stone 
and copper-plate inscriptions amply support the statement 
that Vidyaranya was directly instrumental in raising the 
new State into great prominence, and selecting the most 
capable men for responsible positions, on whose honest 
and energetic work, depended the entire future prosperity 
of the newly-founded kingdom An inscription dated 
A.D 137C, in the leign of Rukka, describes how Bukka with 
the help of Vidyathirtha Muni, became very great and 
famous throughout the world Hanhara I and his four 
brothers testified their gratitude by making a grant of 
nine villages to Bharati Thirtha Sripada and his disciples.! 

Various other grants seem also to have been made 
under the orders of Vidyaranya Of the personal work and 
life of the great sage himself, after he mounted the pontifi- 
cal throne of Sringen, we have unfortunately very few 
details which we can accept as authentic for historical pur- 
poses.- References, however, made here and there in the 
inscriptions, speak of Vidyaranya with the greatest vene- 
ration, and the sage appears to have continued to be the 
guardian angel of the empire for over half-a-century, and to 
have steered its course through the political storms which 
raged furiously all round this newly-established kingdom, 

* a«t Appendix. 

t 8** Na 44 Yedatore, “ Ep. C”, also Na I of Sringeri— Rke. 
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without any serious political wreck. The great bulk of 
his monumental works, Vidyaranya appears to have com- 
posed before he assumed the “Sanyasa Ashrama" in 
A. D. 1331. His younger brother Sayana, was Minister to 
Sangama II. and also to Harihara 11 . From what has been 
gathered from every available source Vidyaranya does not 
seem to have taken any active or direct part in the routine 
work of the Vijayanagar affairs. 1 here seem to be great 
misapprehensions even among the learned pundits, as to 
the identity of the sage Madhavacharya with his namesake 
Madhava Mantri (also a learned Brahmin), who flourished 
under the early rulers of Vijayanagar, as one of their fore- 
most Ministers. The following facts are offered to the 
reading public, with a view to clear these uncertainties and 
throw fresh light on what have been hitherto erroneously 
accepted— through want of proper and critical study— as 
so many facts 

1. In his commentary of “ Parasara Smnthi ” and other 
works, Vidyaranya speaks of himself as a Brahmin of the 
Bharadwajasa Gotra, his father being Mayana, and his 
mother Srimati. 

But the Minister Madhava was the son of Chaunda, of 
the Angirasa Gotra, and he was also called Madarsa.* 

2 . It seems to be a cardinal rule of the ordinance of 
Yathyashrama” that the person loses his parentage the 

moment he is consecrated into the holy order of san- 
yasis There is a " civil death " as it were, in the life of 
the person who becomes a sanyasi, entailing on him, not 
only alienation from all blood-relaiionship, but also for- 
feiture of all rights and liabilities to property relating to 
his " Poorvashrama ” or previous state of existence. Strict- 
ly speaking, he is prohibited from associating with bis 
relations, living in the same house, or even mentioning 
them by name or relationship. The father who receives 
• Sm No. SBl Shikaipur, A.D. 1368 ; ” Ep. C ."-Rice 
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the highest adoration from his sons in a Hindu family, so 
much so, that he is placed next to God in point of respect, 
becomes the chela or disciple of his son, as soon as the 
latter mounts the pontifical throne, and has to fall on his 
son’s feet by way of showing his respect.* 

The Guru who initiates him into the Holy Orders will, 
thenceforward, be his spiritual father and gives him a new 
denomination unconnected with family names Under 
these circumstances, which hold good, even to the very 
letter to this day iii India, it would be unreasonable and 
against all usage, to suppose that Vidyaranya could be 
called by the name of Madhava subsequent to A. D. 1331, 
the year of his consecration. Therefore, it will be safer to 
assume, that all those events, which are connected with 
the name of Madhava, after A D. 1331, are events, which 
were transacted by Madhava Mantri, son of Chaunda, or 
some other person who bore that name, but not the sage 
Madhavacharya. We shall illustrate, what we mean, by an 
examination of few inscriptions of those tunes. 1 he 
earliest inscription which relates to the foundation of the 
city of Vidyanagara is dated A. D. 1336, and he styles 
himself there as “ Nirmamendra" or prince of ascetics, but 
not by his former name of Madhavacharya. He is simi- 
larly addressed in a copper-plate grant in Sringeri, which 
gives to certain Brahmins, preference to “ Agra Tambula " 
(giving of betel leaves and nuts first by way of respect) 
who had helped him in his Upanishad Bashyas. The next 
inscription dated A. D. 1346 of Sringen, where with the 
invocation of Vidya Thirtba Guru, Harihara 1 . made a 
grant of nine villages to Bharata Thirtha Snpada and his 
disciples, shows how Bhoganatha lost his former name and 
assumed the spiritual title. It is a fact familiar to every 
cultured Hindu that one who passes into the superior 
order of an “ ascetic,” not only separates himself from all 

** Matru Devo Bbava, Phru Devo Bhava.** Upaniaiwda. 
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temporal ties and carnal affections, which had chained him 
to his kith and kin in his “ Poorvashrama," but also rises 
superior to the “Gnhasta" who conforms to the lower 
rites and ceremonies of worship enjoined by the ordinary 
“ Karma Kanda.” I'he sanyasi continues, no doubt, to wor- 
ship, but his meditations no longer dwell upon any aspira- 
tions, which relate to temporal matters. His conception of 
the Almighty, partakes the essence of all worship, which is 
enjoined upon the Gnanies (sages) by the ** Upanishads," 
It would be inconsistent with the position and learning of 
Vidyaranya as Jagadguru to enter into any temporal wor^ 
ship, to take vows in conformity with Saiva or Vaishna 
Agamas, and to perform ceremonies with the declared 
object of removing troubles and dangers from his temporal 
kingdom and gam worldly advantages * 

3. In all works universally acknowledged to be from 
the immortal pen of Vidyaranya we read in them only the 
Stuti (invocation or praise) ol Vidya Ihirtha-'his im- 
mediate guru and that of the great sage bankaracharya ; 
but nowhere does he invoke the blessings of a temporal 
guru like Kasivilas Knyasakti 

4. No yati, — not to speak of the great sage Vidya- 
ranya— could be guilty of performing, “ Lingarchana," under 
the sectarian " upadasas " of temporal gurus, nor could 
he be ever described as dwelling at the lotus feet of his 
king or serving under regal power for the attainment of 
temporal advantages' 

5. The custom in India, sanctioned by the Vedas, 
and Dharmasastras, requires, kings— however mighty and 
powerful they may be— to go and fall on the lotus feet of 
their Kula Gurus, or Matadhipathies. 

* Agra Tambula— It » custoniar> among the Hindus to present betel 
leaves and nuts by way of respect to the highest man first, in a sodal or 
religkius gathering, as aho of presenting flowers. This is considered as a 
special honour and can only be conferred on the most deserving. 

Upadesi— literally means one who instructs by taking the man nearer 
to the obiect of his worship and riiowing him the celestial Light Henoe 
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Madhavacharya seems to have worked only for a short 
time in giving thoughtful instructions for the regulation 
of the political work of the newly-founded kingdom, and 
then to have withdrawn to his more important work 
of contemplation upon God, and imparting spiritual 
instructions to his numerous disciples, and explaining 
the intricate paths of the highly developed and abstruse 
system of the Hindu Adwaitha Philosophy. An inscrip- 
tion dated A. D. 1 368 clearly states the position, and the 
creed of Madhava Mantri above relerred to, as distin- 
guished from the sage Madhavacharya Vidyaranya. 

Upani'ihads are thu*ie wurks on Gnana, nhich take men nearer to the 
Supreme Intelligence 

Karma Kanda— the Oharmas or religious instructions of the Hindus— 
are chiefly divided into two namely Karma and Gnana. Karma— that 
which IS dune, leads to Gnana, that which is to be known as the essence of 
,ill creation— God 

See Hindu 1-aw on the rights and liabilities of sanyasis. 

Yathiashrama— the stale of a sanyasi Man— so long as he remains in 
his family life— is called a Grihasta or stationed with domestic environ- 
ments. ilul when he renounces these affections, he becomes a sanyasi, and 
has s|>ecial rules fur his spiritual guidance 

Poorvashrnma— the previous state of existence as opposed to the 
sanyasi state, to which a man steps in after his ordinauon. Thu> state of 
sanyasi is sometimes called " Aparashrania " or after state 

Nimiamendra— •' Mama" is self— and " Nirmama ” is without selfish- 
ness. The sinking of selhsh interests in those of the Universal, constitutes 
a state of philosophic existence, and " Nirniamandra " is one who is India 
or a chief among those who have renounced the worldly concerns. 

The custom of Kings falling on the feet of their Gurus is not peculiar 
to the Hindus alone With slight vanations- according to local usages— it 
seems to obtain universal sway The Bishop anoints the King or Emperor 
and asks him to take an oath, among the Chnstians. Jhu paraphemaha 
of coronation is familiar to us. The Cauzey or Muuivi blesses the 
Mahomedan Princes and exacts worship from them. The Hindu Gurus 
place the crowns on the heads of their sovereigns, and expect the royal 
homage as a nutter of religious right. Priests have held the highest 
position in the world. They never fall on the feet of their sovereigns, while 
on the other hand they expect their Kings to fall on their feet No Matadhi- 
pathi, no Guru, no Bishop, no Moulvi and no Pope, Saint or philoaopber, 
ever had been known to have fallen on the feet of their mightiest 
monardis. 
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Themuona says “that to the famous King Bukka was 
the Minister named Madhava, distinguished for policy, 
courage and good qualities. He was the son of Chaunda 
of Angirasa Gotra; and noted for his excellent policy and 
great wisdom. He gained fame as a Saiva, through the 
favour of his master Kasivitas. He speedily conquered 
many countries on the western ocean He cleared and 
made easy the ruined paths of the Upanishads The valour 
of Bukka, as it were, had become incarnate in a holy man-- 
Madhava for the protection of the world By order of Vira 
Bukka Mahipathi, he accepted the government as far as the 
western ocean In order to have peace in that kingdom, he 
worshipped in the manner of Saivamnaya on the advice of 
Siva Guru Kasivilas Kryasakti in his favourite Linga 
Triumbaka Natha; by means of daily special ceremonies, 
and by a number of rites and practices On the 8th lunar 
Tiihi of the dark half of Kartika in Kilaka S 1290 
(A. D 1368), having obtained permission from his lord 
Bukka Raja, he made a giant of a village to Cashmere 
Brahmins, from hts own funds, in order to fulfil the 
great Saiva vow, which he had commenced with special 
rites, a year before ” He was ruling in Chundraguttipura 
as a Pradhani to the provincial governor there, who was 
one of the Princes of the ruling dynasty Another Mmn», 
evidencing the sale of the village he granted is dated 
in the same year on the ist day of the bright half of the 
lunar month Kartika ; calls him as Madarsa Odeyar The 
shares formed were 80 and all of them were granted to 
Cashmere Brahmins, pre-eminent for their virtues, and the 
country of their birth and daily observers of all the rites 
ordained in the Saivamnaya.* 

« Na 381 Siiikarpur,“Ep.C,”— Rice. A* page 1 81, Chapter X. 

In Na 382 of the nme place, is giwn the particulars of the sale deed in 
arhiefa Madhava is distinctly called Madarsa Odeyaru. This precludes all 
idea of hU beii% identified with Madhavacharya. The originals have been 
carefnlly perused by me, and they are dear. 
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The date of this inscription is 32 years after the foun- 
dation of Vidyanagar and 37 years after the consecration of 
Madhavacharya into the Holy Order. According to many 
authorities, Madhavacharya was bom in the year S. 1 189 
or A.D. 1267. If this be accepted as a fact then Vidyaranya 
was more than a century old at the time of this grant, and 
it would be quite unreasonable to suppose, that with his 
advanced age, his previous training, history and work, his 
intellectual capacity, bis religious position as Jagadguru, 
and his personal relation as Kula Guru to the members of 
the ruling family, Vid3-aranya, could ever be persuaded to 
take up the government at Chandragutti, as Pradhan to a 
provincial governor, acknowledge any temporal Guru as 
Kasivilas, and become famous, through his grace as a great 
Saiva, receive orders from Bukka, engage himself in wars 
and conquests, and worship his “Linga” in the manner 
of Saivagama, as did his namesake Madhava Mantri 
Madhava Mantri appears first in this soMna, and is alleged 
to have received orders for his government at Gutti from 
Bukka Raja.* 

The status, intellectual and spiritual, of Vidyaranya 
was far higher, than the Hindu sovereigns could ever claim 
for themselves, and Vidyaranya seems to have gloried 
more in the epithet, ^'(Karnataka Simhasana Sthapana- 
charya)" founder of this kingdom, than governor under its 
Princes. He would not have cared to obtain a kingdom 
“which extended to the western ocean," from the very 
same Pnnces, whom he established on the throne of 
Vijayanagar, solely through his positional and monetary 
influence. Vidyaranya blonged purely to the Sankara’s 
School of Adwaitha Philosophy, which totally repudiated 
the doctrines of Saivagama. Madhavacharya denies the 
authority of Agamas in all his Veda Bashyas “Sar- 
vagnaya Sahi Madhava " is a title assumed by this sage, 

*aM Note on pace 17, Chapter 111. 
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and he who wrote the Veda Bashyas, who expounded 
the philosophy of the Upanishads. who sat on the pon* 
tihcal throne of Sringen founded by the great Sankara- 
charya, who established a royal dynasty on the throne 
of Vtjayanag^r, who revive’d Vidyanagar in grand pro- 
portions, who caused— so the traditions run — " Suvama 
Vristi " (rain of gold) to pour, and who strictly followed 
the grand Adwaitha system of philosophy, so ably ex- 
pounded by the illustrious Sankaracharya, would, we 
believe, be the last personage, to seek the help of a 
temporal Guru, to take a religious vow to obtain a worldly 
advantage, to get a name as a great Saiva through the 
grace of a temporal Guru, to perform rites in the manner 
of Saivagama for one year, to worship at the lotus feet 
of the ruling monarch and to acquire a kingdom from the 
Pnnees of Vijayanagar and rule under their orders 

Madhava Mantri mentioned in the next mi$niia which 
evidences the sale deed of the village above referred to, is 
addressed by the sellers there as Madarsa Odeyaru, and it 
would be quite inconsistent with the traditions of the 
Sringen Gurus, to be called in such a manner after they 
have sat upon its pontifical throne At the date of the 
above txuana, we know that Vidyaranya, had long ago 
ceased to be called by the name Madhavacharya, nor could 
he hold with spiritual dignity, any minor office under the 
Vijayanagar Princes. There is no doubt whatever, that the 
person alluded to in the inscription as Madhava Mantri, was 
a Brahmin of great intellectual and military parts, and was 
certainly a contemporary of the great sage of that name. 

Another important fact, which has to be noticed in this 
connection, is the aqthorship of the commentary on " Suta 
Samhita.” This commentary is called “ I'atparya Deepika," 
and IS usually ascribed to Madhava-Vidyaranya. But if 
the invocation in the commentaries is carefully examined in 
the light of this and other inscriptions, the doubt is at once 
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solved, and we see that Madhava Mantri is the author of 
Tatparya Deepika ” and not Madhavacbarya. The com- 
mentator commences with hailing his Guru as “ Kasivilasa 
Kriyasakti Parama Bhakta Padabja Sevaka,” adjectives 
which arc totally absent in all the accredited works of 
Vidyaranya • 

A reference to the inscriptions' will show that this 
Minister Madhava, was for some time serving under 
Sangama, that he was a great warrior, that he appeared 
on the political stage of Vijayanagar some years after its 
foundation with the approval of Vidyaranya, that he 
wielded supremacy over Goa and Chandragutti under 
the authonty of the Vijayanagar Kings, that he was 
apparently a Saraswatha Brahmin from his grant to and 
employment of purely Cashmere Brahmins, and that he 
was also called Vira Vasanta Madhava The following 
reeprds are also to the point:— 

“ Marappa having conquered the kingdom of the West, 
cstablisl\ed himself at Chandraguttipura , to this King was 
the Minister Madhava, whose Guru was Kriyasakti . . . 
He compiled the “ Snivamnayasara.” t 

This inscription also shows that Marappa, when he 
was passing on a certain occasion, encountered the 
Kadamba King who was surrounded by an army of ele- 
phants, horsemen and foot-soldiers, defeated him in battle 
and marched on to the holy place Gocama, and there 
made great offerings to the God, and gifts to Brahmins 

* Vainana Saatry in his book, mentions the phrase Rhuvanaika Vira 
with respect to Madhava, and describes how he expelled the Mahotnedans 
from Goa. Vaniana bastry, os well as Messrs. Sivavadhani, Rice, Sewell, 
Fleet, numell, and others, have obviously not gone deep into this unpor- 
tant question of the identity and work of the great sage Madhavaefaarya, 
and the nusconceptions they have fallen into could only be properly 
grasp^ by those who have made a pattern search for truths in the volu- 
minous documentary evidence we have now before us In the shape of stone 
and c(Vpa--pUte inscripUons. 

t Na 97 $ Sorab, dated A. D. IM7, « E. C.”— Rice. 
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Madhava’s titles mentioned in the “Suta Samhita” 
commentaries are exactly the same as those mentioned in 
the inscription dated A. D. 1368, above quoted, and clearly 
prove the identity of Madhava Mantri as a different 
Brahmin from the great sage Madhavacharya From the 
inscriptions, as well as the list of dates, furnished by the 
Sringeri Mntt authorities, it will be seen that Vidyaranya 
obtained his siddhi (died) in A D 1386 Therefore the 
inscription dated A. D. 1391, referred to by Vamana Sastry, 
editor of the " Madhava Rudra Bhashya,” alleged to have 
been published in the time of Madhava and commemo- 
rating the event of the expulsion of the Mahomedans, 
from Goa, must certainly refer to Madhava Mantn, and not 
to Vidyaranya, who had passed away five years before 
this event.* 

I. “ Parasarasmriti Vyakhyana", 2. " Manusmriti 

Vyakhyana"; 3. '* Veda Bhashyas", 4, "Jaimini Nyaya- 
mala Vistaram " ; 5. “ Kala Madhavyyam", 6 “Vyavahara 
Madhavyyam ; 7. “Sankara Vijayam"; 8 " Sarvadarsana 
Sangraham"; and others, seem to have been the produc- 
tions of Madhavacharya before he became a sanyasi, for 
we not only find his name, but also his special verse 
(Vagisadyas Sumanasa, etc), by which he declares that 
his works should be distinguished from those of other 
writers. In some of these he also mentions his Gotra, 
and the name of his father In the commentaries by 
himself on his splendid work of "Jaiminia Nyayamala 
Vistaram,” he clearly says that his “ Mudra Bhuta Sloka" 
above referred to has been used in all his works to identify 
them as his productions. But in the works he wrote after 
he became a sanyasi, these characteristics seem to have 
been studiously avoided by the learned sage as became 

• In thw insuno; Vamana Sastry seems lo have fallen into the same 
misconception about Vidyaranya as m.my of the su|ierlicial ArclkculoKiiitH 
and Ufientalnts have done aiwui Vidyaranya. 
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bis Oottarasbrama Dbarma and tbe position be occupied 
as Jagadguru in Sringeri. 

I. “Vedantba Pancba Dasi"; 2 . " Vivarana Pramaya 
Sangpraba” ; 3. “ Brahma Vtdasirvada Paddhati” ; 4. “Jivan 
Mukti Vivaka"; 5. Devi Aparadha Stottram"; and other 
works seem to have been composed after he becaine a 
sanyasi, as they contain no references to his name or the 
name of his father, or Gotra, but only mention the name of 
his spiritual Guru Vidya Thirtha and Sankara. Vidya- 
ranya’s brain was ever active, and looking at the quantity, 
quality and the vast number of subjects he has handled 
with such ease and mastery, one cannot but be struck at 
the gigantic nature of his intellect and the erudition he has 
brought to bear in his immortal commentaries on the four 
Vedas of the Hindus.* 

Vidyaranya’s position in the world then --as it is 
now— is quite unique No Brahmin Minister or adviser 
in Indian history wielded such political, spiritual and 
intellectual influence throughout the length and breadth 
of India, as did sage Vidyaranya. 

Bukka I. and Harihara II were no doubt the greatest 
Hindu sovereigns of their times, and they commanded the 
undisputed sway over the whole of Southern India, por- 
tions of South Deccan, and the whole of the east coast, 
including a portion of Oriya. But the power exerted by 
Vidyaranya, was even greater than what those monarchs 
were able to wield. His name implies a “ forest of learn- 
ing” and he appears to have been, from all accounts to 
hand, fhe greatest scholar of the age. Even after the lapse 
of more than five centuries, his intellect stands far above 
those of the scholars who have appeared since his time. 

* Bm page 16S c.x. 

1 cannot ctoae this witbont again expresnng my thanks to Mesars. 
Chintakindi Suryanarayana Mum, B.A., and Cbedalwada Sundara Rama- 
aastnilu for the learned discussions we had about this important subject 
and tbe valuable help these gentlemen gave me in the reading of the 
necessary inacripthMis bearing on it 
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A small island formed by the two branches of the Thunga* 
bhadra, near the famous Hampi temple, is still pointed 
out as “Sanyasi Dibba," and there is a stone mantapa of 
humble proportions in which, it is alleged, that the great 
Vidyaranya lived and practised his Yoga. Like Chanikya 
and the former Mahanshis, he led a severe ascetic life, 
undisturbed by the bustle of the grand city which ex- 
tended on the southern bank of the river for many miles, 
and which he revived and called it after his own honored 
name. In his younger days, he appears to have taken 
ail active part in the formation of the V'ljayanagar kingdom, 
but as he grew old, he separated himself from its political 
atmosphere, and seems to have continued to give advice 
only when the matter was most important, or when 
counsel was sought from him. His whole life seems to 
have been a strange illustration, ot what extraordinary 
men, can do to the world, and still how they can withdraw 
themselves from the ebb and flow oi its passions, and from 
the cares and anxieties, attending on human existence. 

It may not be possible to find many names— if we 
search in the pages of the world’s history— which can 
furnish a career parallel to that of this wonderful person- 
age, and if Vidyaranya stands today as one of the greatest 
men among the historical and literary characters, he richly 
deserves that proud distinction by his gigantic intellect, 
his versatile genius, bis political prudence and foresight, 
bis business capacity, and his simple and devoted life. 
Lapse of five centuries have added a bright halo around 
his revered name and the future, we may feel sure, seems 
to have a still higher tnbute to pay to his unrivalled 
genius.* 

* U Vidyaranya had an Indian reputation during his lifetime, hia 
immortal commentaries on the four Ved^i and other philosophical works, 
have DOW reached the remotest comers of the world and continue to widen 
his literary fame, and to add fresh Uurels to it by the greatest Orientalists 
of this age. who have to entirely depend on Vidyaranya, for collecting the 
priceless treasures, of knowledge from the Veduitic works of India. 
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THE EARLY RULERS OF VIJAYANAGAR. 

Bakka II. or Deva Raya I. 

Confusion appears to rule supreme, over the events, 
the length of reign, and the identity of this sovereign. 
A careful examination, of all the lists published by European 
and Native historians of Vijayanagar, leads the readers 
to a state of chaos from which it would be extremely 
difficult to emerge with any satisfactory historical evidence 
to guide them in this narrative. The only remedy, which 
seems to be useful, in this state of confusion, is a patient 
examination of the inscriptions and copper-plate grants, 
which have been, fortunately, preserved in good order, 
for helping the present and future historians of Vijayanagar. 
Mr. Sewell devotes a short para, to this sovereign and 
apparently places his readers, in a state of great historical 
uncertainly. Whether Bukka II., Deva Raya I., or Pratapa 
Deva Raya were one and the same individual, or were 
different persons, is a point of great interest in the history 
of Vijayanagar, which has yet to be solved by its historian. 
Mr Sewell begins his observations thus about Bukka II. : — 
" We have little to guide us as to the events of Bukka’s 
reign, but Ferista states that he ceased to pay tribute to 
Feroz Shah, partly owing to instigation from Guzerat, 
Malwa and Khandeish. In Hijera 808 (JuneA.D. 1405 to 
June A.D. 1406) four years tribute was owing, but the 
Sultan took no notice, and waited for a more convenient 
time. Bukka was followed on the throne of Vijayanagar by 
his brother Deva Raya I., the date of whose coronation is 
fixed by an imjjortant inscription at Hassan, in Mysore, 
as Novembers, 1406. ”• 

• •• Mysoreinscnpuons,” Ricr. page 27 ». No isa Professor Keahurn 
in “ Ind. Ant,” Chap. XXIV, page Wl, No 3M and Note. 
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“ The last inscription of Bukka Raya at present known 
bears a date corresponding to April 30th in that year,— in 
Hindu reckoning, the 12th day of the first half of the 
month Vaisakha in the (expired) Saka year 1328, the name 
of the cyclic year being " Vyaya.”* 

Continuing his remarks, Mr. Sewell says " Fcnsta tells 
us of an event that must have taken place towards the end 
of the year A. D. 1406 in which the principal actor was the 
King of Vijayanagar This King 1 believe tf> have been 
Bukka II 's successor his younger brother Deva Raya l.’’t 
Inscriptions however later than those winch are named 
by Mr. Sewell were discovered and published some 10 
years ago by Mr Rice, but Mr Sewell apparently did not 
examine them. An inscription dated S 1328 Vyaya (May 
A. D 1406), Jaista, mentions clearly that Haiiliara Maha- 
raya’s son, Bukka Raya, was ruling in Vijayanagar Another 
copper-plate grant dated 6th day of the dark half of the 
month Bhadrapada in S 1328 V^'aya (September A.D. 1306), 
clearly states that a grant was made by Bukka Raya 
Deva Rayaru The originals are clear in these passages, 
and admit of no doubts, whatever. 1 he date of the coro- 
nation of Deva Raya was Kartika Krishna Dasami (Friday) 
in the year S. 1328 Vyaya (November A.D 1406) t 

The Chronicles of Nuniz have already been quoted 
about the reign of Harihara II whom the Portuguese 
traveller calls as “ Pureoyre Deorao " Continuing his 
narrative about his successor, Nuniz observes that "this 
* “ South Indian Inscriptions " 1 82— Dr. HulUsch 
t iSn pp. 55 and 57, ol Sewell’s “ Forgotten Empire ” 
tThe copper-plate grant is No 108 l>;vanagiri in Mr Rice’s “ K C." 
The first inscnptkm is N 0.88 Mundya, and the coronation inscription is No 
133 of Hassan. The originals have been carefully read by me, and they are 
in perfect state of preaervatioa Even Mr Rice does not seem to have 
bestowed that attention upon the solution of this important point which the 
public expected of him from the facilities, which the Govemment of Mysore 
placed at his disposal for the elucidation of these historical problems. 8ss 
“ M .G.” VoL, pi 34&-IUoe. 
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King had a son who. by his death, inherited the kingdom, 
who was called Aja Rao, and he reigned ‘43 years 
in which time he was always at war with the Moors; 
and he took Goa, Chaul, Daball, Ceillao and all the 
country of Charamandal, which had also rebelled after the 
first destruction of this kingdom and he did many other 
works, which are not narrated here. This King made in 
the city of Bisnaga many walls and towers and enclosed it 
anew. Now the city at that time was of no use, there 
being no water in it by which could be raised gardens and 
orchards, except the water of the Nagundyam which was 
far from it, for what water there was in the country, was 
all brackish and allowed nothing to grow ; and the King 
desiring to increase that city and make it the best in the 
kingdom, determined to bring to it a very large river 
which was at a distance of five leagues away, believing that 
it would cause much profit if brought inside the city And 
so he did, damming the river itself with great boulders 
and according to story, he threw “in a stone so great 
that It alone made the river follow the King’s will. It was 
dragged thither by a number of elephants of which there 
were many in the kingdom, and the water so brought, 
he carried through such parts of the city as he pleased. 
This water proved of such use to the city, that it in- 
creased his revenue by more than 330,000 parodas. By 
meaps of this water they made round about the city a 
quantity of gardens and orchards, and great groves of trees 
and vineyards, of which this country has many, and many 
plantations of lemons, and oranges and roses, and other 
trees which in this country, bear very good fruit But on 
this turning of the nver, they say the King spent all the 
treasure, that had come to him from the King his fiither, 
which was a very great sum of money. 'Hiis King left a 
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son called Visa Rao who inherited the kingdom on the death 
of his father, and he lived six. 3 ears and during this time 
did nothing w'orth relating "• 

An inscription dated Tharana, S 1326, m the month of 
Kartika, on the gth day of the dark fortnight (November 

* If we take Nuni/, miiIi an alloHan<-e of exen a centnry which 
Mr Sewell grants him ’ (oirl then ue ha\e tiu lollou mg d.iles for Vi)a>nrui|car 
sovereigns Foundation of \i)a\anagar A I) 133e First King Deorno, 
ruled 7 >ears. This brings \unu and Sewell down to A I> 1.143 Nuniz 
says that Ruccarao ruled 37 tears I'liis brings them to A I> 1380 He 
gives no idea oftheexUnt of the reign of “I’unoyre IK'or.io" 'I hen he 
introduces “Ajn R.io" .ind gives him 43 tears 11 we airvpt Mr Sewell’s 
authority (whuh has t>een proved to lie (piite iiuorred by inscrip- 
tions) I'ureov re IXorao died in AD I39» I his gitis him ii reign of 
ISjears His son *' \ja Rao" niKd for 43 t tars and tins brings tlit ni to 
AD 1442. Turning to tilt “Rata Vainsatah" ttt see the i onfiisioii in- 
creased rather than removed Vffp IH.Ch.ip III ofthislKiok .N’.igtindy.im 
I sup|>ose stands for Iht river I luingabhadra Niiiiir U trays igiioranre 
when he savs that tht river is fivt li.igiits from tin i itv flu city of 
Vijavan.ngar was on U>th the banks ot tht I hiing.ibli.idra, that on the 
northern side living tailed Xnigondi. and lh.it on tin smithi rn suit Ining 
called Vijayan.ig.ir Tht grand anitiit attnlniud to Diva Rava is alxiut 
10 or 12 miles from the t ily and is a m.ignilit t lit work ol irrigation 
Mr Sewell rightlv obstrvts thus on this work -"Hut his grt .it work was 
the construction ot a huge d.uii m tin I hungabh.itira rivt r, .iml the forma- 
tion of .in aqueduct IS miles long Ironi tin river, into tin iitv If this be 
the s.ime channel that to tin prtsciu day supplns tin litlds whnh iniupy 
so much of the sitt of tin old ntv. ills a most t xtr.iordni.irv work For 
Several miles this channel is i ut out ol the solid rotk at thi Isise ol the hills 
and IS one of thi most remarkable irrigation works to la. seen in India" 
The water from the river brought to the uty h.is to truss .i deep i li.innel 
or stream which Rows into the Thungalihadra This is iltverly managed 
by a huge bridge of stones, and the canal which flows on tht top is m.idc 
entirely of stone It is still in good preservation, and strikes the visitor as 
to Its magnitude and ingenuity Myself and the present Raja of Xnagondi 
were greatly impressed w ith admiration at the extraordinary laixmr they 
had to bestow on these grand works ot irrigation The name " Aja Rat 
used by Nuniz is new to the list of Vifayanagar I’rinces Ilut the Portu- 
guese Chronicler must clearly have meart by " A)a R.io " X'ljaya Rao. 
From a cUise study of all the available mstnptions pubhshtd up to date, 
Vigaya Rava ruled only for less than a year, and the length of reign attri- 
buted by Nuniz to him has been lound to be entirely f.ilse It can never be 
pretended that the Portuguese traveller, had any knowledge of these inscrip- 
tions nor the capacity to read the vernacular inscnptioiw, as he stayed only 
for a short time at the capital 
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A.D. 1404) states that when Virupaksha Maharaya, son of 
Vira Pratapa Harihara Maharaya was ruling in Vijayanagari 
protecting the different sects of people in righteousness, 
Vittana ruling in Araga under, his orders, made a grant to 
goddess Bana, in Hirigundi. Bukka II was probably not 
present at the time of the death of his father Harihara II. 
who died in the same year, two months earlier But this 
may also show that after the performance of his father’s 
obsequies, Bukka Raya may have gone on his royal tour of 
inspection, leaving his younger brother Virupaksha on the 
throne of Vijayanagar to attend to the Slate duties in his 
absence.* 

Referring to Dr. Burnell, we find that the last date he 
gives to Harihara II is A D. 1401, and names as his 
successor his son Bukka II. from A D. 1401 to A D 1418. 
This King married I'hippamba He also states that the 
elder son of Bukka II — “Deva Raja, Vira Deva or Vira 
Bhupathi"— as ruling from AD. 1418 to AD. 1434, and 
notes the name of his brother Krishna Raja. He states 
that Deva Raja married Padmamba and Mallamba, and 
was succeeded by Vijaya A.D 1434 to AD. 1454; and 
others, Proudha Deva from A 1 ). 1456 to A D. 147; , 
Mallikarjuna from A.D 1431 to A.D. 1487; Ramachandra 
A.D. 1487 : Viiupaksha A.D 1488 to A.D 1490 1 

* An interesting point in this is the plain statement it contains 

that Virupaksha was ruling in Vijayanagar, in |ieace and wisdom There 
it no docuiiientarj evidence which records reierences to any internal 
troubles or cimI wars, among the brothers or cousins of the ruling family 
in Vijayanagar Virupaksha appears to have banded over the charge of 
the government as soon as his eider brother Bukka made his appearance 
at the capital A few years later we find Sadasiva Raya doing the same 
thing. 

t Seweil sutes that in opposition to Dr Bumeli’s tables, the examin- 
ation of SS dated inscriptions, give him between the years A D. 1406 and 
A.D. 14B7 the facts, that Harihara II. was succeeded by Deva Raya I. in 
or before the year A.D. 1406, that the 4atter had a son called Vijaya 
Bhnpathi, who was living in A.Di 1418 and that his son Deva Raya II. reign- 
ed from A.D. 1488 (about) till at least A.D. 1447. He further observes, 
{bpt bis inscriptions give him the names of Malfikaijuna A.D. 14S8, 
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When we refer to Mr. Rice^ who seems to have takoi 
a great deal of trouble in the collection and examination of 
the large number of inscriptions, we find that " Harihare 
il., had a queen Mala Devi, of the family of Rama Devtt 
probably the Yadava King, the son who succeeded him 
was Deva Raya or Pratapa Deva Raya, who at first appa* 
rently called himself Bukka Raya. There were also two 
sons, Chickaraya Odeyar, perhaps the same Prince, before 
came to the throne, governing at Araga, the chief city 
of the Mala Rajjya or the hill kingdom, and Virupaksha, 
who professes to have conquered all the eastern countries 
down to and including Ceylon. Deva Raya's son, Vijaya 
Raya, by Demambika, was governing at Malbagal, and 
seems to have come next to the throne ; but there is some 
confusion in the history here. Deva Raya had also a son, 
Mullana Odeyar, by Mallayavve, who was governing in 
the west at Ilonavar During the last two reigns, the 
greater part of Karnata and Talingana with the coast of 
Canara, had come under the Vijayanagar sway "* 

Here we see according to Mr Rice, that Bukka Raya 
II ascended the throne, and called himself Deva Raya I. 
after his coi onation in November A D 1406 References to 
other lists, do not help us much in determining this impor- 
tant question. The remarks of Taylor, who seems to have 
digested the best available information during his time, are 
pertinent, and will be quoted here for reference. He says : 
“It is not easy to determine what Prince reigned in 
Bijanagar, at the period of accession of Mohomed Shah 
to the throne of Gulburga, as none of the genealogical lists 

Virupaksha A D. 1470 and A D 147.l,and Pruudha Deva A.D. 1476 Inscrip- 
tions Nos. 87, 8B and 138 of his list of copper-plate grants give the 
genealogy of Deva Raya II. son of Vi]a>a Bhupathi, son of Deva Raya L 
son of Harihara II. This is confirmed by the inscription published in the 
“ As. R Chap XX , p. 22. dated A D 1426 to A D 1427, which gives the 
same genealogy in which Vira De\a Raya is expressly termed as Abhi 
Nava or the young Deva Raya,— "S. I. A.,” VoL II., page 24S. 

* " M. G.," Vol. L, page S47-RiGe. 
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agree one with one another. The most probable is Deva 
or Deva Raya who is named Kishen Ray by Ferista. . . 
Unfortunately, Bijanagar had no Hindu histonan, and 
had it not been for the Mahomedan records, this great 
Hindu dynasty, like others, would have left no memonals, 
except inscriptions It is, therefore, impossible to follow 
the details of the internal condition or successive conquests, 
during the periods it was not engaged with the Mahome- 
dans, but there is no question that the extent of its domi- 
nions, as also Its wealth, far exceeded those of the Maho- 
medans, who, as Ferista observes, only maintained their 
superiority by their valour Whether the third war 
with the Mahomedans occurred from the act of the same 
Deo Rai or another, it is very difficult to determine, but the 
Deva Raja who reigned from AD 1391 to AD. 1414, 
according to Mr. Ravenshaw’s list, was on this occasion 
the aggressor and invaded the Raichore Doab with 30,000 
horse and a vast number of foot Feroz Shah met the 
Hindus on the bank of the Krishna river, and procured 
the assassination of the Rajti’s son by a fanatic, who 
disguised himself as a player and performed in the 
Raja's presence This tiagical event dismayed Deva 
Raya and he fled to his capital, followed by Feroz Shah, 
who laid waste the country south-west of Rijanagar, 
occupied It in force and was only stajed from further pro- 
ceedings by the payment of 1 1 lacs of Hons— about half- 
a-million sterling. It might be supposed that so severe 
a lesson would have restrained the Hindu Prince from 
further aggressions, but this was not the case. In A D. 
1406 he heard of a very beautiful girl, the daughter of a 
goldsmith at Mudgal, then held by the Mahomedans, 
and sent a large body of cavalry to carry her off. She 
had, however, escaped and the Bijanagar horse in revenge 
ravaged the country. Feroz Shah immediately resented 
the insult, and obliged the Raja not only to give him his 
daughter in marriage, but also to cede Bmikapur and other 
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districts to the west as her dowry, and to give also lo lacs 
of Hons (/45o,ooo'>, five M«n« of pearls (120 lbs.) weight, 
SO elephants and 2,000 slaves, and thus a third peace was 
concluded After the accession of Mohomcd Shah Wully 
war again broke out between Gulburga and Bijanagar. 
Deva Raya, according to Mr Ravensliaw’s list, had been 
succeeded by Vija^-a in A D 1414, who was besieged 
in his capital, but finding resistance fruitless paid the 
arrear of tribute and sent his son to escort the Maho- 
medan King to the frontier In A 1 ) 1435, however, a 
fresh arrear of five year's tiibute had occurred, and Moho- 
med Khan, the brother of Alla-ud-deeii II was sent to 
enforce pajineiit Vij.ija Raja had leigiied till A D. 1424 
and Pandura Deo Rai had succeeded him 'I he campaign 
had a strange termination in the rebellion of the Prince 
Mohomed Khan, but the event had excited in the mind 
of the Pandura Deo Rai a desire to conquer the whole of 
the Bahmini kingdom He admitted M.ihomedans into his 
army, allotted to them a quarter of the cit>, and even built 
a mosque for their use, allowing them free prat ticc for the 
rites of their religion These haughty Moslem warnots, 
would not salute an infidel Prince even on his throne, and 
made their salutations to a copy of the Koran placed before 
him, and it is very doubtful whether they were ever 
perfectly faithful Having made his preparations, the Hindu 
Prince in A. D 1443 crossed the loombadia and overran 
the country as far as Sugger and Bijapur."* 

* Here we observe no mention of Hukka II I'andiira I)vo Rai, of 
course stands for Hroudha Deva Ra>a Vi)a>a Ra>a is inirtxluced as Kinx 
in A.I) 1414 and Pruudha Deva Ra)a in A L) 1424 and he iieems to have 
been the Pnnee who wras engaiced with the Mussalmans in A I) 1443, which 
has been interestin^y confirmed by the journal of Abdur Kaziak, an 
ambassador to India from the King of Khorassan in A D. 1442-48, which 
had been tran.slated for the Hakluyt Society by Mr. \V Major and puhlhihed 
under the tide of “ India in the Fifteenth Century " Proudha Deva Raya is 
given a reign up to A.D. 1450. See "Taylor's Hislo^," p. IW. Let us 
examine the course of events between A-D 1406, the year of accession of 
Deva Raya I. to the throne of Viiayan8gar,and A.D. 1448 the yearin which 
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Harihara LI. died early in September, A.D. 1404 and 
Deva Raya was crowned early in November A.D. 1406. 
The gap— a period of little more than two years— is not 
properly filled up by the previous writers. A large number 
of inscriptions have been carefully examined m the original, 
and the facts supplied by them furnish undisputed evidence 
as regards the rulers who governed Vijayanagar during 
this period. Harihara II. had apparently four sons. 
Bukka or Deva Raya, Virupaksha, Ckikka Raya and Sada- 
siva Raya. (?) 1 wo naaanaH, which have been examined, 
speak of Virupaksha Maharaya as ruling in Vijayanagari in 
A.D. 1404. One is dated Tharana, S 1326, 9th lunar day 
of the dark half of Kartika Somawara (Monday) and it says 
that Vittana, son of Minister Bommarasa, was ruling in 
Araga, undei the orders of Virupaksha Maharaya, and he 
made a grant I'his corresponds with November, A D. 
1404. There is another inscription dated Tharana, on the 
13th day of the dark half of Margasiru Sam vara (Saturday), 
which s.ays that when Vittana, son of Bommarasa, son of 
Rayappa, was ruling in Araga with the permission of 
Virupaksha Maharaja, the ruling Prabhus of the 18 Kampa- 
nas, made grant of lands This corresponds with December, 
A.D. 1404. Bukka made a grant of an Agrahara called 
Halamaltur to the Brahmins on the Poornama of Kartika in 
the year Tharana, S. 1326 (November A. D. 1404). This was 
also on a Monday. A week after, on the 9th day of the 
dark half of the same Kartika, on a Monday, we find Viru- 
paksha Maharaya, as being seated on the throne of Vijaya- 
nagar, and making grants In the next month, December, 
A.D. 1404, we also find Virupaksha on the throne. 

Then we have a number of inscriptions which declare 
grants made when Bukka Raya Maharaya was on the throne 
of Vijayanagari. 

Abdur Raiiak made his appearance in Bijanatcar and «Tote his memorable 
diary. Accordina to the abow authonties, the names of Deva Raya, 
Viiaya Raya and Proudha Deva Raya, appear in the Ustt, bnt they make 
no raferenoe to Bokka II., Vkupakahn and Sadasiva Kaya. 
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No further inscriptions, in the name of Virupaksha 
Raya have been discovered, as vet after December A.D. 
1404. Here it may be reasonably presumed, that after 
making; a grant on the Kartika Poornama, in Tharana, 
S 1326 (November A. D 1404), Bukka Raya II., apparently 
left Vijayanagan on a tour of inspection in his empire, 
placing his brother Virupaksha Maharaya in charge of the 
current duties at the royal capital Virupaksha seems to 
have made a grant only a week after that made by his 
brother Bukka II In this he calls himself as Maharajadli 
Rajah, etc., and seated on the throne of Vijayanagar. 
Bukka appears to have made a long tour, in his extensive 
territories, for we find that the next inscription of his is 
dated July or August A.D 1405, ist day ol Sravana in 
S. 1327, Parthiva * 

In November A D. 1405, when Bukka 11 was ruling 
in Vijayanagar, his palace Munster, Ileggapa, made a gift to 
god Chenna Kesava in Belur 

We find from the Koppa inscription that Bukka II. 
was the son of Harihara II by Pampa. 

From these il seems plain, that Bukka II was identical 
with Deva Rava I , and that the last name was assumed, a 
few months before his coronation 

The Kings of Vijayanagar had become at this time 
sole rulers ol the whole of Southern India, and their deaths, 
as well as their accessions to the throne, had become events 
of the greatest political importance, and were naturally 
celebrated in due form and with great 'pomp. 

If Bukka II. had died in A D 1406, before the coronation 
of Deva Raya I., and if he had been a different personage, 
some record of his death, or some grant of villages made 
for his spiritual benefit might naturally have been expect* 
ed. This doubt about the indentity of Bukka with Deva 
• In*. Noa is, la, las, and 186 TmIudialU, and S5 of Koppa, 
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Raya, is also clearly removed by an inscription dated 
Vyaya, S. 1328 (September A D. 1406) in which both these 
names occur separately and also together.* 

As Bukka I. was the most famous, the subsequent 
monarchs of Vijayanagar, seem to have added the name of 
Bukka, Vijaya, or Vira Pratapa, as additional honorifics to 
their proper names. Jn A D 1432 we find Pratapa Deva 
Raya Maharaya being styled as Vijaya Bukka Raya Maha- 
raya's son, and in A 1 ). 1423 we have Deva Raya II. being 
styled as Vira Deva Raya-Pratapa Vijaya-Bukka Raya. 
Here we see that these epithets Vijaya and Bukka, one 
the name of the city of "victory" — their capital,— and the 
other the name of the most famous sovereign in their line 
who extended and consolidated their kingdom in the com- 
mencement, were names, which the subsequent sovereigns 
assumed, by way of honour. 

Therefore, it will be seen that Bukka 11 . was called by 
that name until he was crowned regularly iwo years later 
aftei his father's death , and then he permanently assumed 
the name of Deva Raya Maharaya 

In an inscription dated S 134O we have the Maharaja 
styled as Vijaj a-Bukka Ray a This coi responds w ith A D 
1424, and we know as a matter ot fact the Pi mce referred 
to was Deva Raya II. or Pioudha Deva Raya, son of 
Vijaya-Bukka II. or Deva Ray’a 1 , reigned up to A D 1422. 
An inscription dated ShobhakniuSravana Poornama,S. 1344 
(Monday, August A.D 1422), commemorates the death of 
Dexa.Raya I by\Jis son Mahamandalasw'ara Harihara 
Raya, forming an Agrahara in Terukanambi kingdom, and 

* Dr Burnell and Mr. Rice share the same % lew The latest information 
does not seem to hate been incorporated into the bi«tor>. or “ & I Ant " 
of Mr Sewell Much reliable information ma> be {fathered from the inscrip- 
tions published by Mr Rice, under the direction of the Government of 
Mysore, to whom the public owe a deep debt of gratitude. Further on it 
will be seen in the genealoKical lists B'ven in the inscriptions that Deva 
Raya I. is made the son of Hanhara II.. his son is Vijaya 'whose son is 
Deva Raya !L Bukka II. was the same as Deva Raya L 
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calling it Devarajapura. He granted it to the Br^mins for 
the spiritual benefit of his illustrious father, and his union 
with Siva. This clearly proves the death of Deva Raya I. 
a short time before August A.D. 1433 We have seen that 
Bukka II. or Deva Raya 1 ruled from September A.D. 
1404 to July A D 1422 for a period of 18 years. A short 
notice of the inscriptions ascribed to De\a Raya I. may 
now be taken with a view to gather the important facts, 
which are found therein In Sarwjit, S 1329 a iKuana 
records, that when Pratapa Deva Raya, son of Harihara, 
was ruling, all the people of Mandanad and Hombuchunad, 
made a grant to Kamoja, son of Bommaja, when Vittana, 
was ruling in Araga • 

We find a Prince Sadasiva Raya distinctly named in an 
inscription dattd Sarwajit, S 1329-30 as ruling in peace 
and wisdom with all the imperial titles, and Vittana, ruling 
in Araga under his orders, when a grant of a village was 
made to god Dakshinamurti This w’lll be A.D. 1407. In 
Vyaya, the >ear previous, we have Deva Raya ruling in 
Vijayanagari 1 


Karnata countries united \t this lunrtion, a K.irnnt.i I'rinre named 
I^mba Kama (lonR-e.iredi ereatd a teni|>le in the 6th lentury He 
belonged to the Kadamlia line, and prolMhI) w.is '1 rinetra Kadamba or 
Mayura Varma This line of Kings ».is sulxlued b> ihe Moysalaa, and 
they were in turn ousted by the Vijay.inag.'ir rulers , Harihara of Vljaya- 
nagar seems to have added much to the imixirtanie of this city Remains 
of five lines of strong fortifications, may lie seen even now, hut the fort was 
finally destroyed by the Mahrattas in A 1) I74X The ruins of the old 
palace are still pointed out, which according to the local tradition, was 
SIX or seven stories high There .ire the ruins of about 12 temples of large 
dimensions, and they contain m.-iny inscriptions. In the neighbourhood 
of this place there are a large number of tanks— now unused— but indicat- 
ing the former extent of this city Mayura Varma ruled much earlier than 
the 6th century. “ M. G ," Vol. II , page 310— Rice. 

t Mr. Rice puts Deva Raya in the translation for Sadasiva Raya in the 
original It is difficult to understand the duties of an Arctueologist If 
after stating correctly what the onpnal contains, facts snd figures do not 
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Sada|iva Maharaja, stated in the original $atana, is a 
new name, but there seems to be no great obstacle to get 
over this difficulty. Sadasiva Raya, may have been a 
brother of Deva Raya, as Virupaksha was, and might have 
been placed in charge of the current official duties at 
the capital when Deva Raja went on a rosal tour of 
inspection.* 

In A D 1408 we have some inscriptions which state 
that Deva Raya, the perfect reflection of Harihara, was 
ruling in Vijayanagari in peace and wisdom, and that 
grants were made to gods and Brahmins One of these 
maanas is peculiarly interesting as showing, that Gopanah, 
who professed lainism, made gifts of gold, grain, land, and 
cows to Brahmins and went to twarga with his two wives, 
Padma\ 1 and Gopayi. Probably this refers to their aahaga- 
mana (“ sati ") with their husband t 

An inscription dated Sarwadhari, S 1330 (A D 1408) 
states that when Deva Raja was ruling in Vijayanagar, 
under his orders, a village was given to X'enkanna Bahatta 
for reciting Puranas before god Ramanatha in Kudali— 
the southern Vaian.asi Another dated Virodhi, S. 1331 
(A D 1409), records the assignment of certain taxes for the 
worship of god Mallmatha, of Kudiheru, in Mogurnad. 
In the next year a Virakal elected in honor of Narappa 
Naika "w'ho died fighting till his quiver was emptied," 

dRree, or are nut tn his wav of interpretation, then perhaps an Archxologist 
may lie justihed in adding in footnotes, his own views on the matter In 
his transliteration he has entirely omitted the name of the sovereign. 
The procedure seems strange Xre No 162 Tirthahalli, " E C Vol Vlll., 
pp. IB6, 350, 641— Rice 

* Sw p. 242, footnote 

t No. 281 Sonib. No 131 Tirthahalli “ F. C Vol VIII . Part II- 
Rice. Jainism differs considerably from Brahminism in its religious tenets. 
It is therefore interesting to note that a dying Jain made valuable gifts to 
Brahndna. The spint of toleration and appreciation of real merit seems to 
have been common among the people of those times. 
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records the rule of Deva Raya Maharaya. This warrior’s 
wife made a " sati "• 

In Virodhi, Phalguna. S. 1332 (A D 1411) Madappa’s 
wife made “sati,” when Deva Ra3a Maharaja W'as ruling 
and a stone was set up 

An important coppcr-plate grant (whose purfiort seems 
to have been inscribed on a stone in the temple at llanhara) 
dated Vikruti, S 1332 (A D 1411). stales that De\a Raya 
Mahara3'a, made an agreement for the god llanhara, and 
for the Brahmins living in Hariharakshetra in the lollowmg 
manner: -The Brahmins of Harihara should build a dam 
to the river Haridra, at thtir own expenses, and bring 
channels through the Gods lands 01 the lands so irrigated 
by these channels, two parts shall go to the God and one 
part to the Brahmins for the capital they invested. '1 he 
enjoyment of these lands may be held in peace and 
perpetuity according to this agreement, free o( all imposts. 
In order that they may be known with certainty, what 
Brahmins are entitled to the shares under this agreement, 

• Kudali IS .t sairetl \iII.ik<. .a the omfluime of iht nvers ThiinKa 
and illiadra .iboiil nine milts from Sliimoca ll is the stsil of h Jtfnil, 
connected with SriiiKeri, the oriKin.il (•iini h.i\inK litin .ipiximled liy ihe 
SnnKcri sw.inij (ise centuries apt to minister to the Sni.irlfias of .tf.ihnratta 
descent. 

There is also a Mutl fur the Madhtav The Mtibwitas, huuctcr, under 
Parsuram Bhao, plundered and burnt the pl.ice in A I > 1 79 1 , and w ert conae* 
quently threatened uith exuimmuiiitation It) the <,uru uhith they averted 
by makinx timely Tfit: copper-plate xtant .it Ihe Brahmaiiwara 

temple, professes to have lieen granted by the Kniperor Kukmangada 
ruling at Ayodhya. The Snngeri Jf«« has one co|>per-plate grant made 
by a Kadamba King named Purandara Kay a in the ilth century 
Varuna and Asi are two i>niall streams which enclose the sp.icc on which 
Benarcse now stands, and these fall into the Oanxes. Kasi and Varanasi 
are other names fur Renarese, the most sailed of the tndian aties in the 
eye of the Hindus. Any other place, therefore, which is to be held sacred in 
Southern India wsll generally be called IJikshina Kasi or Varanasi of 
the South. Such places are many in Southern India, and they usually 
have a local tradition to the effect that once in a ceruin numlier of years, 
the Canges aecretly sends its waters to the rivers or ponds in them, and 
adds considerable ment in this way to their original sanctity. 
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their names, Sutras and Gotras are here written. One 
hundred and eleven shares were formed, out of which io8 
shares were given to the Brahmins, one share for offerings 
to the God and two shares for feeding five Brahmins every 
day, and for carrying out the work of the dam, the Brahmin 
shareholders, gave to Minister Ballappa, son of Mantri 
Jagannatha of Goutama Gotra, from their own share, two 
“ khandugas ” of rice lands in one place 

In the sasana are also given directions regarding the 
annual repairs and other expenses arising from the act of 
God or of government, to be borne in the proportion of 
their respective shares, as also that the water of the 
channels should be distributed similarl}*, and the expenses 
of wells and tanks, formed under the channels or other 
expenses connected with the river should be distributed in 
the same wa> Heic, we have the name of the Prime 
Minister as Nagappa, to whom and to Deva Raya 
Maharaya the Minister Jagannatha, son of Manga Raja, 
made application, and after obtaining their orders, gave 
instructions to his son, the Minister Ballappa, to carry out 
the work • 

An inscription, dated \ilanibi, S 1340 (A D. 1418) on 
the south wall of the Vella Raiagopura, Tiruvagaraalai 
(Trinomele) lecordsgift of jewels to the temple by Vira 

* From this learn that IJe\a Kn)a took much interest in building 
dams himself, as well as in affording farihties for his people to construct 
dams, wherexer the) were possible. Nuniz distinctl) sa)-s that this King 
built the dam oxer the Thungabhadra, and extended the defences of the 
city b> ■x.'onsuuctiiig further lines of fortifiLalions , and brought canals, all 
through the cit) of Vijayanagar. by x^hich the King's revenue xvas 
increased by 350,000 parodas or about 14 lacs of ru|ices. Considering the 
single dam he made in the rixer the income must be considered as 
extremel) profitable, but the capital he laid seems to haxe been enormous. 
He not only added fresh income to the re\eniie of his cit>, but also con- 
verted it and its environs into a series of smiling fruit and floxxer gardens 
which must have added pecuiiari) to the scenic effect and comforts of the 
dwellers at the capital, and enhanced its splendour, and value among the 
royal dries of the world. Na 23 Davanagere, “ E. C.," VoL XL— Rice. 
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Vijaya Bhupathi, “probably Deva Raya Maharaya.” A 
aoMiM dated S. 1332 (A.D. 1410) records a grant of Oeva 
Raya of Vijayanagar.* 

A copper-plate grant dated Vikari, Pooshya Amavasya, 
S. 1341 (January, A D 1420), states that, when Deva Raya 
Maharaya was ruling in Vijayanagan, which is Hampi- 
Hastinavati— belonging to Anagondi Durga— protecting 
all his territories, in peace and righteousness, seated on 
his imperial throne, Bachanna Odeyar's younger brother, 
Mallappa Odeyar, was governing Guttidurga, under the 
orders of ^is monarch, granted to Tirumalagowda Mugal- 
gere, in the Yadavatnad of the Chandragutti V’ente, belong- 
ing to the Banavase Twelve Thousand, with an order that 
the rent should be paid regularly to the palace without any 
defaultt 

Inscription dated Khara, S 1334 (A D. 1412), records a 
grant by Mallana Odeyar, son of Deva Raya Maharaya, of 
a village to the cast of Bemmattanakallupattana Deva 
Raya seems to have had five sons, Bhaskara, Mallana, 
Hanhara, Vijaya-who afterwards succeeded him on the 
throne,— and another who was murdered by the disguised 
Gauzy, as related already. 

The tatana is important as showing the antiquity of 
Chitaldroog and its local traditions. Mallana Odeyar was 
* S. I Ant,” VoL II , pp 105. W-bewcII 

It is unneccHsar) tu call Viia>a, De\a Ra)a. IV;\a Ka>a'H eldest wn 
was V'ljaya, who succeeded to the throne after his father's death, and who 
was the Yus a Raja. As such he had every facility to |{i\e jewels to the Gods 
and lands to Brahmins. Mr. Sewell's guess is against facts. 

t Guttidurga, may refer to Chandragutti or Gooty, in the Anaiitapur 
District 

In this case, it looks as if Giitti refers to Gooty and not to Chandra- 
gutti ; although the village granted seems to belong to Banavase Twelve 
Thousand. Mallappa is called a Mahamamri and therefore wielded greater 
power than the riders in Chandragutti The wording of the toauia Is 
peculiar. Anagondi Durga is fntroduced, and Hastinavati Vidyanagari is 
spedaily called a Maharajadhani, the great royal chy among the caphala. 
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apparently ruling there, and in honor of his mother 
Mallayavve, and for hci spiritual benefit, gave a grant 
of Kunchiganahalli, calling it Mallapura, free of all imposts 
to provide for the worship of god, and for building a 
stone tower over the southern entrance of the temple of 
Hidambanatha.* 

A aaaana dated Nandana, S. 1335 (AD. 1413), states 
that when Vira Deva Raya Maharaya was ruling the king- 
dom in peace and wisdom, the lord of ships, Mangalore 
Nagi Gowda’s son, Setti Gowda, went to awarga, and his 
wife entered the fire.t 

* No 14 ChitaldrooR— Rice 

The nncient capitals of NolamtM|>attana, Chandravali, and I’enjeru or 
Heiijeru, were situated in this District, and Hemmattanakallii was made the 
capital of the Ho>i<alas after they had partly recox ered their twssessiom, in 
the latter part of the 13th century From the middle of the I4lh century it 
passed into the VijayanaKar family and continued to be the chief aty in 
the (iro Vinces. Vijayanaitar Princes sometimes ruled here, and in the 15th 
century a nunitier of sutiordinate Poly gars arose xxho held tracts of country 
on feudal tenure 

According to the local tradition, a giant called Hidambasura was 
killed here by llhima, the second of the Pandu Princes Chitaldroog is 
surrounded by strong lines of fortifications on a dense cluster of rocky 
hills, which must have lieen considered formidable in those day s. There 
temple on a huge boulder, m xxhich a tooth c 
apiiosed to be kept. This shrine has to be approached by a narrow and 
dlhciilt Hight of ste|)s. When 1 xisited the temple the priest showed me 
a big sized tooth, and sxx ore that it xxas Hidambu's. After Hidamba xxas 
killed by Rhinia, his sister Hidambi mamed him, and Ghatotkacha was their 
son He xx-as one of the greatest of the heroes in the war between Pandus 
and Kurus, and was specially skilful in “Maya Yuddhu" or lighting m 
different shapes and forms. He was killed by the famous wamor Karna 
in a night battle , after doing most incredible tleeds of valour 

t No 467 Sorab. Yol VIII , PL II , p. lO— Rice This bnngs to light a 
most important point, which deserves special reference. The Viyayanagar 
rulers at this period had already been mastxus of the western, southern and 
eastern coasts, and had collected a navy— of what dx»cnption it is difficult to 
say — and placed it under a commander in Mangaloie. It seems to have 
been their chief port or one of the cfawf ports, and here we have Naga 
Gowda holding the poshion of naval commander. 

Entering fire means “ sati.” 
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Ammmo dated S. 1338 (A.D 1416), states that when 
Vira Pratapa Deva Raya was ruling the kingdom, a Virakal 
was set up for Bomma Gowda and his wife. Another 
Virakal of the same year set up for the bravery of 
Moolitha Varma declares that Vira Pratapa Deva Raya 
Maharaya was ruling in peace 

A sasana under date Manmatha. S 1337 (AD. I4i5)i 
stales that when Pratapa Deva Raya was ruling in Vijaya- 
nagar, and Chendrasakhara Bharati Odejar in Sringeri, 
the Brahmins and hommadeva lleggada of ilarandur, 
made a grant of lands at the time of the moon's eclipse. 
An inscription dated Hcvalambi, Sravanu, S 1339 (A.D. 
1417), declares that when Vira Pratapa Deva Raya was ruling 
in Vidj’anagari, protecting the different religious systems, 
and ruling in wisdom and peace, and by that monarch’s 
oro'er, Brahma Kshatri, descendant ofSankappa Rayappa, 
Vittana Odejar was ruling the Araga kingdom, certain 
Heggades of Mugarvali, sold to Devappaya, lands under 
the tank built in Muinbelt 

Another 4w*ona of the same date Bhadampala, S. 1339 
(A.D. 1417), states that when Vira Pratapa Deva Raya w-as 
seated on the throne of V'ijnyanagar, ruling the kingdom in 
peace and pruspent}', Rama Gowda died and his wife 
Bomma Gaundi performed “sati," and both took nrarga by 
force. 

An inscription dated Vikan, S 1341 (A.D 1419), states 
that when Vira Deva Ra3a was ruling the kingdom of the 
world, the ruler of Talakad Nad made a grant of paddy 
lands of Mallinadapura, the chief quarter of his town.* 

* Talakad seems to be a town of remote antiquity The Sanskrit name 
IS llalavana or Dalaeanapura Rama seems to have halted here for some- 
time on his expedition to Lanka to recover his fair spouse Sita. The Gangs 
line of Kings had their capital here, formerly for nine centuries. The 
Ctiolas captured Talakad in the Ifth century and called it Ka}a Rajapura, 
But a century later the famous Vishnu Vardhana Hoysala captured it and 
drove the Cholas out It is sitaated on the Canvery and on the opposite side 
laythe town of MalHngl This remained in the bands of the Hoysalaa down 
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An inscription dated Sarvan, S. 1343 (November 
A.D. 1420;, states that when Vira Deva Raya was ruling a 
peaceful kingdom, Bira Gowda in protecting the cows, died, 
and his wife made “sati” and obtained etra twargn. 

We have a scuana dated Shubhakritu Sravana Poor- 
nima, S. 1344 (August A D. 1422), ivhich records that Hari- 
hara Raya Odeyar, the son of Vira Pratapa Deva Raya, made 
a grant of the village Maleyur, in the Terakanambi king- 
dom, to the worship of the god Vijayanatha of Kanakagiri. 

Another »a«ana dated Shubhakritu, S. 1344, sth day of 
the first half of Aswija (October A D. 1422), says that when 
Vira Pratapa Deva Raya, son of Vijaya Raj’a Maharaya, 
was ruling in Hastmavali in peace and wisdom, Bulli Deva 
went to mcarqa, considering that the pleasures of this 
world are transient 

We have then the important inscription which 
announces the gilts for the spiritual benefit of Deva Raya, 
by his son Mahamandalaswara Hanhara Raya. This is 
dated Poornama, in the month of Sravana, of the 3'ear 
Shobhakritu. S. 1 344 (August A D 1224)* 

Vira Pratapa Deva Raya died in the latter part of July 
A.D 1422, and that after the obsequies, lasting for over a 

10 the mi<idle of the Uih centur) and then passed into the bands of a 
feudatur> Prince under the Vi)a)anaKar rulers The old city of Talakad 
ties buried under the sand, former a mile, only the topsoftao paKudas 
appear on the sand There is an anicut and canal called Madhata Mantn 
anicut and this must hate been built there hv the Minister of the Vijavana- 
Kar Princes, towards the latter part of the 14th century 

•Here the cyclic years seem to be a little out of order. Shobhakritu 
comes after Shubhakritu Nos. ISSChamarajnaKar, and No 24 Gundlepet 
aeem to hate been issued on the same day The Saka year is correctly 
jrfven In both, but the cyclic years differ Shu and Sho, have not much 
difference in Kannada, and as the months, days, and weekdays are the same, 
there is no doubt whatever that both of them seem to have been Issued by 
Harihara for the spintual benefit of his illustrious father Deva Raya. The 
other sBseaa, No. M Shikarpur, dated October in the same year, distinctly 
roenrionstiiat Vijaya Raya Maba Raya, son of Vira Pratapa Deva Raya was 
ruliiiff in Haatinavati in peace and wMcnn. 
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fortnight, grants were made for his spiritual benefit by his 
son Hanhara Ra\a The next month is Bhadrapad<i and 
the latter half of it is called Pitrup.aksha in which no good 
work IS usually done among the Hindus. Auspicious days 
begin with Aswija (October) and we find Vija>a Raya I. 
ruling in Hastinavati Anagondi - as Vijayanag.ir was often 
called The question of accession to the throne, and the 
death of Dev.i Ra\a 1 may now be considered to have 
been satisfactorily proved in the light of clear documentary 
evidence • 

A itamnu dated Chaitra, Shubhakritu. S 1346 (April 
A.D. 1422), states that, when V'ira Pratapa Deva Raya 
was ruling in Vidyanagari in peace and prosperity, 
Singinnatha, was protecting Araga under his orders, 
Gungadharapun Snpada purchased land of Hennangi, a 
hamlet of Bukkaiajapura and ga\e it for the use of a 
chattram (inn) t 

Deva Ra\a’s other ‘>011 Bhaskara, appears to have 
been ruling in some pro\ ini e, and under his ordei s, V'ittana 
Ode^ar, in older to obtain the four desires of the human 
existence, made a grant of five villages in the Santaligenad. 
Vittana is here distinctly stated to have been protecting 
Araga, Gutti, Karnkur, Mangalui, and the Karnataka 
kingdom as far as the w'estern ocean { 


tThe Saka date dtws not cttrrespoiKl u-ith the c>ilic tear .Shiilihakntu 
Thi'* muM be ob\ioui>lj S 1344 as the >ear ih clearly named 
t No 33, Koppa— Kice 

The four desires of human existence are " Dharma " securtnx of 
invisible happinesh liy Shastraic methods. "Artha" actjuiffitiun of wealth 
by lawful meana . " Kama " aatisfaction of reasonable desires , and 
'* Moksha " final emanapativn and union with Hara llrahma. The Mwnin 
also shows the extensive tracU which were cultivated as gardens, by 
mentimiing 90,000 trees, each of the 90 shares getting a thousand trees. 
In India, the annual value of a fruit-bearing tree, will be about a rupee. 

17 
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Vijaya does not seem to have been present at the time 
of his father’s death. He was ruling in Mulvagul. Hari- 
hara, who was present at the place, performed the obse- 
quies and granted the villages, as stated. 

A few quotations from Ferista, about the wars between 
Deva Raya and P'eroze Shah of Bahmini will have to be 
made here before this Chapter can be closed. Soon after 
Deva Raya I. came to the throne, an event ot some import- 
ance related by Fensta, seems to have occurred. The 
purport of Ferista's long narrative is given below:— “A 
farmer's daughter in Mudkal. was of exquisite beauty, 
and learning. She attracted the admiration of all the 
neighbouring towns as she was trained by an old Brahmin 
and became so clever and intelligent that the Brahmin 
thought that she would make a splendid match for a great 
sovereign like Deva Raya. He went to Bijanagar, and 
spoke in such praise of the beauty and accomplishments 
of the )oung maid, that Deva Raya fell desperately in 
love with her and entreated the Brahmin to arrange for 
the mariiage, and sent him back to the girl with costly 
presents. This was what the Brahmin wanted, and he 
went back with the rich piesenis, and informed the parents 
of the girl ol the good news The parents were over- 
joyed at such good fortune, but the beautiful virgin, to 
their grcMt astonishment, refused to receive the offered 
presents. She cleverly observed, that whoever entered the 
harem of the Vija^anagar Princes, was not permitted to 
see her nearest relations and friends, and though they 
might be happy to sell her for worldly considerations, yet 
she was too fond of her parents to submit to a permanent 
separation from them, even for all the splendour of the 

Sonus good trees yield as much as Rs. SO or 60 per year but those are rare 
cases. Others yield only huir annas on an average. But when a garden is 
valued the income is fixed by the number of fruh-bearing trees, such as 
coooanuts, mangoes, iacks. In arecanut gardens, the average may be fixed 
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palace of Vifayanagar. Sbe gave this declaration accom- 
panied by such affectionate tears and sobs that her 
parents’ hearts were melted and they dismissed the 
Brahmin with all the presents. He came back to Bija- 
nagar disappointed, and related all that had happened to 
the Ray ; the Prince's love became outrageous, and he 
resolved to gratify his passions by force. He quitted 
Bijanagar with a large force, and on his arrival at the 
banks of the Tumedra, selecting 5,000 of his best horse, 
marched to Mudkal and surrounded the village were 
Pertal lived She was also called Nehal. The King had 
neglected to send the Brahmin to inform the parents 
of Pertal to remain there. When, therefore, the inhabi- 
tants of Mudkal, and amongst them, the girl and her 
parents, saw the force of Bijanagar approaching they fled 
from Mudkal. The troops returned disappointed, but 
ravaged the country in revenge on the w.i_\. They were 
attacked by superior foiccs of the Sultan and 2,000 
were slam. This led to war ” In the winter of A I). 1406 
the Sultan moved in great force and arrived near Bija- 
nagar, in which Deval Ray had shut himself up He got 
possession of some streets, which however he was obliged 
to quit, being attacked and severely repulsed by the 
Kamatics. Deval Ray encouraged by this success now 
ventured to encamp his army under protection of the walls 
and to molest the royal camp. As the Mussalmans could 
not use their cavalry in the rocky uneven ground round 
Bijanagar, they were somewhat dispirited." 

During this attack Sultan Feroze Shah was wounded 
by an arrow in the hand, but he would not dismount, and 
* I have carefully examin^ die surroundinKa of Anaicondi and Bija> 
nafcar Where die fort walls run on level ground, the Rayas, with a view 
to prevent the fbrmgn cavalry of its active help, had, strong pointed stones, 
placed in the ground for over a considerable disunce. Many of these may 
be seen even now, and the enemy could not approach the fortificationB 
under these obstacles and the Are from the ramparts which topped the 


neighbouring Ulte. 
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drawing out the arrow, bound the wound with a cloth. The 
enemy were at last driven out by the valour and activity 
of Ahmed Khan and Khan Khanan, and the Sultan moved 
further from the city to a convenient plain, were he halted 
till his wounded men recovered He halted here four 
months holding the Raya a prisoner in his own capital, 
while bodies of troops harassed the country, south of Bija- 
nagar, and attacked the fortress of Bankipur. Mr. Sewell 
observes “ that this convenient plain, was probably in the 
open and rich valley near Hospet, south of the city, tor the 
Sultan could not have ravaged the country to the south, 
unless he had been master ol the whole of this valley for 
many miles " Bankipur was captured, and the detached 
armies returned, bringing with them about 60,000 Hindu 
prisoners, on which the Sultan, left Khan Kanan to hold 
Bijanagar, while he himsell attempted to reduce the im- 
portant loi tress ol Adoni , the strongest in possession of 
the enemy. Ueva Ra^a began to treat ior peace, and was 
compelled to submit to conditions to the last degree humil- 
iating. He agreed to give his daughter to the Sultan in 
marriage, indemnify him with an immense treasure, and 
to cede tor ever the tort of Bankipur. Fensta sajs that 
“though the Ka\s of the Karnalic had never jet married 
their daughteis, but to persons of their own caste, and 
giving them to strangers, was highij- disgraceful, j'et 
Deval Ray out of iiecessitj , complied The preparations 
for celebrating the nuptials were made on a grand scale 
by both parties. 1'he communication was open for 40 
davs between the camp of the Sultan and Bijanagar Both 
sidtfs of the road were lined with shops and booths, in 
which the jugglers, drolls, dancers, and mimics of the 
Karnatic displayed their feats and skill. Khan Khanan and 
Mir Fazalullah, with the customary presents of a bride- 
gioom, w’ent to thecilj, from whence, after seven days, 
they brought the brtdc with rich dowries from the Ray, to 
the Sultan’s camp Deval Ray wanted to see the Sultan, 
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and Feroze Shah with great gallantry visited his father-in- 
law with his bride. On the wav he was met by Deval Ray 
with great pomp. From the gate of the city to the palace, 
being a distance of six miles, the road was spiead with 
cloth of gold, velvet, satin and other rich stuffs. The two 
Princes rode on horse back together between ranks of 
beautiful bo>s and girls who waved plates of gold and 
silver flowers over their heads as they advanced, and then 
threw them to be gathered by the populace. The citizens 
then made offerings, aecording to their rank After passing 
through a square, directly in the centre of the cit.\, the 
relations of Deval Ra\, who had lined the streets m crowds, 
made their offering* and loined the cavalcade on foot, and 
marched with the Printes On arrival at the palace gate, 
the Princes dismounted and ascended a magnificent palan- 
quin, set w'lth pret lous stones, in which the\ were carried 
togcthei to the apartments pupated for the icieptioii of 
the bride and lindegiooin, when Deval Kay took Ins leave 
and retired to his owm palace The Sultan was magni- 
ficentlj entertained for thiee d.ijs, and took leave of the 
Ray, when lie was prtssed upon with even rii her presents, 
and attended him lour miUs on his w.iy when he returned 
to the city Feroze Shah was enraged at the Ray not going 
with him to the camp, and said that he would one day have 
his revenge upon the Ray Deval Ray, when informed of 
this declaration made by Feroze Shah, passed some insolent 
remarks, so that in spite of the family connection, their 
hatred was not calmed. After this the Sultan returned 
to his capital, and sending for the lovely Pertal, gave her 
in marriage to his eldest son Hassan Khan. 'I he latter 
seems to have been a weak and dissipated Prinee. He 
was heir to the throne, but was ousted by Khan Khanan, 
brother of Feroze Shah. He lived privately at Ferozebad 
entirelv devoted to indolence and pleasure. Ahmed Shah 1. 
his uncle, treated him kindly, gave him a jaghir and the 
palace of Ferozebad, with permission to hunt or take his 
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pleasure, within eight miles round his palace without 
restriction to time or form. The lazy youth was more 
satisfied with this permission to indulge in his sensual 
appetites than with the cares and worries of ruling an 
empire. After his uncle’s death, he was blinded and kept 
confined in that palace till he died. * 

Here we see Mr. Sewell introducing between the 
years A.D. 1399 to A. D. 1419. Hanhara II , Bukka II., 

* It 18 a pity, that a clear and logical intellect like that of Mr Seirell 
should have gone into hopeless contradictions about the characters who 
played their parts in the political arena of Vijayanagar at this time. 
Turning to Mr Rice, the confusion appears equally prominent. Mr. 
Sewell says on p 62 of his “ K R " that “ Ueva Raya I lived till at least 
A. D 1412 and was succeeded by his son Vira Vijaya, whom Nuniz calls 
‘ Visaya ’ and who he says reigned six years The last extant inscription 
of Deva Raya I is dated A D 1412 to A.D 1413 The first of his successor 
ViJaya A.D 1413 to A 1) 1414 Vi)aya’s last known msaiption is one of 
A.D. 1416 to A D 1417 and the first yet known of his successor his eldest 
son Deva R.iya II isdated Mpnda), June 26, A D 1424 to A D 1425 Nuniz 
gives Deva Ra)a II a reign of 25 years. I am inclined to think that Deva 
Raya II liegan to reign in AD. 1419 for the following reason. The 
informants of Nuniz stated that during Vijaya's reign he did nothing worth 
relating and the Chronicle records, that during the reign which followed, 
namely that of Deva Raya II , there was constant warfare Now, we have 
It from Ferista, that in A.D 1417 Feroze Shah commenced a war of 
aggression against Hindus of Telingana He besieged the fortress of 
Pangal, 70 miles north-east of Adoni, for a penod of tuo years, but the 
attempt to reduce it ended in failure owing to a pestilence breaking out 
amongst both men and horses. Many of the first nobility deserted the camp 
and fled with their followers to their jaghirs. At this crisis, Deva Raya 
collected his army and having obtained aid from the surrounding Princes, 
even to the Raja of Telingana, Warangal, marched against the Sultan with 
a vast host of horse and foot This then took place in A.D 1419 and since 
this energetic action was not consonant with the character of Vijaya, the 
fammnt sovereign, who did nothing worth recording in all his career, we 
must silppose that it took place as soon as Deva Raya II , his successor, 
was crowned. If this be correct, the reign of Deva Raya II. granting that 
it lasted, as stated by Nuniz for 25 years, ended in A.D 1444 .” Mr. Sewell 
gets into further confusion about the death of Deva Raya II The Sravana 
Belagola inscription dearly says that Deva Raya II. died in Akshaya 
S. 1368 or A.D. 1446 . I have seen the original and it is dear. In all 
the inscriptions the full imperial titles are not given. But the genealogies 
given in many of the inscriptions are (Rstinct and dear on the pttint of 
mcoinimi of tite father and ^ son. Ew p. 79, ** F. SeweU. 
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Deva Raya I., Vijaya and Dc\a Raya II. But from indis- 
putable documentary evidence, the death of Harihara II. 
has been fixed in A.D. 1404, and that of Bukka II. or 
Deva Raya I (both being indentical) m July A. D. 1433, 

Mr, Rice admits “some confusion" in the history 
here, but makes no attempt to harmonize the facts in the 
light thrown by his own insinptions. He gives Deva 
Raya I. (Bukka II.) a rule from A D 1406 to A D. 1415 and 
then brings in his son Vijaya, who is given a reign of 
one year from A.D. 1416 to A D. 1417 Deva Raya II. is 
brought in afterwards with a rule lasting from A.D. 1417 
toA.D. 1446.* 

Inscriptions in the name of Deva Raya I are found up 
to A.D. 1422 and m July of that year we have his death 
clearly announced by his son Mahamandalaswara Vira 
Harihara Raya 

It would be silly to neglect authentic facts in the 
compilation of a valuable history t 

*“ M. Cf Vol I . pp 34<K147— Riw 

.See No 159 ChamarajnnKar. 

„ 24 Gundirpet 
„ 93 Shikarpur 

It is sirani;e th.nt Mr Rice, who collected his nuterinU from his 
inxcriptions, for the history of Vi)a>ana);ar, should h.ive lallen into such 
inaccuracies. He seems to have published them, but .ipparenlly he did not 
go deep into the subject as a historian ought to have done. 

t The following inscriptions and copfier-plaie grants may be perused 
with advantage by those, who are deeply interested in the inveatigation of 
historical events, as they throw great light upon these important facts. 

They conclusively prove that I>eva Raya I. ruled up to July A.I3. 1422. 

8*e No. 217 Tirthahallt. dated A.D. 1419. 

„ 29 Sringeri „ ., I4ia 

„ SSSagar .. „ 1413 

n 74 „ « n MZa 

„ 168 Tirthahalli „ „ 1423 

„ 288 Shikarpur „ „ 1420. 

„ 144 TirtbahalU „ ., 1421. 

98 Shikarpur „ „ 1422. 

„ 144 Chamanitiagar, Auguat A.IX 1428. 

» IM „ n „ 1422. 
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Vijaya ruled for a short time, and therefore there are 
very few inscriptions connected with his reigfn. Although 
Nuniz IS entirely wrong in the length of reign he gives to 
Vijaya, his statement that "nothing worthy to be recorded 
occurred in his reign ’’ seems to be partly correct. There 
are no references to wars dm ing his short rule. As Deva 
Raya I. was a Prince constantly engaged in wars with the 
Mahomedans, and as he ruled up to A D. 1422, Mr. Sewell’s 
remarks about the laint-heartedness of Vijaya, are not 
based upon facts, and cannot be accepted as true As 
regards the inscription dated Vilambi, S 1340, quoted by 
Mr Sewell, it is easy to see that Deva Raya I. or his son 
Vijaya may have made a gift of jewels to the God at 
Tirvanamalai It looks probable that Vijaya, as Yuva Raja, 
was in charge of an important provincial government, 
whose capital was Mulubagal, but vi'ho was entrusted 
with the government ot the whole of the eastern dominions 
of the Vijayanagar kingdom This inference is partly con- 
firmed by the fact that when Deva Raya I., died at Vijaya- 
nagar, Vijaja was not present, and that the important 
ceremonies connected with the death of this great Hindu 
sovereign, were performed by his second son Vira Hari- 
hara Raya * 

An iiUereMiiiK Met whiih strikes .1 reader of these inscriptions at this 
age, IS llie >rr-iiil »l lands, etc . niostl) in Na};.irWhand, in whiih is situated 
Srin^'H, cont.iininK the ilnll, of their famous “ KulaOuru " Vidyaran)a 
and his sno-essors, Mr Rite publishes two iniarriptions of Vijaya in 
A.I). 1422 and .A D 1423, in which lie is clearly stated to hate b^n the 
son*of I')e\a Raja Miiha Raja, and still he Rites him a reign of one j'ear 
from AH 1416 to A P 1417 Mr. Sewell ascnlies a grant, dated A D UlSto 
Vijaya Bhupathi, but despatches him in A.P 1417 Mr Rice may kindly 
read the inscnption quoted here from his own publication and reconcile 
his writings in the light thrown by them. 

*Mulubagal appears to hate been from tery early times the seat of 
provincial governors. It first formed part <if Mahavalt or Bana temtorj* 
In the 10th oentury, the Falla vas seem to have included h in their got em- 
inent It became the seat of a government for the Kolar province, w'hen 
first brought under the Viiayanagar nilenL 
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A few remarks on Ferista's narrative of the marriage 
of Deva Raya’s daughter to Feroze Shah, mav not be con- 
sidered here out of place. An unbiassed reader of the 
events of this period, finds it difficult to believe the stories, 
so graphically narrated by the Mahomedan historian about 
this marriage While his literary flourishes may be ad- 
mired by his readers, they cannot so easily take in his 
facts given as a historian, for they are not warranted by 
natural inferences. 

The fact of a powerful Hindu sovereign marrying 
his daughter to an old Mahomedan Prince— his bitterest 
enemy— looks on its face highly improbable, unless sup- 
ported by unmistakable evidence A careful reader of 
the progress of the Vijayanagar empire, from its founda- 
tion in A D. 1336 to A.D. 140^), the period when this drama 
is alleged to have been placed, cannot fail to perceive, that 
in spite of the constant and strenuous efforts on the part of 
the Bahmini Sultans to annihilate their Hindu neighbours, 
the Princes of Vijayanagar had always succeeded, not only 
in keeping the Sultans in proper check, but also consider- 
ably extending their empire on all sides. Fei ista admits that 
as early as A.D 1366, theRa^’asofBijanagar were infinitely 
the superiois ot the Bahmini Sultans. All Southern India 
and the east coast up to Orissa had acknowledged the 
supremacy' of Vijayanagar. Goa and other se.iports were 
in their possession. They had a navy at Mangalore. 
Ambassadors from Ceylon, Tennasscrim and other king- 
doms brought rich presents to the Rayas, with a view to 
secure their co-operation. The conquests and resources 
of /learly a century of its existence, must have added 
immense strength to the stability' of Vijayanagar, and 
the power they* possessed to withstand a foreign enemy. 
All historians are agreed in saying that at this time the 
Princes of Vija3’anagar were immensely sup^nor to the 
Bahmini Sultans in power, wealth and extent of kingdoip. 
m 
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The northern portions of Vijayanagar, were frequently 
subjected to the ravages of the Mussalmans, but no 
instances are quoted where the power of Vijayanagar 
Kings was crushed m pitched battles, or where they were 
subjected to any humiliating terms The Princes and 
Generals of Vijayanagar always managed to get some 
advantage out of their wars with the Sultans of Bahmini, 
and the reader finds that for a period of nearly three 
centuries after its foundation, the kingdom grew in power, 
resources and extent. The sovereigns of Vijayanagar 
assumed imperial titles, and made extensive grants for 
public and charitable purposes. None of the Princes who 
ruled up to this period, was found cowardly in spint, 
while the valour and military skill of their Generals, were 
recognised even by their bitter enemies the Maliomedans 
of Gulburga. 

I'he Princes of Vijayanagar took readily their allotted 
parts in the field of battle with fheir sons and nephews * 

The war in A I) 1366 w'aged with such fury by 
Mohorned Shah, ended after all, without any loss to 
Vijayanagar. The defeats, so graphically attributed to 
the Hindus bj Feiisla, do not seem to have produced 
any political advantages to the conquering Mahomedans. 
Mujahid reaped no advantage by his war against the 
Hindus, but actually was driven off. Coming to Hanhara 
H. in A.D. 1399 the results of the bloody war waged by 
Vijayanagar and Bahmini were, that "the boundaries of 
the two countries were to be the same as before and each 
party agreed to observe neutrality towards the subjects 
of the other." At the time of Deva Raya I the poweB of 

•in A.D 1344 Hanhara I. with the help of Knshna Nailc of Warangal, 
drove out the Mahomedans from the Deccan, showing unmistakably that 
even after a few years of its foundation, Vijayanagar was powerful enough 
to face the fierce Mussalmans and drive them out from tlieir numerous 
strongholds. 
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Vijayanag^r was thoroughly consolidated. There was no 
chance for the Bahmini to shake its strength and much 
less to dictate any humiliating terms to the emperors of 
Bijanagar. Under these circumstances, it is extremely 
improbable that a powerful monarch of the Lunar race, 
every way superior to his enemy, could have persuaded 
himself to commit such an act of degradation, as to marry 
his daughter to a Mahomedan foe Such an act would 
have brought disgrace to his caste as a Kshatrya, to his 
position as an Emperor, to his reputation as protecting 
the Varnashrama Dharmas in his country and to the 
nobility of his ancient royal family. Hindu Princes of pure 
Kshatrya descent, have been known to kill their own ladies 
and children, and then sell their lives as dearly us possible 
in the field of battle rather than allow them to fall into the 
hands of their enemies The Raja of Anagondi did this in 
his war with Mohomed Toglak • Fcrista’s narrative does 
not in the least disclose political conditions of that extreme 
necessity which alone could have driven a powerful mon* 
arch like Deva Raya, with unlimited resources at his com- 
mand, to prostitute his daughter to the fading lust of an old 
Mahomedan Sultan It is ditficult to imagine that Deva 
Raya could have committed this humiliating act of his own 
free will and choice, unless compelled by irresistible brutal 
force This view is strongly supported by the silence 
of Paes and Nuniz, m making any references to this remark- 
able marriage in their narratives Such a disgraceful 
event could never have escaped the notice of Abdur Razaak 
who visited Vijay anagar about 36 years later, and at which 
period, if this had been a fact, there would have been 
certainly many eye-witnesses to this event who would have 
informed the Persian ambassador about it. A Mahome- 
dan ambassador, like Abdur Razaak, would not have 
omitted to make mention of such a marriage, even if he 
had heard it as a mere tradition. As he resided for many 
* Sm p. SL, Chap. IL 
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months in the city of Vijayanagar, such a humiliating 
event, if ever it had been enacted, could not have escaped 
his notice.* 

Ferista's statement that Feroze Shah occupied the 
streets, and was repulsed and driven out by the Karnatics, 
speaks a plain truth, that even if Feroze Shah had gained 
access to the outer lines of defences, he was comfielled to 
beat a hasty retreat His cavalry proved useless before 
the walls of Vijayanagar, and he moved to a greater 
distance.t 

This proves his inability to approach the defences of 
the city. Taking Bankapur, with 60,000 helpless prisoners, 
cannot be considered as such a crushing defeat as to induce 
or justify the Raya of Bijanagar to prostitute his daughter. 
Feroze Shah felt deeply insulted when the Raya did not go 
with him to his camp and threatened revenge. On this, the 
Raya is alleged, by Ferista, to have passed very insulting 
remarks against the Sultan. Feroze Shah had come there 
for war, and he had plenty of it The marriage connection 
embittered the feelings between the two sovereigns and if 
Feroze Shah had really the advantage on his side, and if the 
Raya had been so helpless as to 3'ield to the last humiliating 
terms of offering his daughter, it is difficult to see why 
Vijayanagar was not occupied at once, the revenge taken 
upon Deva Raya as Feroze Shah vowed and the country 
annexed to the Bahmini kingdom ? if ever the city was 

* Ferisu admits the incapaaty of Feroze Shah when " he commenced 
a war of aggression against the Hindus, besieged Pangal for two years, but 
the attempt to reduce it ended in failure.” It must be remembered that 
Adoni was the strongest place in the Bijanagar kingdom, next to the capital, 
and Pangal was an ordinary fort 70 miles from it. The fortificatioiis of 
Bi)anM?Br sinipl> impregnable and the enemy never captured the city 
wten h was defended. 

t In order to gam admission to the streets, there must have been 
\er\’ lilood) work Iwiore such access could lie claimed, and Fensu is 
entirely silent upon this, h croze Shah, who failed to take Pangal, though 
he heideged it for two long years with hh> whole army, could not have 
gained access to the streets of Bijanagar, by simple magic 
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carelessly defended, it was certainly done so during this 
marriage, and f'erore Shah, instead of impotently treasur- 
ing up his revenge, had splendid opportuniiies to teach a 
good lesson, to the haughty Ra)’a who dared to pass such 
insolent remarks against the Sultan. (?) In fact Ferista 
seems to be hopelessly illogical, and to have inseiteda 
story, which— according to his ideas— added a fresh laurel 
to the cap of the •' merry monarch of the Deccan." It was 
in the power of Feroze Shah not only to have carried away 
one daughter of Deva Raya, but as many ladies from his 
harem, as he wanted, with all the costly jewels which were 
in their possession. Feroze Shah certainly showed no 
scruples with regard to the injunctions of his Prophet 
Mahomed about the number of women he kept in his 
custody under the vain pretext of satisfying his brutal lust, 
and he honored his religion more in its breach than in its 
observance. Ferista remarks with a happy smile on his 
lips, that Feroze Shah prided himself on the fact of his 
harem containing a large selection of women from all parts 
of the world. The whole incident, therelore, seems to 
have been inserted by Ferista in his history, by way of a 
set off, as It were, for the deliberate invasion and ravaging 
of the Bahmini country by Deva Raya I. and for his 
imaginary lust for the lovely Pertal. • 

* Ferista makes Pertal sa> to the Brahmin her (*Urti, “ that whoever 
entered the harem of IlijanaKar was afterw.-ird.s not permitted to see even 
her nearest relations and friends , thoUKh they miRht lie happy to sell 
her for worldly nchea, yet she was tex) fond of her parents to submit to 
eternal absence from them, even for ail the splendour of the palace of Bi)a- 
imaar " (’) These are sentences which would hnna honour to the xreatest 
of auKels. But Kensta has nothiiiK to put into her mouth and remove* all 
her scruples, when she had to enter the harem of a dissipated Mahomedan 
Prince, who had no position in life beyond a smalt iafthir where he waa 
kept as a pnsoner. The processes by which this psycholoKical phenomefion 
waa produced in her mind and the undixmAed fall to which she is made to 
consent in marrying a Mahomedan, the greatest foe of her nation and 
religion, are maUers which Ferista compla<»ntly leaves hw readers to infer. 
She, who had the nobiKty and the true feminine grace, to re)ea with oon* 
tempt the proposals of her Guru, her parents, the costly pr esea ts and the 
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Ferista probably heard some confused traditions, 
about such love episodes, from his Mahomedan informants 
two centuries later and eagerly caught at the clue to weave 
long romance out of it with his usual bias against the hated 
" infidels ” and " men of darkness."* 

It has already been shown that Deva Raya I. ruled up 
to July A.D 1422; and therefore the battle and other inci- 
dents related by Ferista as having occurred in A D 1419, 
must refer to him as he was the Hindu Prince who was 
ruling then at Vijayanagar. In A D. 1419 Feroze Shah was 
thoroughly unsuccessful in his attack on Warangal and the 
troops of Viiayanagar marched against him. The Sultan 
gave battle forthwith and “ Meer Fazalullah, who com- 
manded the troops of islam," observes Fensta, "charged 
the Hindus with great vigour and was on the point of 
gaining a decisive \ ictor) , when one of his own men, bribed 
by Deval Kay, gave him a mortal wound on the head. The 
fortune of the day suddenly changed and the Sultan himself 
managed to escape with great difficult). The Hindus made 
a general massacre of the Mahomedans, and erected a 
platform with the heads of the enemies on the field of 
battle They followed the Sultan into his own countrj’, 
which they wasted with fire and sword, took many places, 
broke down many mosques and holy places, slaughtered the 
people without mercy ; by their actions seeming to dis- 
charge the treasured malice and resentment of ages. 

hand of the jfrealcst ruling Hindu monarch of the da)— to marry whom 
would hate been considered as the highest honor to her family, without 
any loss of caste or soaal position, is made b) Ferista to marry without 
the slightest objection— a weak-minded Mahomedan Prince, thereby for- 
feiting all claims to her excellent education, worldl) advancement, social 
honors, religious merit, and personal happiness. His reasonii^ sunds 
self-condemned and the whole episode smacks of simple mtemion. 

•"When a liistonan," remarks a writer, “whose primary duty it 
IS to set down facts as the) actuall) happened, w ith the veracity of an 
ey-e-witness, and the uprightness of a judge, deviates from his sacred duty 
and assumes the air of a partisan, Uiere is no knowing what mass of mis- 
representation may creep mtu his narrations.” 
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Feroze Shah, in the exigence of distress, requested the aid 
of the Sultan of Guzerat, who having just ascended the 
throne, could afford none At last fortune took a more 
favourable turn to his affairs, and the enemy after repeated 
battles, were expelled from Ins dominions by the Sultan’s 
brother Khanan. But these misfortunes dwelt on the mind 
of Feroze Shah, now very old, and he fell into a lingering 
disorder and lowness of spirits Feroze Shah desired the 
throne for his son Hassan, husband of the beautiful Pertal, 
but on Khanan taking up arms to support his claims to 
the throne and advancing to the capital, with the help of 
most of his nobles, Feroze Shah gave way and nominated 
him Sultan in his stead Feroze Shah died on September 
24th, A 0 1432 Khanan became Sultan of Gulburga 
under the title of Ahmed Shah I ”• 

Ahmed Shah’s first act was to impress the minds of 
his people with affection to his government Fora few 
months, he actively engaged himself in strengthening his 
army with a view to take revenge for the invasions of the 
Raj'a of Bijanagar Having made all military prepara- 
tions, he advanced to the attack Sewell says "that Deva 
Kava's Geneials collected their troops, sent for aid to 
Warangal and marched to the Thungabhadra river where 
thev encamped h'roin this it appears that they had 
retired from the Doab after their successful raid. The 
Sultan arrived on the north bank of the river opposite 
the Hindu camp and ' leagured ’ if we may use the term 
now in fashion " The Sultan halted here for 45 days and 
surrounded his camp with carriages after the usage of 
Room (Turkey in Europe) to prevent the enemy’s foot 
from making night attacks. 

•Scot’* Fensta, p. 9S 

Fcroce Shah wa* very old when he died in A.D 1422, ,<nd could not 
have been a youth in A.D. 14(M to think of love affairs and ullage celebra- 
dotia with great gaUantry, as Ferista tries to make him. 
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"This will," says Mr. Sewell, “probably be in the dry 
season at the beginning of the year A.D. 1423, for if the 
river had been in flood, there would have been no fear ol 
the enemy crossing it." In the early part of the Chr istian 
Era, i ^the river is usually shallow in the open country east 
oF the Hindu capital and away from the hills that surround 
it having only thin streams running in its rocky bed.” 
Ferista says that the river was fordable then Fensta now 
introduces his readers to a dramatic episode, which, if true, 
reads like a novel The cavalry of the Sultan crossed the 
river and ravaged the country of the Raya : who remained 
inactive The Sultan determined on a frontal attack, while 
the troops of Warangal deserted the Raya and withdrew. 
" Early in the morning," says the Mahomedan historian, 
" Lodi Khan, Alum Khan and Dilaver Khan, who had 
marched during the night and forded the nver at a distance, 
reached the environs of the enemy's camp. The Ray was 
sleeping, attended by only a few persons, in a garden close 
to which was a thick plantation of sugarcane. A body of 
the Mussalmans, entered the garden for plunder, and 
Deval Ray being alarmed, fled almost naked into the sugar- 
cane plantation. Here he was found by the soldiers, who 
took him to be a common person, and having loaded him 
with a bundle of canes obliged him to run with it before 
them. Deval Ray rejoiced at his being undiscovered, held 
his peace ; and took up the bundle readily hoping that he 
would be discharged as a poor man , or be able to make his 
escape. They had not gone far when the alarm of the 
Sultan having crossed the river and the loss of the Ray 
filled the camp. The Hindus began to disperse in con- 
fusion. The Sultan entered the camp, and Deval Ray’s 
masters hoping now for more valuable plunder than sugar- 
cane, hastened to join their own friends leaving him to 
shift for himself. Deval Ray ran with his own troops and 
about noon came up with some of his nobles, by whom he 
was recognised and received with great joy. His safely 
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being made known, his army rallied into some order, but aF 
he regarded the late accident as an ill omen, he laid aside 
all thoughts of engaging the enemy in the field and fled to 
Bijanagar. Ahmed Shah, not stopping to besiege the cityi 
overran the open country and wherever he came, put to 
death men, women and children, without mercy, contrary 
to the compact made by his ancestor Mohomed Shah, with 
the Rayas of Bijanagar. Laying aside all humanity, when- 
ever the number slaughtered amounted to 30,000 he halted 
three days and made a festival in celebiation oi the bloody 
work. He broke down the idol temples and destroyed the 
colleges of the Brahmins. During these operations, a body 
of 5,000 Hindus, enraged to desperation at the destruction 
to their country and the insults to their gods, united in 
taking an oath, to sacrifice their lives in attempting to kill 
the Sultan as the grand author of all their sufferings.” 
They employed spies to watch him, so that they may seise 
the first favourable opportunity. I'he Sultan went on a 
hunt and separated from the body of his attendants, 
advanced about 12 miles from his camp. The banded 
“ infidels ” getting information of this event, at once 
hastened to intercept him, and arrived in sight, when even 
his personal attendants, about 200 Moghuls, were at some 
distance from him. The Sultan, got alarmed and gal- 
loped on in hopes of gaining a small mud enclosure, which 
stood on the plain as a fold tor cattle; but was so hotly 
pursued that some broken ground falling in his way, he 
was not able to cross it before his pursuers came up. 
Luckily some archers arrived to his help, so that the 
enemy were delayed sufficiently to give the Sultan ‘time 
to reach the enclosure with his friends The '* infidels ” 
attempted to enter, and a sharp fight ensued, all the 
“faithful” repeating the creed of testimony and sw’earing 
to die rather than submit. Their little troop being mostly 
killed and grounded, the assailants advanced close to the 
wall, which they began to throw down with pickaxe* 
16 
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and hatchets, so that the Sultan was reduced to the ex- 
tremity of distress. At this crisis arrived Abdul Kadir, 
first armour-bearer to the Sultan, and a body of troops 
with whom, fearful of some accident having happened 
to occasion his absence, he had left the camp in search 
of his master. There was a wide breach and the infidels 
were preparing to enter, when they were suddenly 
attacked in the rear. The Sultan joined his forces and 
attacked the enemy, who after a desperate struggle were 
driven off the field with a loss of a thousand men and 
about 500 of the Mussalmans attained martyrdom. “It 
deserves place among the records of time as a remarkable 
coincidence," says Fensta, “that two sovereigns at the 
head of their respective armies should fall into such danger 
for want of numbers and both escape uninjured. Ahmed 
marched to Bijanagar which he kept so c!o.«ely blocked up 
that the inhabitants were reduced to the greatest distress.’’ 
Deval Raya, to spare his people, sent ambassadors to the 
Sultan soliciting peace, to which he consented on condition 
that he should send the arrears of tribute, laden on his best 
elephants and escorted by his son. He sent his son with 
30 favourite elephants loaded with treasure. The Sultan 
sent some noblemen to meet him and after being led in 
ceremony through the market, and the streets of the camp, 
he was brought to the presence of the Sultan, who em- 
braced him and asked him to sit at the foot of the throne, 
and putting on his shoulders a magnificent robe, and gird- 
ing him with a sabre set with precious stones, gave him 
20 beautiful horses of various countries, a male elephant, 
and dogs for the chase and three hawks, which the Kar- 
nattikas till then strangers to the use of. The Raya’s son 
accompanied him to the banks of the Krishna and got his 
dismissal to return. * 

• Deva Ray« I. died hi July A.D. USX, and Feroae Shah died in Sep- 
tember of the aame year. The campa^ of Ahmed Shah I., therefore, in 
dm cominciiceinetit gf bis reign mun have been against Vijaya, whose 
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The character of Deva Raya I. or Bukka II. has to be 
inferred from the important events, which took place 
during his reign of i8 years. Like his father, he seems to 
have been liberal and popular. He was a brave Prince, 
and a careful statesman. The most important feature of 
his administration was the attention he bestowed upon 
the construction of irrigation works, and the dam he 
placed across the Thungabhadra was a work of great 
utility then as it is now. He beautified and strengthened 
the city by fresh and imposing buildings, and strong lines 
of fortifications. The canal from the river which he brought 
into the city, not only removed the water difficulty which 
must have been keenly felt by the large mass of popula* 
tion inside its defences, but also enabled the agricultural 
and industrial classes, to turn the whole city into an area 
of smiling gardens. It also seems to have increased his 
revenue by 14 lacs in the city and its suburbs He had 
plenty of wars with his neighbours the Mahomedans, and 

inscnption IS dated Shiibbuknth, S 1344 (Octolicr A D 1422). The earliest 
inscription of I)e\n K.!),! II is dated Krodhi, S. 1.34.4 The month is 
defaced. The aar aiiparentlj seems to have lieen lontinued durinK the 
reigns of Vijaya and I)eva Kaya II From the mention of the name of 
Deva Raya b) Kerista, it is probable that Deva Kaya II. continued and 
completed the cam|>aign The death of Vijaya seems to have taken place 
before April, A D 1423 If so his reign extended only for about eight or 
nine months. The Prince referred to must have Iieen Mallikarjuna or 
Virupaksha, probably the former Mr Sewell considem that this incident 
“ looks as if he was real!) paraded with ignominy as a vanquiahed infenor 
and so displayed to the Mahomedan truo|)s If he had desired to do him 
honor, the Sultan himself would have met the Pnnee, and personally 
escorted him as representing his father. Moreover, the Prince was only 
permitted to sit at the foot of the throne, and was taken almost as a 
prisoner, for many days with the army till it reached the Krishna nver.” 

8*e p 70, “ F. E "—Sewell 

When Fensu distinctly says that the Sultan did the Prince honor, 
there is no necessity to draw other inferences. Deva Raya i., who waa com* 
peiled to submit to the most degrading terms— according to Ferista— did 
not go to Feroze Shah’s camp and only met him at the fort gate and (Rd 
not escort him to his camp again. The representative of a aovereign is 
not the sovereign himself and so far u the murative goes, the above view 
aeemi a little far fetched. 
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although Ferista attributes some reverses to his arms, his 
narratives are given the lie direct by those of Abdur 
Razaak, who visited the city of Bijanagar, about 20 years 
later, and whose description of the power, splendour, and 
wealth of the kingdom, could hardly be reconciled with 
those which Ferista thought fit to publish as histoncal 
episodes of Princes, who were defeated, and disgraced 
at every turn in their w’ars by the Mahomedans and who 
paid tribute as subordinate rulers to the independent 
Sultans of the Bahmini kingdom. It is enough to note 
that the Persian ambassador was an eye-witness, while 
Ferista, who had a versatile pen for exaggeration at the 
cost of the Hindus, wrote his history from information 
which he obtained two centuries later. Vijaya apparently 
seems to have ruled as Yuva Raj some years previous to 
his accession to the throne of Vija>anagar, and probably 
he took a prominent part in the wars of his illustrious 
father. 

By this time the whole of Southern India was under 
the sway of Vijayanagar ; and this motley collection of 
various castes and creeds seem to have been treated by the 
Vijayanagar Princes with singular affection and tolera- 
tion Progress in arts and sciences marked the career of 
this Hindu kingdom, and we begin to see that Sanskrit, 
Telugu, and Kanarese literature received great encourage- 
ment from the rulers of Vijayanagar. 

The government seems to have been popular, and the 
people were contented and loyal. Deva Raya 1 . seems to 
have had four sons: Harihara, Vijaya, Mullana, and the 
son who was murdered by the Gauzy in the dancing 
affair. Vijaya had two sons, Deva Ra^a 11 . and Parvathi 
Raya, who died in A.D. 1425, and a daughter. Harima, 
who was married to Saluva Tippa Raja. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


THE RULERS OF VIJAYANAGAR. 

DeYE Raya II. 

In the case of the Vijayanaf;ar sovereigns it frequently 
happened that the reigns of two Princes, father and 
son, overlapped each other. The grant of Vira Vijaya 
Bhupathi, during the reign of his father Deva Raya 1 ., 
has already been noticed. Deva Raya II. seems to have 
followed his grandfather Deva Raya I , after a few months 
of his death, as his father Vijaya ruled only for a short 
time. The earliest inscription ascribed to this Prince by 
Mr. Sewell is dated 26th June, A D. 1424-25. This con- 
tains the genealogy of the monarchs, as Bukica 1 ., 
Harihara II., Deva Raya I , Vijaya and Deva Raya II.* 

If Ferista is correct about the date of this war, then 
Deva Raya II. succeeded his father Vijaja when the war 
with the Mussalmans was being waged. I'he close of the 
campaign may be guessed by the tollowing sentences of 
Ferista:— He says that “during the year of the Sultan’s 
return to Gulburga, there was a grievous famine in the 
Deccan, and the ne.\t year also, no rain appearing, the 
people became seditious.” These two years were probably 
extending from 15th December, A.D. 1422 to 23rd Nov- 
ember, A.D. 1424. Ferista says that in the year A.H. 828 
the Sultan marched against Warangal, over the undu- 
lating plains of the Deccan, then rich in crop, and seems 
to have been thoroughlj’ successful. The Hindu kingdom 
* This IS a C P grant dated Krodbi, S. I34a Bn p. 3SS. 

It records a grant of a vtlhwe called Varangana to Cod Varanganamj. 
natha (Siva) in S. Canara. Another insenption dated & 1S46 (A.D. 1434), 
east of Varangana Basd. at the Anantha Padnanabba temple of Karknla’ 
shows a grant by Deva Rays of Vljayanagar. 
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of Warangal was completely and for ever destroyed. The 
date usually given for this event is A.D. 1424-* 

Ahmed Shah I. was succeeded by his son Alla- 
ud-deen II. on 27th February, A.D. 1435, the date of the 
former’s death. 


Ferista is silent about Vijayanagar affairs till A.O. 1435, 
when the war broke out afresh between the two neigh- 
bouring States, and for particulars during this interval the 
readers have to depend upon the light thrown on Vijaya- 
nagar events by inscriptions left by its Princes. 

Vijaya was also called Bukka Raya in an inscription 
dated Shobhakritu, S 1346 (May A.D 1423). DevaRayall. 
was otherwise called Immadi Deva Raya and Gaja Bentay 
Deva Raya. '1 he latter means that he was an expert in 
elephant hunting. A »a$ana dated Krodhi Kartika, S. 1346 
(November A.D. 1424), mentions that during the reign of 
Vira Pratapa Deva Raya, son of Vira Pratapa Bukka Raya, 
Bulla Raja made inquiries as to who would undertake the 
restoration of the Haridra dam, and finding Chama Nripala, 
who was Commander-in-Chief of Deva Ra>a's whole army, 
a devout worshipper of the Linga, a person of agreeable 
qualities, a Kalpa Druma to eulogists, a Manmatha to 
young women, fierce in war, skilled in the four modes of 
policy’, protector of righteousness and expert in music — 
Ballappa thus addressed him " Haridra dam was con- 
structed by me under the orders of Deva Raya I. and it 
has breached. There is consequently great loss to God 
Harihara and distress to the holy Brahmins residing in 
that' Kshetra. There is no one to reconstruct it, more 
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of merit. Your Excellency must restore that Dharma.” 
Chama Nripala listened attentively to this eloquent speech 
and appeal to charity and poured the required funds into 
the hands of Ballappa for the reconstruction of the breached 
dam. A Mtaua mentions that Maha Prabhu Bhairava 
Gowda went to Vaikunta with his wife when Deva Raja 
Was ruling in peace and prosperity in Vijayanagar, and 
Triumbaka Deva was ruling in Govay Gutti kingdom under 
his orders.* 


An inscription dated KrodRi Magha, S 1346 ^February 
A.D. 1425). recoids some purchases by Vittana Dannayaka 
during the peaceful reign of V^ra Pratapa Deva Raya II. 
On a Jain Basti in Vijayanagar a tamna states (S. 1348 or 
A D 1436) that Deva Raya made a grant. In the temple 
of Kamakshi, in Conjeevaram, there is a private grant 
dated S. 1349 (A.D 1427) made during the reign of Vira 
Deva Maha Raya of Vijayanagar. 'J'here is a set of copper- 
plate grants dated A.D. 1427 evidencing the gift of the 
village Dexarajapuram in the cyclic year Parabhava by 
Deva Raya Maha Raya to his household priest Narasimha 
Chary I'he genealogy given here, though short, is 
perfectly accurate It names Chandra, Yadu, Harihara, 
Pratapa Deva, Vijaya and Deva Raya.t 


* This MUMna IS dated Shobhakriiu PhalKuna The Saka year is nut 
xiven. The four inodes of Policy are tl ) “ Sama prowwic* employed by 
statesmen to «in over their enemies by persuasion, arxuments, etc.*, 
(2) “ Dana offerinR of money, presents, advantaKes, etc., to the enemies 
to win them over, (3) " Danda ’’—military arKumenMj^ms, inflictinK 
defeat, and bringing to terms by force ; and (4)J^ " 
create differences among the enemies, pittin| 
and causing desertions and betrayals. 
under which every act of the statesmen 
conveniently introduced “ Kalpa Drun^ 
to satisfy all desires, entertained by c 
love— Cupid— one generated by thought 
t This IS in Nandi Nagari d 
village in the Wallaiah Taluq. sm Na^ 

“& I. A."-SeweU. 
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A copper-plate grant records a gift in Kilaka by the 
Vijayanagar Prince Deva Raya, of the village of Abhuri to 
a number of Brahmins of different Gotras and Sutras, at 
the request of a dependent chief named Maulara, who 
seems to have been a devoted adherent of the King. The 
genealogy given here is to the point — Hanhara, Deva 
Raya, Vijaya Bukka, and Deva Raya the grantor.* 

These genealogies are very cleverly inserted and are 
now found to be perfectly true. Hanhara II. was suc- 
ceeded by his son Deva Raya I. He was succeeded by 
his son Vijaya or Vijaya Bukka. Vijaya was followed by 
his son Deva Raya II. All researches of the scholars 
in this direction have confirmed the faithfulness of this 
genealogy. 

A copper-plate issued in the year Sadharana declares 
the grant of some lands to a templ e bv D eva Raja under 
the orders of Deva Raya of Vijayanagar.f 

An inscription dated Plavanga (A D 1428) declares, 
that when Maharajadhi Raja Vira Pratapa Hanhara Maha 
Raya seized the royal city of Kareyaputtana, situated 

*l<o. 87. Vol. II.. p IS. •• S. 1. A.”-^weri. 

Mr. Sewell remarks here that “ the Kcnealc^’ of the King Kiven here 
differs from that of the grants previously noted in some respects.” But he 
is wisely silent in what way the differences are noticed. .So far as I have 
examined them, they show no difference. Gotra is the genus— as it were, 
from which Brahmins claim their descent Even in these days, marriages 
are strictly prohibited, among families who claim descent from the same 
Gotra. These are named after the great Maharishis and Rishis who 
were celebrated for their Tappas or contemplauon on God. Sutras are the 
prindpies of conduct in the performance of rituals, which have been 
arranged by the great Rishis. Thus Brahmins belong to Vasista, Bbarad- 
wa]a, Angiraaa, Salankayana, Atrayasa, etc.. Gotras. The most famous 
Sum Karas are Bodhayana, Aswalayana, Apastambha, etc. 

This is dated S. 1351 (A.D. 1438) and is in the Collector’s Office, 
NcUore. 

t This grant has been taken from the CoHector’s Office, S. Canara, 
and ia now deposited in the Mkdijas Mnseuni. It bears the date S. 1S8S or 
A IK I430i Deva Rafa mustiiav^ been a local diief or some gpvemor who 
acted voder ^ orders of Mshaiyfa Deva Raya II. 
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in the west of Abhi Nava Jambu Dwipa, Kamayee, and 
her children, who had to leave that city during its capture 
were taken care of by Kundikeri Byra Naika. Kamayee’s 
son, Jakka Devu, had built a tank in S. 1339 (A.D. 1417) 
to the south of the river called Meddari Halla to the south 
of Hiryur and set up a God called Someswara, and when 
his mother, Kamayee, died in A.D. 1428, he made grants 
for her spiritual benefit.* 

We hear of this Harihara again in the year Parthiva, 
S. 1357 (AD. 1435) where he is invested with all the 
imperial titles, and is said to have been ruling in Vidya- 
nagari in peace and wisdom. Under his orders one 
Singayya Naika of Bidari made a grant to God Lukshmi* 
narasimha. Another sa»ana dated Dundubhi, S 1365 
(AD. 1443) declares that Maha Rajadhi Raja Raja Para- 
meswara Chatusamudradhi Pathi Vira Bukka Raya’s son 
Harihara Raya, was ruling in the city of Vijayanagar in 
peace and wisdom, a dispute arose between the sons 
of some Naika. Here it seems to be plain that Maha- 
mandalaswara Harihara Raya, brother of Vijaya and uncle 
of Deva Raya II. was ruling now and then in Vidya- 
nagari and made grants. Deva Raya II. was probably 
young at the time of his accession, and was mostly 
supported in his administration by his able and expe- 
nenced uncle Harihara, who appears to have been not 
only a man of great military talents, but also possessed of 

* Haribara here probably refers to Vira Harihara Mahamandalaswatb, 
son of Deva Raya I , whose obsequies were performed by the former. He 
seems to have captured Kareyaputtana, which Is here called a Maha 
Ra}adhani— a great royal dty, and in the confusion, Payana, its ruler, seenis 
to have been killed and his wife Kamayee and her children Jekka Deva, 
etc. escaped and were subsequemly protected by Byra Naika, who was 
probably a local Chief of some importance in Hiryur and the stirroaiid> 
ing tracts. The PoKgan of Cbitakhoog were first Naiks under the Vi)ayv 
nM;ar Princes and they ruled over Hiryur alsa Sm p. UiL 
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considerable ability in carrying on the work of civil 
administration.* 

A nsana under date Sadharana, S. 1352 (AD. 1430) 
gives a complete genealogy of the Kings of Vijayanagar 
together with their queens. It says that Bukka was the 
roost prominent among the sons of Sangama and to whom by 
Tarambika was born Harihara (II). His son was Pratapa 
Deva Raya ( 1 ) to whom by Hemambika was bom Vijaya 
Bhupathi. His queen was Narayanambika who bore to 
him a son Deva Raya (II). It declares that the Princes of 
Anga, Vanga Kalinga, etc, waited upon him and that he 
had 10,000 Turuka horsemen in his service. Another 
soiana dated Soumya, S. 1353 (AD 1431) declares that 
Deva Raya II. was the son of Vijaya and that he had 
an elder sister named Harima who was married to Saluva 
Thippa Raja of the Lunar race.t 

* From thin it appears that Harihara took a prominent part during the 
reigns of his father Deva Raya I., b» brother Vijaya, and his nephew 
Deva Raya II., like hia great grandfather the famous Rukka I He seems 
to have been endowed with a rare capaaty for managing the State affairs, 
aloag With the Princes who sat on the throne as Bukka 1. did during the 
tifoe of, his eider brother Harihara I. This proves the existence of the 
spirit of union and loyalty among the Princes of Vijayanagar. It further 
confirms the identity of Bukka II. with Deva Raya I. 

It is difficult to identity Kareyyapattana. It must have formed the 
capital of a powerful line of Kings, in the Western Coast When Harihara 
reduced the kingdom and captured the capital, its Prince seems to have 
been killed while his wife and sons escaped and sought protection from 
a neighbounng Chiei Na 31 Shimoga, No. 14 Hiryur, " E. C."— Rice. 

t Saluva Thippa Raja is called in the inscription " Raya Oia-u-Hatta 
Malla ” probably a title of great political distinction. Mr. Rice translates 
this with the help his Pundiu as “ChM of the Royal Spies." But the words 
in the phrase, do not apparently carry sudi signification. Being an husband 
ol the King's dider sister, and probnlffy endowed with some natural abili- 
tiea, it may be possible to imagine that be beaded a department, which had 
great poUtical significance, 'it is an admitted fact that the intelligence 
depa rtmen t and the royal spies played during those days very important 
paitt and these were generally men of extraordinary abilities and political 
ih wwdnei s . 8m No. IS Srringapatam; Na » Cbitaldroog; Na St 
Hinrar: Nasi. aUmoga; "KC'-Rka The cyclic years given fai these 
sMMHw^ve to be csrefully noted gs they offer some co n f usion to the 
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An inscription of Virodhi Kritu, S 1353 (A.D« 1431) 
states that when Rajadhi Raja, etc., Vira Pratapa Deva Raya 
was protecting Vijayanagar empire in peace and pros- 
perity, the ruler of Arga, under the Maharaja’s orderi 
granted lands for the maintenance of a Dharroa Chuttra 
established by Gungadhara Puri Sripada. . 

A $a$ana dated Parividbavi, S. 1354 (A.D. 1433) states 
that when Deva Raya II. was ruling in Hampi Hastinavati 
— Vijayanagari— the champion over three Kings, Hiryakat- 
tigi Amarayanaika's sons were ruling in Vijaya Somanatha 
Pura (Nuggihalli), the manager of his house, Chickka 
Bhimana, assembled the Brahmins and caused Samprok- 
shana to be made to God Sadasiva.* 

An inscription dated Ananda, S 1356 (A.D. 1434) states 
that Deva Raya Maha Raya, when he went to Manchana- 
halli for hunting purposes, paid a visit to God Rama and 
granted a village for his maintenance.f 

An inscription dated Dundubhi, S. 1364 (A.D. 1442), 
states that in the reign of Immadi Deva Raya, Baicharsa 
and Surappa Naika, blocked up the town of Kappugiri, 
and died in its siege. 

A MMina dated Durmati, S. 1363 (A.D. 1441) declares 
that when Immadi Deva Raya was ruling in Vijayanagiri, 
the Maha Prabhu Baichappa Gowda who supplied gun- 
powder to Nandagirinad Raja, slew some powerful enemies 
and went to mmruaJi 

* Na 241 Cbennarayapauia ; No. 1 Tirthahalli, ** E C*'— Rice. This Is 
a ceremony by which the images set up in temples are either purified from 
pollution or are esublisbed with due solemnity. 

t Na32 Molkulmuru, ‘•EC”— Rice. 

t Nandagiri is the famous Nandidroog, wfakh was captured by Lord 
CamwalUs on his mardi to Seringapatam. From the very early Ifaioa 
the Ganga Princes possessed the thfe of "Nandagiri Lords.” NaadSkfrL 
which meras ” hiU of pleasme ” was changed into NaadKtiri by the CtMlas 
in the lids ccnliity, and it maans die hiU of Naadi-tha aanw of ^ 



An inscription dated Krodhana, S 1374 (AD. i445)> 
contains tbe genealogy of Deva Raya II. and as he died 
in AD. 1446, the next inscription brings the genealogy 
down to his son Mallikatjuna. 

It is important as giving some details of Deva Raya’s 
conquests and. power over the neighbouring Princes. 
When Deva Raya II. was engaged in battle the faces of the 
Turukas shrivelled up. The Konkana King, Sancha, was 
terrified, the Andhras ran into frontier hills, the Ghooijaras 
were paralysed, the Kanoujas lost their courage, and the 
Kalingas were broken. The sovereigns of Anga, Vanga, 
Kanouja, Kambhoja and Nepala were his servants, doing 
the mental service of holding his umbrella, chamara, stick 
or vessel. Deva Raya changed the name of Manangi into 
the new name of Lukshmi Narayanapura and gavelt to his 
Acharya. His mother's name was Narayanambika, and 
this was probably changed in honour of his mother.* 
priedpitouB hill seems to have been in existence from the Pallava, Chola 
and Hoysala times and probably was of even earlier date. This is a 
forti&ed hill 4 miles to the south-west of Chickballapur, and contains a 
plateau, sloping to the west There is an excellent lake, called the 
Amritaarowar, which contains very fine steps on all sides with clear water 
I have seen these senes of hills, and they are worth a visit The ruins of 
extensive fortifications now seen were erected by H>der and Tippu, 
probably strengthening those which the Chickballapur PoKgars had 
erected in the earlier periods. During the Vijayanagar sovereignty these 
Hills with their strongholds seem to have been placed under the immediate 
authonty of the Mulvagal governors— one of whom we ha\e seen was 
prince Vi)aya— at the time of-his father’s death.— S m p. 264. 

. • * The mention of distant countries like Nepal, Kanouj, etc, raises 
’some doubts regarding the extent and power of these Vijayanagar Princes. 
Though h u difficult to believe that the conquesu of Vijayanagar sove- 
reigns extended to those distant countries, yet it looks probable, that Kings 
from distant countries, might have courted the favour of the powerful 
monarchs of Vijayanagar, and with a view to secure their alliance against 
tbe aggreaskms of the MahtHnedana, may have sent their deputies, with 
costly presents. These representatives of disum kingdoms, may have 
fe4 proud to discharge the functions menuooed in tbe 

Krodhana corresponds with S. 1387 and not with A.D. 1374 cyclic 
yonr. The worthi naed in it for the figures of tbe Saks year are Sindhu— 
Ad ri I B a ms — Chandrar— adiich. when read in the reverse order, imply 
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A MiMHM dated S. 1353 (A,D. 1431) on a slab cloM Co 
the inner Gopora of an old temple in Nandalur records 
a grant by Deva Raya of Vijayanagar.* 

Turning now to Ferista the following information ma^ 
be gathered : — 

“ Alla*ud-deen's first act was to despatch his brother 
Mohomed Khan with a powerful army against Deva Raya 
of Bijanagar, who was alleged to have withheld his tribute 
for five years, and to have refused to pay his arrears. 
They laid waste the country in such a ferocious manner 
that the Ray in a short time was glad to make peace by 
giving 20 elephants, a large sum of money, and 200 female 
slaves skilled in music and dancing, besides a valuable 
present to Mohomed Khan.” 

"Flushed with this victory,” says Ferista, "and in 
command of a large army. Prince Mohomed rebelled 
against his brother, through the instigation of Deva Raya. 
Mohomed took Mudkal, Roijore, Sholapur, Bijapur and 
Naldirak from the Sultan’s governors, but in a pitched 
battle with the royal forces he was completely defeated 
and fled. Shortly after, however, he was forgiven by 
his generous brother and the foitreys and territories of 
Roijore were conferred on him.” About the year AD. 
1442 Deva Raya began to consider very seriously his 
position in relation with his poweiful neighbour at Gul- 
burga. He called a general council of his nobles and 
principal Brahmin advisers, and observed to them, that as 
his country of the Kamatic far exceeded the territories of 
the house of Bahmini and as his forces and resources were 

A.D. 1S74. An, suggested bjr Rice, urill do well, but the meatre wlU be 
spoiled It would be useless to speculete, sbou) the scholar who wrote the 
inscription in such fine Senscnt end think that he could have labound 
without success for a word denotfaqi " 6 ” in that language. Some 
seems to have crept in. SmuUb means 4, but Mr. Rice puts for it 7, He 
may have some autbority for it. Na 100 Tiithaholli, ** £. C^—Rioe. 

• P. 111. VoL L. *•& L A.”-SeweiL 



greater than those of its Princes, he ashed them to find out 
the causes for Mussalman successes and the defeats of the 
Hindus. Some ascribed the defeats to the superiority, of 
the Mussalman cavalry on account of the good breed of 
their horses, as against the ill-bred country mounts of the 
Kamatic; others said that the Sultans always kept a 
large body of excellent archers in their service, while 
there were only a few in the service of the Ray. After an 
examination of the causes, Deva Raya gave orders for the 
entertainment of Mussalmans in his service, allotted them 
jagirs, built mosques for their use in the city of Bijanagar, 
and commanded that no one should molest them in the 
exercise of their religion.* 

He ordered a copy of the Khoran to be placed near his 
throne on a rich desk, so that the Mahomedans might 
perform the ceremony of obeisance in his presence without 
violating their religious codes. He made all the Hindu 
soldiers to learn the discipline of the bow, in which he and 
his officers used such exertions, that in course of time he 
had 2,000 Mussalmans and 60,000 Hindu archers, well 
skilled in the use of the bows and arrows, besides 80,000 
horse and 200,000 foot armed with pikes and lances. 
Between November A.D. 1442 and April A.D. 1443 a 
desperate attempt seems to have been made on the life of 
Deva Raya 11 . by one of bis closest relations. Abdur 
Raxaak, who was a contemporary of this event, gives the 
following graphic account of this attempt on the Emperor's 
life. 

* Rotes of mosques may be seen even now by the traveller to 
BiJanagM’. It has already been shown tbat the Rayas of Vi^yanagar were 
tharooKfaly toterant in rdigfaos matters, and dealt with dUlerent aections of 
dm hole populatkm, sobfected to thdr sway, in a manner, that would 
reflect great credit npon the most enlightened monarchs of the present day. 
They had the best tet erestt of their con ntr y at heart and when any 
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The Persian ambassador thus begins : ** During the 
time that the author of this narrative was still aojoumipg 
at Calicut, there happened in the city of Bijanagar an 
extraordinary and most singular occurrence. The King’f 
brother, who had a new house built for himself, invited 
thither, the monarch and the principal personages of the 
empire. Now it is an established usage of the infidels 
never to eat in the presence of each other. The men who 
were invited were assembled together in one grand hall. 
At short intervals the Pnnee either came in person or sent 
some messenger to say that such and such great person- 
age should come and eat his part of the banquet. Care 
had been taken to bring together all the drums, kettle- 
drums, trumpets, and flutes that could be found in the 
city and these instruments playring all at the same time 
made a tremendous uproar. 

As soon as the individual sent for entered the above 
mentioned house, two assassins placed in ambush, sprang 
our upon him, pierced him with a poignard and cut him to 
pieces. After having removed his limbs or rather the 
fragments of his body, they sent for another guest who, 
once having entered this place of carnage, disappeared. In 
consequence of the noise of the drums, the clamour and the 
tumult, no one was aware of what was going on. In this 
manner all those who had any name or rank in the State 
were slaughtered. The Prince leaving his house, all 
reeking with the blood of his victims, betook himself to the 
King's palace and addressing himself to the guards, who 

diSerenoH with great tact and readineM. Their farsight as statesmen, can 
be judged by the wise measures they introduced into their regulations aad 
government Deva Raya II. seems to have been speoslly gifted with 
political tact and when he learnt that the enterumment of Musaalmans into 
tab army srouM give it cffideacy and tone, he went to the lenctb Oi 
evea sacrificing hb royal dignity as an emperor, by allowing the Miiaaal 
mans to pracdoe their reiigioas riles immolested and even oondeaceadad 
to waive hb right to the royal salute by the Mnoaafanaa servanta by 
aDowing them to show their respect to aoopy of the "Kbotaa** which he 
placed in from of hbthfWH, 
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were stationed in that royal residence, invited them with 
flattering words, to go to bis house and caused them to 
follow the steps of the other victims, so that the palace was 
thus deprived of all it4 defenders. This villain then 
entered into the King's presence, holding irt his hand, a 
dish covered with betel-nut under which was concealed a 
brilliant poignard. He said to the monarch “the hall is 
ready and they only wait your august presence.” The 
King following the maxim, which declares that eminent 
men receive an inspiration from heaven, said to him, “ I am 
not in good health to-day " ; this unnatural brother thus 
losing the hope of enticing the King to his house, drew his 
sword and struck therewith several violent blows, so that 
the Prince fell at the back of his throne. The traitor thus 
believing that the King was dead, left there one of his 
confidants to cut off the monarch’s head. Then going out 
of the hall, he ascended the portico of the palace and thus 
addressed the people : “ 1 have slam the King, his brothers, 
and such and such amirs and Brahmins and viziers Now 
I am King." Meanwhile his emissary had approached the 
throne with the intention of cutting off the King's head, but 
that Prince, seizing the seat behind which he had fallen, 
struck the wretch with U with such force on the chest as to 
cause him to fall on his back. The King then with the 
help of one of his guards, who, at the sight of this horrible 
transaction, had hidden himself in a comer, slew this 
assassin and went out of the palace by way of the harem. 
His brother still standing on the steps of the hall of council, 
invited the multitude to recognise him as their King. At 
that moment the monarch cried out “ 1 am alive. I am 
well and safe. Seize that wretch." The whole crowd 
assembled together seized upon the guilty Prince and put 
him to death. 1 he only one who escaped was Dannaik, 
the vizier, who, previously to this sad event, had gone on a 
voyage to the frontier of Ceylon. The King sent a courier 
to him to return and informed him of what bad just 
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occurred. All those who had in an\ way aided in the 
conspiracy were put to death. Men in great numbers were 
slain, flaved, and burnt alive and their families entirely’ 
exterminated. The man who had brought the letters of 
invitation was put to the last degree of torture.* 

Abdur Razaak declares that “ during the second half 
of the year A.D. 1443, Dannaik, the vizier, set out on an 
expedition into the kingdom of Gulburga The reasons 
for this invasion were as follows : Sultan Alla-ud*deen 
had heard of the treacherous attempt to kill the King 
of Bijanagar and the murder of the nobles and the prin- 
cipal people ; and he had sent a message to the King de- 
manding payment of seven lacs of varahas, .is he thought 
the moment auspicious for an attempt to crush the king- 
dom. Deva Raya w'as equally troubled and irritated by 
the receipt of such a message. But he sent a br.ive answer 
and prepared for war. Tro<»ps were sent out on both 
sides which made great ravages on the frontiers of the 
two kingdoms Dannaik after having made an invasion 
upon the frontiers of the country of Gulburga and taken 
several unfortunate prisoners had refr.iced his .steps ” 
Ferista says referring to this war "that Deva Raya 

* Num/. who had bit-n inarrur.»U .ill alona his ii.irr.itivf hIhiiiI ihe 
earl> rulers of IlijanaKar, suites th.it this King's son was iittailveil li> his 
nephew, and died six months later and was suereeded liv his son But Abdul 
Razaak declares that he was presented in iierson to l)cva Raya II about 
the month of December A I>. t443 Nuniz does not further inenlion the 
name of Deva Raya’s grandson, nor the length of his reign He dis- 
misses him with a useless remark that "the King did nothing worth 
relating, except giving enormous chanties to temples." Nuniz dates from 
his reign the commencement of bis troubles that led to tlie usurpation of 
Narasimha and the downfall of the first dynasty 

A student who carefully reads the btographies of great men finds 
that they do get some suggestion* from unknown source* when they are 
desperately situated or when treachery follows them to do its nasty work. 
During such critical moments, Napoleon, Caesar, Robert Hnice, Hyder, 
Sivap, DeWet, and other great leaders escaped danger by suddenly 
chasing their arrangements and acting under, what may be called inspired 
■uggesdoM from unseen aource*. 
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wantonly attacked the Bahmini Princes, crossed the 
Tumedra suddenly', took the fortress of Mudkal, sent his 
sons to besiege Raichore and Bunkapur, encamped himself 
along the bank of the Krishna, and sent out detachments 
who plundered the country as far as Sauger and Bijapur 
laying waste by fire and sword Alla-ud-deen, upon intelli- 
gence of this invasion, prepared to repel it and commanded 
all his forces from Tehngana, Dowlatabad, and Berar, to 
repair to the capital of Ahmedabad without delay. Upon 
their arrival he reviewed the whole and found his army 
composed of 50,000 horse, 60,000 foot and a considerable 
train of artillery. With this force he began to march 
against the enemy and Deva Raya upon his approach shift- 
ed his ground, and encamped under the walls of the fortress 
of Mudkal, detaching a large body to harass the Sultan 
The Sultan halted at the distance of 12 miles from Mudkal 
and despatched Mallik-al 'I ijar with the troops of Dowlata- 
bad against the sons of Deva Ruya ; also Khan Zummaun, 
Governor of Bij.ipur, and Khan Azim, commander of the 
forces of Berar and Teliiigana against the main body of 
the eneiiii Mallik going first to Raichore gave battle to 
the eldest son ot Deva Ra^a, who was wounded in the 
action and (led towaids Beekapur fiom whence he was 
joined by his jour.ger bi other, who quitted the siege of 
that fortress In the space of two months three actions 
happened near Mudkal between the tw-o grand armies, in 
the fir«t of which multitudes were slam on both sides, and 
the Hindus having the advantage, the Mussalmans experi- 
enced great difficulties. The Sultan was successful in the 
others, and in the last the eldest son of Deva Rajawas 
killed by a spear thrown at him by Khan Zummaun, which 
event struck the Hindus with panic and they fled with the 
greatest precipitation into the fortress of Mudkal.” 

Two principal Mussalman officers id the ardour of 
pursuit, entered the city of the fugitives and were captured 
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by the Hindus. “On this," it is alleged by Ferista, 
“ that Deva Raya sent a message to the Sultan, that if he 
would promise never again to inuiest his territories he 
would pay the stipulated tribute annually and return the 
two prisoners. This was accepted and a treaty was drawn 
up, and the prisoners returned with the tribute and added 
presents Until the end of Deva Raya’s reign both parties 
observed the agreement " 

The campaign, according to the various accounts, must 
have been of short duration since, while it began in 
A. H 847 (Ma}- .\.D 1443 to April A 1 ) 1444), according to 
Ferista, it was over b}' December A D 1443, when Abdur 
Razaak left Vija_\ anagar From other records we hnd that 
Deva Ra>a was very young at his accession m A D 1423 
In A.D 1443 he had already reigned 20 years. Abdur 
Razaak sa\ s that he was presented to De\a Kay a in person 
111 A D 1443 .\ccording to the India Oflice copy the King 
IS stated to hay e been txtec dingly yoang at the date of 
Abdur Kazaak's Msit 'this ditliculty may be easily got 
over, by imagining lh.it the He rsian ambassador may have 
been presented to one of the sons of the luhng monarch.* 

An inscription dated Farabbava S 1349 (6th October 
A D 1426), states that Deva R.iya caused a jam temple 
to be erected in Vijayanagar, in the street called the 
“ Pansupari ” ba/aar This is within the palace cnclo.sure, 
and close to the rear of the elephant’s stables still stand- 
ing. The full imperial titles are mentioned in this namina. 
The site of this bazaar is definitely established. It seems 

* Kensta's narrative here >eems to l»e against the recorded evidence 
of Abdur Razaak 

If Deva Ra>a’s iKins were in rharKe of independent divisions of Vijaya- 
nagfar forces and were ordered by the KinR to reduce the stronKholda in 
the possession of the enemy, the monarch could not have been less than 
40 yeans old at the time to have KTowiwip sons to lead armies on the 
battle fielcL Abdur Razaak distinctly sa>s that Deva Raya looked youiiE. 
Ferista was probabi) misled in his informatHin about the relation of the 
Princes, « ho took a prominent part m that war. 
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to have lain on either side of the road running along the 
level ground direct from the palace gate, near the temple 
of Hazar Ramaswami, in a north-easterly direction to 
meet the road which now runs to the Thungabhadra 
Ferry, through the fortified gate on the southern side of 
the river immediately opposite to Anagondi * 

III A.D. 1430 Deva Ka>a 11 . made a grant to a temple 
far m the south in the Tanjore District. There are two 
inscriptions of his reign dated respectively A D 1433-34 
and A.D 1434-35 at Pada Vedu, in North Arcot, which 
give full imperial titles to the King.t 

An inscription dated S 1358 (A D. 1436), on a stone 
near a temple two miles north of Anagondi, records a grant 
bv Deva Raya II A dated S. 1359 (A.D 1437), on 

a stone leaning against the wall of the temple ot Hanuman 
in V'ljavanagar declares a grant by that monarch. Another 
inscription dated A D 143K, in the Kamakshi temple in 
Conjeevaram, records a private grant during the reign of 
Vira Deva Raya Maha Ra^a of Vija\anagar A 
dated S 13O0 (A.D. 14381, found in the Siva temple at 
1 irumalai in the Madura Dustrict declares a grant during 
the reign ot V'ira Pratapa Deva Maha Raya. 'I his shows 
at how earlj a period the Kings of Vijavanagar acquired 
power in the extreme south ol the Indian Peninsula. 
On the top of the hill here, a very large old cannon 
may be seen even at this day A xanaua under date S. 1367 
(A.D. 1445;, found in the Durga temple in Uppunda near 
Kundapur records a grant by Vira Deva Raya of Vijaya- 
nagar and an Odeyai of Barakuru. } 

* ” It pavwd aloiiK llic luirtli Kide ui ilitr KHllHniiiM and the RuniCBSManii 
tempUw. IcHvinK the imperial ofhee enclosure, w tth its loft) walls and watch 
towers and the elephant's stables on the lelt, skirted the Jain temple and 
IMVcsed aUiiiR under the rocky hilK that hf>und this plain on the north till 
It debouched on the main road ahuce mentioned. This street would be 
the direct ap|>ruach Irom theoldcilN of Anagondi lo the Kinic's palace.” 
»€>,• p. 78. •• 1' K"— Sewell. 

t Hult/sch's “S. I. liiscriiHHins,' Vol. I . p. 18 

X 8m “ S. I. .An.," VuL 1., pp. 107, 181, S», ■4>7— Sewell 
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There is an inscription at Tanjore, dated A.D 1446, 
which mentions the name of Deva Ra>a, but gives no 
further ro^'al titles than the Biruda “ lord ot the four 
oceans.” • 

* Mr. Sewell sa}<» that “there is an inscription clatetl Zml August, 
A.D 1449 at Conjee\arani recording a grant h> a King calleil Vira Fratapa 
Inimadi I)e\.i Rain to whom hill roxal titles art gixen It is proxokiiig 
that Nuniz omits the name of the successor of IJexu Ra>a II as known to 
tradition in the 16th centurj . for this might haxe helpetl ns to a decision 
At present it looks as though there had been a l)e\a Rax a III reigning 
from AD 1444 to .VI) 1449 Hut this |Hiint c.innot ns >et lie settled" 
Fp 79-80, “ F K "—Sewell 

.Mr Sewell is strangelj ineonsisteiit Mi ((iiotes on page 79 of his 
" K E " an inscription published b> Dr Kielhorn in his “ I An " \ ol \XV , 
p 348, which dislinctl> s,ixs that Dexa Raxa died in Kshaxa, S I.W8 (Mh> 
AD 1446), on Tuesilax, the 14tli da> of thi dark half of the month 
Vaisakha The translation he gixes is highlx toloiired. 'I he mititma 
referred to is found in Rice's collection of Sraxan.i Helagoln insiriptlons 
(Kd 18891, p 123, No 12.4 I haxe read the origin.d carefiil1> audit sinipl> 
st.ites that the " Mine of xalotir Fr.itapa Dcxa Raxa died on a 'I ilisda) on 
the dark Chutiirdasi in \ais,ikha in the >ear Kshaxa and alas' who tan 
escape from death I he addition of Ion ibli terms " e\il, wrctiliid and 
miserable" (pioted b) Sewtlloiip 7** oi his liooksetmsto li.oe lain the 
productions ot an excited transl.itor In the original these words are sadly 
wanting .Mr Sewell s remarks on Niini/ sum to U .i rt|>etition of his 
lonhdence in that I’ortnguesi Lliroiiiiler. who has liein loiilid to la iitterl) 
iintnistworthx in his re-corils of tin d.itisof smiession of the e.irix rulers 
of Vi]a}anagar After (|iiotiiig Dr Keilhorn’s clear insi riptioii alKiui the 
death of Dexa Ra>a II ill .A I) 1446 what justifies Mr .Sewi II to jilaii faith 
on a shaky Chronicler like Nuni/. is really piiy/ling Mr Sewell seems to 
belittle the title "lord of the tour <Ke.ms" It is not necessary to gixe 
details of State jiaraphenialia, when a man is gixen thi title of an enijieror 
or monarch No imperial titles loiild express higher dignity than the 
Biruda, “ lord of the lour iHeans” 

Numz refers this stabbing inenlenl to Fina Kao, son ol Dexa Raya, 
and states that he died six months later from the effects of poison Sewell 
oliserxes nghtly that " .Alidur Kazaak, more reliable lieiaiise hr was not 
only a contemporary but was at Vijayanagar at the time, relates the same 
anecdote, of Dexa Raya II, himself making the would-be assassin his 
lirother and dehnitely fixing the date lieyond the shadow of doubt." 
Mr. Sewell is wrung when he says that “ Nuniz has not given the name of 
Dexa Raya's sun, nor yet the length ut hm reign"; as he contradicts his 
inference on page 302 of his Ixxik by saying that “ Fina Kao succeeded 
Dexa Rao. and he reigned for 12 years." It was this Fina Kao's son who is 
iHrt nametl bx Nuniz. and who made extensive chanties to the temples. 
Nuniz makes Virupaka Kao the great grandson of Deva Kaya II , whereas 
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Mr. Sewell’s observations as regards the death of 
Deva Raya II. and his introduction of a new reign from 
A.D 1444 to A.D. 1449 ol Deva Raya III. belore Mallikar- 
juna will be found to be incorrect in the light of the follow- 
ing documentary evidence : — An inscription under date 
Prabhava. S. 1370 (A D 1447) gives the correct genealogy 
of the royal family down to Mallikarjuna, who was then 
ruling, and this Prince is there clearly called Immadi Deva 
Raya. He bestows gifts in the presence ol Virupaksha 
and grants Hagalahalli belonging to Kannambadi in the 
Hoysana country to a Brahmin called Devara Hhatta. It 
further proves that Mallikariuna, son and successor of 
Deva Ra>a II , was ruling in December A D 1447, and that 
no reign of any other sovereign intervened between Deva 
Raya II. and his son Mallikariuna The genealogy given in 
this mnann runs thus, and brings the Vi)ayanagar Princes 
correctly down to the ruling sovereign Mallikariuna. In 
the Yadu Vanisa was born the e.\celltnt King Sangama. 
His son was the famous Bukka before whose valour a 
hundred Kings quivered. From him spiang Harihara II , 
celebiated for his unbounded chanties. From him came 
Deva Raya, before whom the enemies disappeared fast 
His son Vijaya followed him on the throne and from Vijaya 
came his sun Deva Ka^a II His son w'as Immadi Deva 
Raya or Mallikarjuna, the monarch who sat on the throne 
of Viiayanagar and who was the present donor. It is not 
possible to have clearer evidence than this regarding the 
date of Deva Raya II ’s death or the succession of his son 
Mallikarjuna, who also was called Immadi Deva Raya. 
Mr. Sewell's statement that Deva Raya II. died in A D 1444 
is based on false premises and is incorrect • 

all diwxivervd inscription<i and archowknncal researches make him appear 
a.<i the secund son of 1 Vva Rava, who inhented his kingdom from his elder 
brother Mallikarjuna. Sn- jip «3, 64. 74, 79, 80, 304, “ K E.”— Sewell. 

* No. II Sennipipalani, “ E. C Rice 
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A description of the city of Vijayanagar during the 
time of Oeva Raya II , will be given in the next Chapter. 
The character of l>eva Rax a II does not seem to differ 
much from his ancestor Deva Raya I He seems to have 
been young at the time of his accession to the throne 
and ruled the kingdom successfully for 23 \cars with the 
help of his paternal uncle Hanhara Maha Maiidalaswara. 
The inv’asions of the Mussalmans were kept in check 
or opportunity repelled and he seems to have wielded 
supremacy ox-er the xvhole of Southern India as well as 
portions of the Dcccan and the East <>ast lie employed 
Mahomedans in liis service, and seems to have introduced 
the latest improvements into the military organization. 
From what has been stated by Fcrista, the Sultans of 
Gulburga, seem tohaxe possessed good cavalr\ and well 
skilled archers, and probal)l> their sut cesses xvere altn- 
butable to their supenorit> in horses, thiir feelings of 
patriotism, and their xx'ell trained arclieis Like a wise 
and farsighted Ihince Dexa Rax a took counsel from his 
nobles and Hrahinm advisers and iinproxed the tone of 
Ins military set x ice 

The jialacc establishment seems to have betn main- 
tained on a xerx grand scale, and his terntoiies and 
rexenues xx ere greater than those ol an^’ other Prince in 
India. The system of administration readily rerominended 
itself to the needs of the population and the masses appear 
to have been loyal and contented. Deva Raya had the 
special title of ‘‘ Gaja Bentakara" or elephant hunter, and 
from this and other records it may be presumed that he 
himself was a good shot, a brave warrior, and a kind-hearted 
and charitable Pnnee. He appears to hax'e made frequent 
tours in his territories and made gifts in the extreme 
south of Tanjore as well as in the northern Districts of 
Telingana. The incident related of his attempted assassin- 
ation, proves also that the King was personally brave, and 
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seems to have possessed great presence of mind during 
times of danger. It is regrettable to note that the Princes 
of the ro> al family who remained faithful to each other for 
a century after its foundation, should have been ill-advised 
to quarrel among themselves, and from this time, the Kings 
of the first dynasty, appear to have lost confidence in the 
attachment and loyalty of the members of their royal 
family. He had two sons, Mallikarjuna and Virapaksha, 
both of whom sat on the throne of Vija^anagar afterwards. 
It IS a strange coincidence to observe that while the 
brother of Deva Raya II. made an attempt on his life, the 
brother of the Sultan of Gulburga openly rebelled against 
him, ravaged his territories, captured several strongholds, 
and was finally defeated in a pitched battle by the royal 
forces In both cases the traitors met their deserved 
reward. As regards the payment of tribute by the Hindu 
Princes to the Sultans of Gulburga, the readers of the 
Vijayanagar history find it difficult to reconcile Ferista’s 
statement with the greatness and continued successes of 
this grand Hindu empire. A plea for tribute may easily 
have been advanced, when either party wanted to rush 
into war, but that such a great Hindu empire with im- 
mense resources, could ever have been reallj compelled 
to agree to accept the terms of a Mahomedan State, is a 
matter on which further light must be thrown before it 
could be accepted as a historical fact. 

The tnbute alleged to be paid by the Princes of 
Bijanagar to the Sultans of Gulburga appears now and 
then in Ferista’s narrative of events. He never shows 
clearly in what battle, and between which Kings it ongi- 
nally began or the extent to which V'ijayanagar Princes 
bound themselves to pay. Of course, in political codes, 
honesty of performance, of the terms of a treaty, always 
depends upon the relative strength of the contending 
parties, and the opportunities which present themselves 
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for their aggrandisement, as the tribunal for the adjust- 
ment of those claims will have to be finally the court-of* 
arms. Seven lacs of varahat have been mentioned as the 
sum due for some years of the tribute by Ferista. This 
would be about 20 lacs of rupees. A great Hindu empire, 
extending from the river Krishna to Cape Comorin, and 
from the Elast to the West Coast, produced certainly a 
large revenue, and must have possessed enormous wealth 
and resources. That from such a rich State, the con- 
quering and the needy Mahomedan Sultans of Gulburga, 
if reall) they were successful in their frequent wars, 
against the Hindus, should have condescended to accept 
such a paltry sum of 7 lacs of varahas, as the tribute due 
for four or five years is a significant fact, which has to be 
carefully weighed in the balance, before it can be introduced 
into the field of historical facts, for acceptance. Deva 
Raya I. brought a canal to Vijayanagar and the city gave 
him lacs of varnhat from its introduction. If really the 
Mahomedans were successful as often as Ferista gives 
them credit for and if they had inflicted as crushing defeats 
on the “ men of darkness ’’ as he says they did, then the 
terms of the treaty would have been far more exacting 
than what he desires his readers to believe.* 

* Nuniz observes "that Deva Rao II reigned 25 years. He deter- 
mined to collect great treasures, but owing to constant warlare he could 
not gain more than 850,000,000 of gold, not counting precious stones. 
This was no great sum, seeing that in his time the King of CouIIao, 
and Ceyllao, and Puleacate, and Pegu, and Tonacary and many other 
countries paid tnbute to him." By gold Nuniz means certainly smAas 
each of which may be taken at the lowest value as equivalent to S rupees. 
The treasure collected by Deva Raya If was therefore worth about 
tZS crores of rupees besides precious stones, whose value must certainly 
have been many crores. Nuniz directly supports the mmsm which refer 
to distant Princes as serving under these Vijayanagar emperors. It looks 
therefore highly improbable that the Mahomedans, if really successhii 
against Vijayanagar, could have been content with receiving a few Iocs as 
tribute from these exceedingly wealthy Hindu monarcha. 
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The Hindus were bitter enemies of the Mahomedans 
and many of the rulers who sat on the throne of 
Gulburga, were both statesmen and warriors. The 
existence of a large and powerful Hindu empire by the 
side of their kingdom must have been a source of perma- 
nent danger and menace to their power and stability and 
if ever the Mahomedans, inflicted such crushing defeats, 
as Ferista claims for them, it is really difficult to see, 
why they should have neglected those splendid political 
opportunities, wherein they could have struck a deadly 
blow at them, and dictated such terms as would have 
permanently crippled their resources, and prevented them 
from molesting the Mussalmans in the future. It seems 
reasonable to suppose therefore, that neither the Hindus 
nor the Mussalmans, were strong enough to dictate their 
Own terms. Both fought with each other, when opportu- 
nities offered and both seem to have retired from the field 
of battle as soon as they obtained a semblance of victory 
or advantage over the other. In those days of warfare, 
a crushing defeat was a great political blow and the 
conquered lay entirely at the mercy of the victor. Slices 
of fertile territory, belonging to Vijayanagar, would have 
been highly palatable to the hungry mouths of the Maho- 
medans, and the silence of Ferista on this important 
question of the annexation of portions of the Hindu 
kingdom by the Mahomedans after they inflicted crushing 
defeats on their opponents, is a fact which deserves special 
consideration at the hands of the readers of this interesting 
histoiy. The bias of Ferista does not help him much in 
infusing truth into his narratives, and his logic and reason- 
ing, are often found to be quite puzzling His unsupported 
statement that the Sultans of Gulburga demanded tribute, 
falls flat upon the historical faculty, as opposed to fair 
inferences from given premises. Even when the Hindus 
were successful, when they ravaged the enemy's oounITy, 
and when they captured their fortresses, the old stoiy of 
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tribute seems to stick hsitl to the Ups of the MEhonwdsa 
historian. It would have been better if he bad dearly 
shown in what decisive battle and under which Vijayo* 
napir Prince the Hindus agreed to pay annual tribute» 
and whether they ever made any attempts to get out of 
their thraldom, and to issue out as an independent nation 
who acknowledged no overlord, and who paid no subsidy 
by way of recognising the suzerain power of their neigh* 
bouring Sultans. Nuniz and Paes are silent upon this 
important point and other travellers make no reference 
to any tribute being paid by these great monarchs to the 
Sultana of Gulburga. 

If such a tribute was really exacted, there would have 
been mention made of it by other contemporary writers. 
Their complete silence deals a hard blow to Ferista’s 
" tribute " paid by the Vijayanagar Princes. 


CHAPTER XV. 


DESCRIPTION OF VIJAYANAGAR IN THE 
REIGNS OF DEVA RAYAS. 

Vijayanagar was variously styled by travellers and 
historians and it would therefore be better to have all 
those names before the reader so that he may readily 
understand any passages which refer to this royal city. 
It often happens that the name of the capital lends its 
denomination to the whole of the empire of which it forms 
the principal seat of government. Vijayadhwgja built 
the city on the TOUthem bank of the Tungabhadra about 
the year A.D 1150 (•eep. 12) and called it first as Vijaya* 
nagaror town built by Vijaya. The Mahomcdans called 
it always Bijanagar, while the Portuguese travellers chris* 
tened it as Bisnaga. The Italian traveller Nicolo called H 
jm Bizcngalia. Vidyanagari was the name given to it^aftn 
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it was revived in grander proportions by sage Vidyaranya, 
while some of the inscriptions and copper-plate grants 
style it as Anagondi in Canarese and Hastinavati in 
Sanskrit. Bichenagar and Bidjanagar were also other 
names for it. It was a well built and grand city, enclosed 
on all sides by strong lines of fortifications of cyclopean 
masonry whose description will be given here with a view 
to show the power and resources of the monarchs who 
ruled over its destinies, till it was most mercilessly de- 
stroyed by the five combined armies of the Mahomedans, 
after the defeat of the Hindu Princes in the memorable 
battle of Talikota in A.D. 1565. Reading through several 
books on early travels in India, the first notice of the 
kingdom of Vijayanagar seems to have been made by 
Soleman, a Mahomedan merchant, who made a voyage in 
the beginning of the 9th century, having his principal esta- 
blishment in Busrah. Soleman places the king “ Balhara 
above the king of the Djorz, which according to Abu Said, 
seems to be the king of Kanouj.” He next mentions the 
“kingdom of Thafec, which was not large, but in it the 
women were more white and beautiful than those of the 
rest of India. Contiguous to these kingdoms, he places 
the empire of Rohmy, whose sovereign possessed a vast 
number of troops and y^’ent to battle accompanied by 
50,000 elephants. In this country cotton stuff’s were 
manufactured with such exquisite delicacy that a robe 
made of it would pass through a signet nng.” M. Reinaud 
considers this to be an ancient kingdom of Vijayanagar 
or Vij'ayapur. Soleman then speaks of an inland kingdom 
named Kascheb , or K aschibaya n which probably answers 

* The narrative of thiAroyagcs of Soleman »as firat translated from 
the Arabic into French by the learned M. E. Reuandot and published m 
Pans m A.D. 17IB. An English tranalatwo of tt appeared in A.D. 17» and 
M. Reinand gave a correct translation u-itb addhionai illustrations in 
AJ). IS4B. Bmp. XI, Intro., “ India in the XVth Centnry.”-HakltiyL 
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Baron Waickenaer considers that the voyages of 
Stndbad the Sailor are based upon real facts within the 
knowledge of the Arabs of the time. “ The first country 
which Sindbad reaches is that of the Maharaja or the Great 
King. The story he tells of the mare of the King going to 
the shore to meet a stallion which emerged from the sea 
and also of an island named Karel, where the beating of 
the drum was heard, occurs also in Malay annals trans* 
lated by Mr. Laden. The author of these annals connects 
this tradition with the foundation of the city ofVijaya* 
nagar nearly in the centre of the Deccan. Hence it may be 
inferred that Sindbad’s Maharaja was the sovereign of the 
Deccan and that the city of Maharaja is the city of Vijaya- 
nagar, the rums of which arc still seen near the banks of 
the Tungabhadra, opposite Anagondi, which is supposed 
to have formed a portion of the ancient city itself. Katibt* 
chelebi or the Turkish geographer describes this city as 
the most magnificent and the wealthiest in its commerce 
of the two capitals of Narasinga " * 

Nicolo-de-Conti was a Venetian of noble family who 
resided as a merchant in Damascus in his younger years. 
He started on his Eastern travels in A.D. 1420 and returned 
to Venice in A.D 1444 after travelling in different countries 
for about 25 years. Nicolo, onorriving in India, first visited 
the city of Cambaya, in Guzerath, which was then in a 
very flourishing condition. After a stay of few days there, 
the Venetian traveller passed down the coast to " Facu* 
maria and Helly," thence he travelled inland 300 miles, 
when be came to the great city of Bizengalia or Vijaya* 
nagar, the capital of the mightiest kingdom at that time 
in India." His description is graphic and looks almost 

* Sindbad’s vo>'ag«s are comidcred to be coinddem in dates aith those 
at Soietnan and must have been in the 9th and lOlh centuries. fM p. St, 
R. A. Major's “XVth Century TravetB.” Narasimha ruled in Vijayasagsr 
from A. D 1I7B to A. D. 1246 or 67 years and he was the son of ^^Jaya 
Dhwaja.— 6 m p. 12. 



incredible. He says: “The great city of Bizengalia is 
situated near very steep mountains. The circumference 
of the city is 6o miles— its walls are carried up to the 
mountains, and enclose the valleys at their foot, so that its 
extent is thereby increased. In this city are estimated to 
be 90,000 men fit to bear arms.” He goes on to say “that 
eight day's journey from Bizengalia, was the noble city 
Palagonda (Penugonda) subject to the same sovereign. 
Twenty days hence by land brought him to the seaport of 
Pendifetamia (Dharmapatnam near Tellicherry). On the 
road he passed two cities Odeschiria (Udayagiri) and 
Cenderghlria (Chandragin).” • 

Mr. Sewell says that the “extent of its lines of 
defences was extraordinary Lofty and massive stone 
walls everywhere crossed the valleys, and led up to and 
mounted over the hill sides. The outer lines stretched 
unbroken across the level country for several miles. The 
hollows and valleys between the boulder-covered heights 
were filled with habitations." 

As regards the appearance of the grand scenery, I 
have to quote the vivid description given by the dis- 
tinguished geologist, Lt. Newbold. He says “ the whole 
of the extensive site occupied by the ruins of Bijanagar 

• Facumana is miessed to be Barkur and Hclly as Mount d-Ely. 
Barakuru is in South Canara, and is situated in a fertile and well uatered 
country. The town is much ruined as is the fortress. Dr Buchanan says 
that it was founded by Harihara II of Vijayanaxar Mr Sewell says that 
the termination “ta" is appended to many Indian names by the Pope’s 
Secretary who took notes of Nicolo's ad\entures. Nicolo \isited many 
parts 9f the interior of Hindustan, and then passed on to Ce)lon, Sumatra, 
java and thence he visited the south of China He afterwards passed 
the coasts of Ethiopia, Red Sea, crossed the desert and reached Cairo. 
From thence be returned to Venice and petitioned Pope Eugene IV. for 
absolution, as he was compelled to renounce the Christian faith for fear of 
losing his life. The Pope granted his pra}er on condition that by way of 
penance, he should relate his travels to Poggio Bracdolini, Pope’s Secre- 
tary. Abbe Oliver of Paris published this in A D 1723 and from it the 
Haklnyt Society made the present English translation. 8n p. 68 , “ India 
in the XVth Ceiitury.'*-R. A. Major. 
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on the south bank of the Tuogabhadra and of its suburb 
Anagondi on the northern bank, is occupied great 
bare piles and houses of granite and granitoidal gneiss 
separated by rocky defiles and narrow ragged valleys 
encumbered by precipitated masses of rock. Some of the 
larger flat bottomed valleys are irrigated by aqueducts 
from the river The peaks, tors and logging stones of 
Bijanagar and Anagondi indent the horizon in picturesque 
confusion and are scarcely to be distinguished from the 
more artificial rums of the ancient metropolis of the 
Deccan which are usually constructed with blocks quarried 
from their sides and vie in grotesqueness of outline and 
massiveness of character with the alternate airiness and 
solidity exhibited by nature in the nicely poised logging 
stones and columnar piles and in the walls of prodigious 
cuboidal blocks of granite which often crest and top her 
massive domes and ridges in natural cyclopean masonry.” 
The observations of Mr. Sewell really deserve a quotation 
here as he had personal experience of the scenery he 
describes for a number of years He says "the remains 
of palaces, temples, walls and gateways are still to be seen, 
and these abound not only on the site of Vijayanagar 
proper, but also on the noith side of the swiftly rushing 
river, where stood the stately citadel of Anagondi, the 
mother of the empire city. The population of this double 
city was immense and the area occupied by it very exten- 
sive. From the last fortification to the south beyond 
the present town of Hospet to the extreme point of the 
defences of Anagondi on the north the distance is about 
12 miles. From the extreme western line of walls in the 
plains to the last of the eastern works amongst the hills 
lying in the direction of Daroja and Kampili the interval 
measures about lo miles. Within this area we find the 
remains of the structures of which I have spoken. The 
houses have disappeared and the dibru lies many feet 
thick over the old ground level. But the channels are 
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Still in working order, and wherever they exist will be 
found rich crops, tall and stately trees, and a tangle of 
luxuriant vegetation. On the rocks above are the ruins of 
buildings and temples and walls, and in many places small 
shrines stand out, built on the jutting edges of great 
boulders, or on the pinnacles of lohy crags, in places that 
would seem inaccessible to anything but monkeys and 
birds. In the central enclosure are the remains of great 
structures, that must once have been remarkable for their 
grandeur and dignity. These immediately surrounded the 
King’s palace, but in A.O. 1565 the Mahomedans worked 
their savage will upon them with such effect, that only the 
crumbling ruins of the more massive edifices amongst 
them still stand. The site of the palace itself is marked 
by a large area of ground covered with heaps of broken 
blocks, crushed masonry and fragments of sculpture, not 
one stone being left upon another in its original position.”* 

Nicolo must have seriously laboured under special 
disadvantages with reference to the information he received 

* The extreme distance I have measured from the south of modem 
Hospet where the great Rayura Cheni>a (Krishna Deva Raya’s High Tank 
Bund) stands to the north of Anagondi at a place called Basavapatnada 
Kaneve, the distance is about 15 miles, and the extreme distance from 
the east to the west, where unmistakable ruins of the former city may 
be seen, is about 11 miles. This huge area of IB x 11—165 square miles was 
one continuous city, with of course such tanks, pleasure grounds, open 
spaces, water channels, and fruit gardens and fields in their midst as were 
needed for the comforts of its inhabitants and the luxuries of its nobles and 
sovereigns. The present remains of palaces, subles, council chambers, etc 
no doubt represent the older structures, which adorned the city during the 
times of Deva Raya I. and II , but the noble edifices which were raised in 
Nagalapur— modem Hospet— by the Princes of the second or Narasimha 
dynasty, and their aristocratic dependents, seem to have been entirely 
destroyed, so much so, that even traces of them are hardly visible Nicolo 
must teve visited Vijayanagar 20 years before Abdur Razaak and it is a 
strange drcunutance that both of these left descriptions of the dty as they 
saw it during the time of Deva Raya IL and their graphic descriptions of 
the dty, iu magnificence, power and wealth strike a grand Mow to the 
alleged subonUnation, defeat and payment of tribute by these Prinres 


to the Suhant of Culbnrga. 
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from the natives of the land about their feasts, fasts, 
customs, manners, literature, sciences and arts. Their 
religion and social rites must have been very peculiar to 
him, and his description, therefore, of what he learnt from 
his informers must be received with some degree of 
caution. The Venetian traveller thus observes— " the 
inhabitants of this region marry as many wives as they 
please, who are burnt with their dead husbands. Their 
king is more powerful than all the other kings of India. 
He takes to himself 12,000 wives, of whom 4,000 follow 
him on foot wherever he may go, and are employed 
solely in the service of kitchen. A like number, more 
handsomely equipped, ride on horseback. The remainder 
are carried by men in litters, of whom 2,000 or 3,000 are 
selected as his wives, on condition that at his death they 
should voluntarily burn themselves whiih is considered 
to be a great honor for them.”* 

Nicolo describes the car processions and other feasts 
observed, probably’ on a grand .scale in this city. He 
remarks that during a "certain time of the tear the 

* .Nicolo must li.-tte been thorouKliK iniHlcd in Iiih iniormiition about 
thene women, wliom he c.iIIh the kina’s tiives \'o kiiiK in Indi.iever 
married 10 or 12 thousand Houirn. .ilthoiiKb some of them kept rt hundred or 
two in their harem more for pleasure and dissipation th.in as law fill wives. 
Dev a Raya 11. had two patta Mabtshiesor married (|ueens and he may have 
kept a few more for pleasure Each of these queens h.td thousands of 
women attendant* on her. and this KirKc numlier, seems to have been 
mistaken by the Venetian traveller — from their itrand dress and ornaments — 
for the wives of the ruling monarchf'Kone of the inscriptions or ropper-pfate 
Krants or any oi the other records make mcntio'' of the fact of thousands of 
women burning themselves with the dead man, even thoiiRh he was a kmic. 
On the other hand, some of the inscriptions published here already, show 
that m'l, ihoiifth freely allowed !>> law, was nut resorted to liv alt classes of 
women, even including the Brahmins. (.Iqly in specMl cases women burnt 
themselves with their husbands. vJhe mfentKm, of this circumsunce in in* 
scnptions dearly proves the inference, that muSnu not common, and that 
when It was pracused, people or the sovereign made a special note of it 
by raising some monumem or memuriaL Four thousand women engaged 
in the kitchen and menial services cannot be dasaified under the of 
king's wives. They were cooks and could not have been queens. 
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Hindus carry their idols through the city, placed between 
two chariots in which are young women richly adorned 
who sing hymns to the God and accompanied by a great 
concourse of people.” He says that “ many, carried away 
by their fervour, cast themselves on the ground before the 
wheels, in order that they may be crushed to death— which 
they say is very acceptable to their God. Others making 
an incision in their side, and inserting a rope thus through 
their body, hang themselves to the chariot by way of 
ornament and thus suspended and half dead, accompany 
the idol. This kind of sacrifice they consider the best and 
most acceptable of all. 

Thrice in the year they keep festivals of special solem- 
nity. On one of these occasions the males and females of 
all ages having bathed in the nvers or the sea, clothe 
themselves in new garments and spend three entire days 
in singing, dancing and feasting On another of those 
festivals they fix up within their temples and on the out- 
side on the roofs an innumerable number of lamps of oil 
of Susimanni, which are kept burning day and night. On 
the third, which lasts nine days, they set up in all the 
highways large beams, like the masts of small ships, in the 
upper part of which are attached pieces of very beautiful 
cloth of various kinds, interwoven with gold. On the 
summit of each of these beams, each day is placed a man 
of pious aspect dedicated to religion, capable of enduring 
all things with equanimity who is to pray for the favour 
of God. These men are assailed by the people, who pelt 
them with oranges, lemons, and other odorif^erous fruits, 
all which they bear most patiently. There are also three 
other festival days, during which they sprinkle all passers- 
by, even the king and the queen themselves, with saffron 
water placed for that purpose by the wayside. This is 
received by all with much laughter.* 

* Th« tMthing and dancing <or three days must refer to Depavaii, when 
even the beggars will have an oil bath, and procure new clothing. The 
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In this city, as well as in other parts of this ezten* 
sive empire, Nicolo must have found large quantities of 
diamonds, to make him to describe about the process by 
which they were then supposed to have been gathered. 
The theory— that diamonds were found in inaccessible 
valleys, into which people managed to throw lumps of 
flesh, so that these precious stones might adhere to them, 
and then be lifted by eagles and vultures, which, when 
seated on boulders and accessible parts of the mountains 
could be frightened away and these gems may be gathered 
afterwards— held good from the earliest up to very recent 
times. Sindbad gave it in his voyages while Nicolo repeats 
the same stoi3’ in his narrative 

Yugadi or the New ^ ear's da> Ust^ only for a dai , u hen all nta) not resort 
to bathing Mr heuell says that “the first of these fesiivalH may be the 
Kanarese Ncu Ye.tr's day, which Domingo I'.ics in his Chromik asserts to 
have fallen during his visit to Vty.iy.in.-tgar on Octolier I2th ” If f’aes made 
a mistake about the names of the festivals he saw, there is stmie excuse, as 
his stay was only for u short time Hut Mr bcwell sjient the liest part of Ins 
life in India, and e*en then be does not stem to have limit tsiimnI the dales 
ut Hindu festivals The Kan.'irtsc and lelugit New Yt.ir'sil.iy, are one and 
the same, and thev 'are regulated bv the lunar movttneiits At the com- 
mencement of every cyclic year, the first d.iv is the New Year's day and it 
invariably falls in the latter part of March or the first p.irt of April There 
IS another New Year's day tailed the T.iniilian, or .Solar, and this takes 
place with the entry of the bun into the Zodiacal sign of Ariev.Mesha. 
This falls always between the 1 1th and 13th of April and very rarely it lalls on 
the 14th of that month The lighting of lamps on a large scale takes place in 
the month of Kartika, and specially it will lie so on the last day of that 
month. During the whole of that month, what is called " Kartika Deepa " 
IS even now lighted in front of the houses of almost every man The nine 
days’ festival of course stands for Mahanavami — but the description Nicolo 
gives of “ beams being ta:t up,” etc , cannot lie easily made out, and if the 
custom was then in existence, it seems to have desappeared with the dis- 
appearance of that empire The three days' fc*stival, when saffron water is 
sprinkled on all passers-by, including the roy ally, refers undoulHedly to 
Holi festival or Kamana Hunnami (full moon day devoted to the love 
god Cupid or Kama). Nicolo is not quite correct when he says it is 
saffron water. Large quantities of water are boiled with saffron, and then 
some slaked time is added to it which gives it red color. According to the 
rank of the party, rose and other sweet scented oils are added and 
quantities of this colored liquid are poured on passers-by and friends and 
relations without distinction. This custom now prevails to some extent 
qiedally among the Marwadies. 
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The direction given by Nicolo, points to the mines 
on the Krishna river, usually known as the “mines of 
Golconda." Marco Polo mentions the same mines in 
A.D. 1296. “The Hindus” says Conti, “divide the year 
into twelve months which they name after the signs of the 
Zodiac.” His observations about the Hindu idea of Euro- 
pean nations are interesting. He says that “ they (natives) 
call us Franks, and say that while they call other nations 
blind, that they themselves have two eyes, and that we 
have but one because they consider that they excel all 
others in prudence.’’* 

According to this traveller the people of Cambay used 
paper while the rest of the Indians wrote on leaves of the 
trees. The debtors, who were insolvents, were every- 
where adjudged to be the property of their creditors, and 
therefore, he says, that he found a large number of slaves. 
The numbers of people and nations in the empire of 
Vijayanagar exceed belief and “their armies consist of a 
million men and upwards ’’ Then continuing his remarks, 
he observes that “the natives of Central India make 
use of the ballislae and those machines which we call 
“bombardas,” also other warlike implements adopted for 
besieging cities. ”t 

* Mahoniedans call the Hindus “ men of darkness" , Christians call 
other nations " pagans"— those who worship false gods, hence intellectually 
blind; Chinese call themselves "celestials", while foreigners are denomi- 
nated as “ devils " About A D H36, Barbaro, wnting of his experiences 
in Tartary, says that " Cataiii told me how the chief of that Krince’s tortt 
knew well enough what the French were The Cataini have two eyes, 
and.you French have one, and whereas (turning to the Tartars who were 
with him) )ou have never a one ” 6«r p 68, " Hakluyt Travels.” 

t Slavery in the sense in which 11 is strictly understood, does not seem 
to have existed at any time in India, although the debtors, who had 
greater scruples of conscience then than they possess now, for discharging 
their liabibties, were made to serve directly or indirectly under their 
exacting creditors. This form of slavery exists all over the world m some 
shape or other, as the poorer classes of people struggling for existence, with 
lar^ families dependent upon them, can ill-aSoid to disobey the orders 
of thetr more fortunate creditors and whether we call it "davery” or 
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The description of the city by Abdur Razaak is vivid 
and it represents the true feelings of an intelligent foreign 
traveller at the sight of scenes which were utterly new to 

“ independence" in our dictionaries the fact remains the same and the 
poor man, with a heavy domestic burden on him, continues to be the real 
sieve of his empioyer or money-lender and condescends to do menial and 
degrading work, which he would hardly even think of, if he had the 
bare competence The enormous “strikes" of the labouring classes in 
the present age can only ha\e one explanation, and they simply prove, 
that the oppressed poor— when the t)Tanny reaches an acute state— resort 
to their effort of freeing themselves from the real bonds of slavery, thrown 
around them by godless and greedy capitalists. This situation is more 
painful now than it was before from the fact that the present slave, feels his 
slavery bitterly under the impression that he is legally a free man, while 
the former slaves resigned themselves to their fate, since it was considered 
their lot to work fur others and felt little or no degradation from it The 
statements of Nicolu are ably confirmed by the diaries of Abdur Kauak. 

The palm leaves are commonly used even to-day for writing purposes 
in Southern India, <iiid there are found volumes of very old leaves 
preserved in several libraries, whose ages may be counted by hundreds 
and thousands of years. But pa|)«.r seems to have been in use also in 
India from very early times Writing of these ballistae, Mr Sewell says, 
“the stone balls generally made of i|uartrose granite, which are so often 
found in the country about VijayaiMgar on the sites of old forts were 
probably intended to lie projected from these weajxms. 1 hey are often 
called cannon balls, but could hardly have lieen fired from the guns as 
they would have broken up under the discharge and have seriously 
injured the piece" in one of my wanderings among the bills round j 
Anagondi, I lust my way and had to go jumping (rum boulder to boulder 
like the ancestors of Huxley’s mankind, with my guide, who got greatly 
confounded by the fear that we might have " some cordial meeting” with 
any one of the “ wild" denizens, who arc so fond of human flesh After 
three or four hours fruitless wandenng from rock to rock we got- into a 
large cave where there were hundreds of thousands of cannon balls of ‘ 
various descriptions and an unusually large number of human bones. ] 
could make no histoncal guess then, beyond the fact that a large garrison 
m charge of these balls probably perished there or that the dead and 
the dying were thrown into it in some bloody engagemenL With the 
greatest difficulty and with an abundant suj>ply of scratches all over 
the body, we were able to descend on the side of Pampasarovar after 
a fruitless and painful wandering for nearly 10 hours. Of course, we did 
not make another attempt to identify the cave where these cannon beUsu 
arete found, lest we should pass into the category of our bygone aneeM^ 

1 also saw many stone balls all through my jumpa Some of these caves 
are of enormous dhnensions and probably were used to jaigge 

bodies of troops and ammunitions. 
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him and which he witnessed with his own eyes, and heard 
with his own ears. Abdur Razaak was admitted into the 
service of Shah Rukh (King of Persia) and in A.H. 845 
(A.D. 1441) he was sent on an important mission to the 
Prince of the kingdom whose capital was Vijayanagar. 
M. Quartremere referring to Abdur Razaak's diaries (in 
the XIV. Vol. of “Extraits Desman u scripts”), says “that 
it is incontestably one of the most curious and veracious 
histoiies that has been written in any of the Eastern 
languages." Abdur Razaak set out from Herat in January, 
A.D. 1442. He remained for several months at Muscat, 
where he drolly describes that “ the heat was so intense 
that the marrow boiled in the bones, and the metal of their 
swords melted like wax ’’ After a favourable voyage he 
arrived at Calicut, where he speaks in terms of commen- 
dation of the honesty of the people and the facilities of 
commerce. He does not admire the personal appearance 
of the natives who seemed to him “to resemble devils 
rather than men." He goes on to say “ these devils were 
all black and naked, having only a piece of cloth tied 
around their middle, holding in one hand a shining javelin 
and in the other a buckler of bullock hide • 

* Langles published a collection of soyages in A D 1798 in uhich the 
diary of Abdur Razaak appeared M Querard proses that he was guilty 
of literary fraud. M. Audifeiret proves beyond doubt that the voyage of 
Abdur Razaak was taken entirely from a French translation made by 
M. Galland (the celebrated translator of the " Arabian Nights Entertain- 
ments”) from a history of Shah Rukh and the other descendants of Timur 
written by the same Abdur Razaak. Two copies of this are in the 
“National Library of Paris." Compare the impressions of a European 
now Just landing for the first time at Madras or any one of the seaports and 
aedng the black and raggedly dressed coolies and boatsmen, with those 
of Abdur Razaak Six centuries of progression and dtilisation seem to 
have made no change either in the complexion of these coolies or their 
dreas. The Javelins and budders alone seem to have disappeared with 
the changes effected in the political situation. At Calicut the Persian 
ambassador resided lor about six months and then went to Vijayanagar 
at the call of Deva Raya IL 
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Abdur Razaak has a knack in writing his diaries and 
the story of his visit to this great capital must be told by 
himself in his own inimitable style. He begins thus: — "On 
a sudden a man arrived who brought me the intelligence 
that the King of Bidjanagar, who holds a powerful empire 
and a mighty dominion under his sway had sent him to 
the Sumeri, as delegate charged with a letter, in which he 
desirfd that he would send on to him the ambassador of 
His Majesty the happy Khakhan (the King of Persia). 
Although the Sumeri is not subject to the laws of the King 
of Bidjanagar, he nevertheless pays him respect and stands 
extremely in fear of him, since if what is said is true, the 
latter Prince has in his dominions 300 ports each of which 
IS equal to Calicut and on terra firma his territories comprise 
a space of three months’ journey." He left Calicut accord- 
ingly and went to Mangalore by sea " which formed the 
frontier of the kingdom of Bidjanagar.” After a stay of 
a couple of days there, " he journeyed inland, passing many 
towns, and amongst them a place where he saw a small but 
wond erful t emple made qf hcoiize." “ At length," Abdur 
Razaak says, “ I came to a mountain whose summit reached 
the skies Having left this mountain and this forest behind 
me, 1 reached a town called Belour, the houses of which 
were like palaces and where there was a temple with 
exquisite sculpture "* 

* Sir H Elliot, as well as .Mr 5)ewell, seems to have fallen Into error 
rcRardinR Abdur Razaak's “ Belour " Mr. .Sewell says " the place alluded 
to was prolMbly Bednur,” p 88, “ F E.” Elliot considers it as Bidrur. The 
present travels refer to the year A.D 1443. Bednur, or Nagar, was 8n 
insignificant village then which came to prominence, about the year 
A.D 164a "It was originally a small village," says Mr. Rice, "called 
Biduru Halil or bamboo village, and contained a temple of Nilkanta, the 
property of a Brahmin— about A.D 1640, under the name of Bktrur or 
Bednur, it became the capital of the Keladi Chiefs who transferred the seat 
of their government hither from Ikkeii” Being m the direct course of 
trade it rapidly increased in sue and importance until there was a prospect 
of the bouses reachmg the number of one hundred thousand which would 
entitle it to be called a Nagara. The walls were eight nulea in drenm- 
ference and had 10 gates. The famous Sivappa Naik who ruled fraio 
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Abdur Razaak reached the capital about the end of 
April A.D, 1443, and he thus describes his first impres- 
sions “ The King sent a numerous cortege to meet us and 
appointed us a very handsome house for our residence. 
His dominion extends from the frontier of Serendib to the 
extremities of the country of Gulburga (from the Krishna 
to Cape Comorin). One sees there more than a thousand 
elephants, in their size resembling mountains and in their 
form resembling devils. The troops amount in number 
to II lacs. One might seek in vain throughout the whole 
of Hindustan a more absolute Sat,— for the monarchs of 
this country bear the title of Sot. The city of Bidjanagar 
is such that the pupil of the eye has never seen a place 

A.D 164B to 1660 who helped the fallen Vijayanagar monarch Sri Ranga 
Raya at a later period, had greatly added to ita importance and the whole 
waa destroyed by Hyder Ah, who earned away about 20 crores of rupees 
as booty, which helped him a great deal in strengthening his shaky political 
position at that time It would tbe absurd, therefore, to identify B^nur as 
Abdur Rasaak’s Belour Even in its grandest days, Bednur never con- 
tained any temple “ with such exquisite sculpture,” as Abdur Kazaak says. 
Abdur Razaak certainly seems to have visited Belour, in the Hassan 
District, where there is a splendid temple built bv Dekkana Chan under 
the famous Hoysala King Vishnu Varadhana. Step 61, Chap. V 

The Vijayanagar Princes seem to ha\e taken a " peculiar interest in 
the province of Ralam (which included Belur) and to have made great 
efforts to colonise it Every encouragement was given to settlers of all 
castes by granting them land at little or no rent ” Later, all the west of 
this District was bestowed with adjoining tracts above and below the 
ghauts upon Veena Ramappa, a court musician at Vijayanagar After a 
period Ramappa abdicated, and the province of Balani, yeilding a revenue 
of three lacs of juigodas, was in AD 1397, made over by the rulers of 
Vijayanagar to Singappa Naick, one of their jtenerals, and son of an 
old Pollgar, named Mancha Ayyappa Naick. Belur was therefore a 
grand dty in the 12th and 13th centuries, and must have been equally so 
during the middle of the ISth century. We have already referr^ to the 
restoration of the “golden kalasas” on tbe Chennakesava temple and 
therefore the Persian ambassador must have been equally struck by the 
grandeur of the place and the excellent sculpture of its temple 8e* p 2U 
and 216 and tbe inscription dated A.D 1387. 

The mountains near Bednur are not so high as the Bahabudan range 
whidi are about 28 milea from Behir. Although now much in ruins Belur 
presents a very picturesque appearance both from its possession of this 
aj^taadkl temple, and abo from its geogr^iliical sftuatkm. 
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like it, and the ear of intelligence has never been informed 
that there existed anything to equal it in the world. It is 
built in such a manner that seven citadels and the same 

The temple of brcmie he refers to must have been reaHy a wo n der fu l 
one. Rasaak says that “ it is an equilateral square of about 10 fhss in lensUi 
and breadth and S in height It is entirely formed of cast bronae. It has 
four estrades, upon that in the front stands a human figure of great siw made 
of gold— its eyes are formed of rubies, placed so artistically that the statue 
seems to look at you The whole is worked with wonderful delicacy and 
perfection.” “ After passing this temple 1 came each day to some dty or 
populous towa" In p. 254 we have seen that Mangalore contained the 
Navy of the Vijayanagar Rayas under an admiral there. Rasaak says that 
Mangalore formed the “ frontier of the King of Bidjanagar and that the 
bronae temple referred to nas at a distance of three paraaanga from 
Mangalore (about 10 miles). The sentence that “ After pasMng this temple 
I came each day to some dty or populous town ” is pregnant with poiitiail 
and social meaning. Razaak could not have travelled more than 15 or M 
miles a day, and when he found “ very populous towns or cities *’ within 
these distances it gives us a clear idea of the vast amount of population 
living in the country and the large dues which were found at short distances 
from each other. Speaking of the Belour temple, he says that it is “ so lofty 
as to be visible at a distance of many parasangs. It would be impossiMe 
to descnbe such a building without being suspected of exaggeration. All 
the ground of the temple parterre, all the environs of this place of delight 
are paved with polished stones joined together with so much delicacy and 
skill that they seem to form but one single slab of stone and look like a 
fragment of the sky. In the middle of this platform rises a building 
composed of a cupola stone formed of blue stones and terminating in a 
point So great a number of pictures and figures had been drawn by the 
pen and the penal that it would be impossible in the space of a month to 
sketch it all upon damask or uffeta. From the bottom of the building to 
the top, there is not a hand’s breadth to be found uncovered with pahiting 
after the manner of the Franks. All the other buildings, great and small, 
are covered with paintings and sculptures of extreme delicacy.” Rasaak 
says that “devotional exercises were held in this temple both in the 
mornings and evenings." He further observes referring to the inhabitants 
of Belur “ that they have rents and pensions assigned to them on this 
temple.” In the faw of this clear des^pdon Sir H. Elliot and Mr. Sewell, 
make an ill-founded guess that it is Redimr that the Persian ambassador 
refers to, a town that came into existence only two centuries afterwards, 
Belur is a town of remote antiquity and was the Velapuri of the Sanskrit 
writers. There are mines of sapfdiires, dose to a villive called BelvatB, 
which is about It or 15 miles from Belur, and the stone quarries oootaia 
fine specimens of g re en stones. The bine stones r e fer red to most have 
been taken from these. Hoysaias bad done much to beautify and earidi 
Behir, and the Vi ja y anagar Princes, out of respect for those great sove- 
reigns, granted liberal sums to keep tip Its temple worship and gr an de ur. 
to* 
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number of walls enclose each other. Around the first 
citadel are stones of the height of a man, one-half of which 
is sunk in the ground, while the other half rises above it. 
These are fixed one beside the other in such a manner 
that no horse or foot soldier could boldly or with ease 
approach the citadel.* 

Mr. Sewell makes the following g^ess : “ I'he first wall 
must have been, that on the neck between the two hills 
south-west of Hospet." This must have been beyond the 
grand bund which Krishna Deva Raya raised. “After 
being received at this entrance gate Kazaak must have 
passed down the slope through ‘ cultivated fields, houses 
and gardens ’ to the entrance of Hospet, where the second 

*Mr. Sewell in mutaken when he fia>ii that “I believe that they 
(atonea) have now disappeared ” When I drove with the Raja to Sangapur, 
about 8 miles from Anagondi, north-east, we had to get down from the 
tonga for over a mile in order to cross the plain which contained these 
atones fixed fur preventing the use of cavalry These are called Kuduray 
Datu Kallu or " stones to prevent the jumps of horse ” 

They must have been really formidable for foreign horse, as any 
approach to the citadels would expose them to the strung fire from the 
batteries, and put them to jp’eat confusion and loss. Paes, who visited 
Vijayanagar during the time of Krishna Deva Raya, speaks thus of this 
system of city defence He sa)8 "and there is yet another defence made 
in the following manner. Certain pointed stones of great height are fixed 
in the ground as high as a man's breast , they are in breadth a lance shaft 
and half with the same distance between them and the great wall.” 

Mr, Sewell says “ that the position of these seven walls and gates have 
long been a puxale to me." He is partly right. The reader of Vijayanagar 
history must remember that the grand street of jialaces mention^ by the 
Portuguese travellers has entirely disappeared. The village called Daroia 
(a railway station) means that it formed the principal entrance to the great 
dty and it is about 10 or IS miles from Vijay-anagar. Darwaja in Urdu 
means "a gate.” Another village called Thuranagallu (also a railway 
station) represented probably the outermost limits of this extensive metro- 
polis. Thorana and Kallu are Kanarese words, meaning two stone pillars, 
acraas which green mango leaves or other flowers were hung by way of 
honour and welcomC when the Princes entered the city either after their 
victories or after their long tours. The ploughs of the busy cuhivators, and 
the pkkaxea of the house builders, worked through the long period of 6ve 
c en t u rie s have certainly removed many traces of these seven Unas of 
iortifleations which were aaen by the Persian ambasandor during his vWl 
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line of fortification barred the way, and since that town 
was not then thickly populated, the same features would 
meet bis eye till he passed a third line of wall on the north 
side of that town." This will be about a mile north of 
Hospet probably enclosing the famous Ananthana Gudi, 
the dome of which is peculiarly constructed. “From this 
point the houses became thicker, probably forming a long 
street, with shops on either side of the road leading thence 
to the capital. The fourth line of wall with a strong gate- 
way' is to be seen on the south of the present village of 
Malapanagudi, where several remains of old buildings 
exist, and notably a handsome stone well, once probably 
belonging to the country house of some noble or chief 
officer. The fifth line is on the north of Malapanagudi, 
and here the great gateway still stands, though the wall 
is much damaged and destroyed The sixth line is passed 
just to the south of the Kamalapur tank. The .seventh or 
inner line is the great wall still to be seen in fairly good 
repair north of that village This last surrounded the 
palace and the government buildings; the space enclosed 
(by this line) measuring roughly a mile from north to 
south and two miles and-a-quarter from east to west,”* 

* Just to the south of Kamalapur may be seen a strong fort wall with 
high batteries. This must have been the outer wall of the palace 
enclosure These are the lines of defences on the south of Vilayanagar. 
On the north or the Thungabhadra side, may be seen first the wall which 
is just to the north of Kamalapur, second a line of stone wall about a mile 
from It, which continues, into the adjacent hills, and must have constituted 
a strong defence for approaching from the Kampili side The third wail 
is that which contains the gateway leading to Thalwar Ghatta from 
whence the people had to cross over to the Anagondi side Close to the 
northern bank of the ThungaMiadra there is a fort wall, with battlements 
at intervals. Before we approach the present village of Anagondi, we 
have to pass two more lines of fortifications whose gateways still stand to 
mark thetr former grandeur and position. On the north of Anagondi is a 
strong stone wall with batteries, connecting the two ranges of hills, wfaidi 
enclose Anagondi Then posiing northwards one cones across three nwn 
lines of strong masonry walls. All these must have made the |daoe quite 
impevisble- >< tlie cowardly Vijayanagar Princes, after the battk ^ 
TaHkota, had simply dosed the fort gates, and allowed the M s ho nsd an s 
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The outer citadel is described as a fortress of round 
shape, built on the summit of a mountain and constructed 
of stones and lime. It had very " solid gates, the guards 
of which were constantly at their post, and examined 
everything with severe inspection." Mr. Sewell remarks 
that “the guards at the gates were doubtless the officers 
entrusted with the collection of the octoroi duties. Sir 
H. Elliot's translation (IV. 124) adds to the passage as 
quoted the words ‘ they collect the jizyat or taxes.’ This 
system of collecting octoroi dues at the gates of principal 
towns lasted till recent days, having only been abolished 
by the British Government.” • 

Razaak says that the “ seventh fortress is placed in 
the centre of others, and occupies an area ten times larger 
than the market-place in the city of Herat and is to the 

to reduce them, the task would have been utterly impossible and the 
combined Mahomedans, who were never united in Iwnds of cordial friend* 
ship or mutual sympathy or trust, would have certainly quarrelled, before 
they bad made any progress, in theu- siege of these impregnable lines, 
and the history of Vijayanagar would have been quite different Their 
headlong flight, without making the slightest pretence of defence, with 
inexhaustible resources under their command, is simply unaccountable 
and proves that when national destinies are closed, its rulers get panic- 
stricken, and abandon themselves to utter destnicuon by an irresistible 
fate, which defies all attempts at any reasonable explanation. A small 
garrison inside this impregnable fortress, would have been able to keep at 
bay a powerful army of the enemy for many months. The Fates seem 
to have ordained otherwise. The handsome well Mr Sewell refers to u 
called in Kannada fleli Bhavi which admiu of two interpretations. A tradi- 
tion says that it was built by a nobleman for his Snisy or “ daiKing girt,” 
while another account declares that it is or the “ winding welL" 

XMfe well is a fine specimen of architecture and contains in the winding 
^hts of steps, aocommodauon for pleasure^eekers and jolly folks. The 
slabs of atones are joined tyith extreme delicacy and artistic skill 

^Mr. SewcU seems toTiave had no practical experience of these matters. 
The system of collecting , octoroi dues at the gates of principal cities has 
•never been entirely aboHshed by the present Government A traveller 
&N| only tergo to Delhi, Cahore, Beiares, Allahabad, Rai^lore, and other 
U^ortant dties in ImSa to see if these remarks are correct In Hyderabad 
aai^ of the NMve States, the karodgin is a regular soorce of 
MMnce..tdr'tSe hflpleM vtahor. This se ems to he a grievance wMioiit 

nrtMri ; 
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north and contains the palace of the King. The dkttance 
between the opposite gates of the outer fortresses north 
and south is two parasangs and the same east to west* 
The space which separates the first fortress from the 
second and up to the third, is filled with cultivated fields 
and with houses and gardens. In the space from the third 
to the seventh one meets a numberless crowd of people, 
many shops and a bazaar. By the King's palace are 
four bazaars placed opposite each other. On the north 
is the portico of the palace of the RaL Above each bazaar 
is a lofty arcade with a magnificent gallery’, but the 
audience hall of the King's palace is elevated above all the 
rest The bazaars are extremely long and broad. Roses 
are sold everywhere. These people could not live without 
roses and they look upon these as quite as necessary as 
food. Each cla.ss of men belonging to each profession has 
shops contiguous the one to the other. The jewellers 
sell publicly in the bazaars pearls, rubies, emeralds, and 
diamonds. In this agreeable locality as well as in the 
King's palace, one sees numerous running streams and 
channels formed of chiselled stone, polished and smooth.f 
■ Parasang seems to be equal to about three^ndsffatilf or (our miles. 
Thus the distance Razaak mentions, ** between the opposite gates o( the 
outer fortress north and south will be about seven or eight miles. ” 
Refemng to the “ extremely long and broad bazaars," Mr. Sewell observes 
that " the Pansupan Bazaar along the road leading from the palace gale 
to the Anagondi gate on the river, must 
another road lined with shops, leading from the 
inner enclosure, northwards to the great Hampi 
gate of the palace proper these roads would 
and would form four separate bazaars or 
porticoes are now not in existence, but the 
east from the Hampi temple will show 
those days. This last street alone is 
t Remains of water canals can be 
Peril. " Sir H. ElUot’s translatkm says 
a fortjniUUred halL" Most of these 
stroyed by the Mahomedans and it isdifficnlt 
by Umsb early travellers. Hakhiyst’s 
the great endosnre, whidi lies to the west oi 
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On the left of the King's portico rises the Divankhana 
(the council house), which is extremely large and looks 
like a palace. In front of it is a hail, the height of which 
is above the stature of a man, its length 30 ghvu and its 
breadth 10. In it is placed the Dufterkhana (the archives) 
and here sit the scribes. The writing of this people is of 
two kinds. In one they write their letters with a keiUm, 
(pen) of iron upon a leaf of Indian nut fcocoanut) which is 
two ghwt in length and two fingers in breadth. In the 
second kind of writing they blacken a white surface, they 
then take a soft stone which they cut like a halam and 
which they used to form the letters. This stone leaves 
on the black surface a white color which lasts a very long 
time and this kind of writing is held in high estimation.* 

Mr SevreU tMyA “ that the lofty walls with watch towers at the angles which 
surround the enclosure referred to would be just such as might be 
supposed to have been erected for the protection of the ro>al archives and 
offices of the kingdom— the Divankhana If so, the hall in front would 
be the structure . . called the ‘ concert hall ’ This hall would be the 

usual working office of the Minister and his colleagues.” Mr Sewell does 
not seem to have guessed correctly. Razaak says “it is extremely large 
and looks like a palace,” and makes the hall in front "90 feet by 90 feet,” 
and gives It a height “ above the stature of a man ” The present hall is 
two-stoned and therefore could not have been the one referred to. Besides 
It IS not so long. Ofisi in Urdu means roughly a yard or three feel. 
Dannaik is a corruption of “ Danda Naicka” or the Chief who deals out 
punishments, or who is in charge of the army— a commander It is difficult 
to understand why the Dannaik should have been a eunuch Tchobdars 
are what may be termed as “ orderlies” now, but armed dunng those days 
with the usual weapons of military men. 

• It Is the palm leaves which were used then, and whidi are etmi now 
commonly us^ in Southern India. The other material is thus prepared. 
They-take fresh white cloth and apply to it certain black stuff, which leaves 
a cl^ black surface on which they write with the white pot-stone pencils. 
This te technically called in Kanaiese “ Kadatha Pustuka" and speamens 
of which are even now largely found in use in small moffnsil stations. I 
do not know if Rasaak is right in saying that the letters impressed on the 
palm leaves are not so lasting as those on the Kadatha leaves. Ihe 
reality se ems to be quite the contrary. There must have been some error 
in the Hakhiyat’s English translation. The selling of large quantities of 
valuable pearls and gems in public streets speaks volumes in favour of 
pidka arrangeancnts and the v^pw of the ruling Princes. 
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In the middle of this palace upon an high estrade, is 
seated an eunuch called the Daiang, who alone presides 
over the Divan. At the end of the hall stand Tchobdars 
(hussars) drawn up in line. The Divan or Dannaik 
settles people’s affairs and hears their petitions. There is 
no appeal against his decision. After concluding busi* 
ness the Dannaik passes through seven doors to the 
palace, and entering into the last alone makes his report 
to the King. Behind the King's palace are the house and 
hall allotted to the Daiang. To the left of the said palace 
is the Darabkhana or the Mint.* 

In this country they have three kinds of money made 
of gold mixed with alloy-one called "varaha," weighs 
about one “ mithakal," equivalent to two dinars ; the 
second called “ pertab" is half of the first ; the third called 
“ fanain" is one*tentli of the last-mentioned coin Of these 
coins the fanam (hana in Canarese) is the most useful. 
They cast in pure silver a coin which is the sixth of the 
fanam called “tar." A copper coin worth one-third of a 
“ lar" IS called “ djital." According to the practice adopted 
in this empire all the provinces at a fixed period bring 
their gold to the Mint. If any man receive from the Divan 
an allowance in gold he has to be paid by the “ Darab- 
khana.’’ The soldiers receive their pay every four months 
and no payment is ever made by draft upon the revenues 
of any province t 

* Mr Sewell says that “ Abdur Razaak’s description looks as if he was 
sUnding at the gate of the palace looking eastwardit." But I am inclined 
to think that he stood with his face north-east rather than to the east from 
the palace gate. One who sunda now near ** Mahamavami Diblw " 
or tite high stone structure near the old palaces, sees this grand enctoeore 
more to the north than to the east. The bazaar referred to behind the 
Mint was about 300 by SO yards and roust have looked very grand indeed 
during those days with noble edifices on both sides, wHh palace boUdlngs 
in frant, and with rocky hills on ail «des covered whb habitatiowi and 
temples of various descriptions. 

tThis description reveals much important Informatioa They had 
gold, silver and copper coins in circnlatioa and they had pienty of gold— 
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This empire contdns so great a population that it 
svould be impossible to give an idea of it without entering 
into extreme details. In the King’s palace are several cells 
like basins filled with bullion forming one mass. All the 
inhabitants of this country both high and low, down to the 
workmen in the bazaar, wear pearis or rings set with 
precious stones in their ears, on their necks, on their 
arms, on the upper part of the hand and on the fingers, 
Opposite the Divankhana is the house of the elephants. 
Although this monarch possess a considerable number of 
elephants in his dominions, the largest of these animals 
are kept near the palace in the interior of the first and 
the second fortress. The King possesses one white ele- 
phant of an extremely great size, on whose body are 
scattered here and there grey spots like freckles. Every 
morning, this elephant is led out before the King and the 
sight of him seems to act as a happy omen. The elephants 
of the palace are fed upon kitcheri and they take food 
twice a day. Each elephant has a separate compartment, 
the walls of which are extremely solid and the r^f 
composed of strong pieces of wood.* 

which mutt have come to them every year in enormous quanthies. This 
certainly pre-suppoaes excellent mininx industries m India and other 
countries. Payments seem to have been made on the Mint offices, which 
mutt have had two departments— the coining and paying branches. The 
accounts were made simple by giving drafts only on ffie Huzur treasury- 
no drafts were made on provincial governments. A “ varaha" would be 
about four rupees and “pertab" worth about two rupees. A “fanam" 
would then be about six annas, and the silver ctnn “ Ur” was valued at 
about one anna. The copper com '*d}ital” was one-third of an anna, or 
what is called in Kanarese a “ duddu.” 

*Tlm a deacription oi the way for catching elephants is given by 
Raaaak,' srho breathes sooie originality among those people He says 
** that on the road Uken tqr the animal when be goes to drink, they dig a 
trench and cower it over very Hghtiy. When an elephant falls into it, two 
or three days are allowed to elapse before anybody approaches him. 
Then a man OQmea and strikes hta aeveFal blows with a stick wen 
apidied. Upon thte another man shows himaelf and violently drives away 
the man who itnick die blows and seising his slide burls it a great way oS. 
After wfakb hq throws aoow food to the efopbam and goes away. Ifor 
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Abdur Razaak says that "even the sovereigns of 
Hindustan Uke part in hunting the elephant They resMin 
a whole month or even more in a desert or in the jungles 
and when they have taken any of these aniiftsj *, they 
feel greatly proud of their ‘shikari.’ The merchants 
who trade in elephants go to seek them in the Island of 
Ceylon and export them to different countries, where they 
sell them according to the tariff which varies with their 
height.* 

" Opposite the Mint is the house of the governor where 
are stationed 12,000 soldiers on guard. Behind the Mint 
is a sort of bazaar, which is more than 300 gkua in length 
and more than 20 in breadth On two sides are ranged 
houses and forecourts ; in front of them are erected, instead 
of benches (kitm), several lofty seats, constructed of 
beautiful stone. On the two sides of the avenue formed by 
the chambers are represented figures of lions, panthers, 
tigers and other animals. All are so well drawn and their 
movements are so natural in appearance, that you would 
think these animals were alive, t 

aeveral dayn this process is skitfuHy repeated Before long the airimal 
becomes very fnendly with the latter individual, who by degrees appraaches 
the elephant and offers hun fruits fur which this anim^ is known to have a 
special liking. He then scratches him and mbs him and the elephant, won 
over by this means, submits without resisUnce and allows a chah) to be 
passed round his neck." Compare modem kbedda operatioos with tboae 
detailed by Raxaak. 

* Razaak's diaries are wonderfully confirmatory of the inaafptlona 
which hate been discovered about these Princes. Deva Raya IL was 
specially called Ga)a Btntmimrm or hunter of elephants and Raaaak ateply 
repeats what the ssmsai say. 

t It is highly interesting to note the powers of keen observation Abdnr 
Raaaak possessed If these " lions, panthers, tigers and other a n l m n lf ** 
eahibhed movements of limbs, which gave them a real lifelike appasraaoa^ 
then certainly the skill of the artifkers who could oonstruct novlag and 
turning pavilions of five or seven stones high, and design ardfidal a nhn a l a, 
whh such animated appearances, must have been very wooderfuL Noaa 
ct our present civilised nations, has yet produced such nsagnifirmt sped* 
mens of design and srorkmanship. “Kurai” rongUy means fat Urdu 
lUce gQ cbsif. 
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I • Thrones and chairs are placed on the platforms and 
Che courtesans seat themselves thereon, bedecked in gems 
■ltd fine raiment. They are all extremely young and of 
perfect beauty.” Then the ambassador goes on to say 
that “ the guards have it assigned to them as a duty to 
make themselves acquainted with every event which occurs 
within the fortresses. If any article is lost or stolen by 
thieves it is their place to report it, if not they are bound 
to make it good."* 

Abdur Razaak had been allowed to take up his abode 
in a lofty house, which had been prepared for his use, on 
the ist Mohurram (ist May, A.D. 1443). was highly 
pleased with the spacious accommodation and the rich 
supplies the Court had arranged for him during his stay. 
He goes on by observing that '* one day some messengers 
sent from the palace of the King came to seek me, and at 
the close of the same day 1 presented myselt at Court and 
offered for the monarch’s acceptance, four beautiful horses 
and some I'okouzof Damask and satin. The Prince was 
seated in a hall sui rounded by the most imposing attri- 
butes of State. Right and left of him stood a numerous 
crowd of men arranged in a circle. The King was dressed 
in a robe of green satin, around his neck he wore a collar 
composed of pearls of beautiful water and other splendid 
gems. He had an olive complexion, his frame was thin 
and he was rather tall ; on the cheeks might be seen a 
slight down, but there was no beard on his chin t 

*Thts in a nystem of Police administration in abich nothing can be 
lost without their knowledge. If any article was musing they had to make 
good the loss. It was, therefore, in their own interests that the guards had 
to be specially vigilant so that they may not suffer by their carelessness. 
These soldiers probably were semi-military as they had to keep an eye on 
every important evem which trwn^ired within the fort walls, and also 
(letect the offenders. This large number of soldiers close to the palace, 
shows its extent and the huge population the city must have contained. 

* It has been pointed out that Deva Raya II. must have been young 
at the time of aaceading the throne and that be was x-ery ably aatisted by 
his uncle Harihara. He was already on the throne for ffO years, an 
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The expression of his countenance was exttemeiy 
pleasing. On being led into the presence of this monarch 
I bowed my head three times. The Prince received me 
with interest and made me take my seat very near hiOR 
When he took the august letter of the Emperor (Persia) he 
handed it to the interpreter, and said “ my heart is truly 
delighted to sec that a great king has been pleased to 
send me an ambassador ” Razaak then .says that 500 pieces 
oi gold, a sabre, decked with gems, betel leaves and nuts, 
and some quantity of camphor were presented to him by 
Deva Raya II. and received his pei mission to go home.” 
Twice in a week at the close of the day the King sent for 
him and put questions to him representing his majesty 
the happy Khakhan On each occasion the author (Abdur 
Razaak) received a purse of gold, a packet of betel and 
some camphor On one occasion the King said to him by 
his interpreter, "your monarchs invite an ambassador and 
receive him to their tables. As you and we may not eat 
together this purse full of gold is the ' feast ’ we give to 

probiil)ly was about 35 or 40 >fars at the tune Abdur Razaak waa peraon* 
ally introduced The India Ollicc cop) says " he waa exceedinxly young." 
On this Mr 5iewell ventures a guv'*’* that prohalily the “peraonage" to 
whom Razaak was introduced "could hardly ha\-e been Deva Raya 11." 
Razaak saw him in the evening and that from a respectable distance, 
when Deva Raya II was seated on the " throne of extraordinary size." 
Many of the Vijayanagar Pnnees probably had no beard, and Deva 
Raya 11 may have had a face with slight hair on his cheeks. Razaak 
could not have committed such a great blunder as to confound any 
one of the Princes, with the King specially as he remained many momhs 
in this royal aty', and had numerous opportunilies to see the Emperor, 
both when he was introduced as well as when Deva Raya II. rode on 
his horse Hakluyat translates the name of the festival as " Mahanadi” 
and Elliot “MahanawL" The descri|ition and details show that it may 
have been Mahanavami which generally falls in October and which fell la 
that year in October or some other festival which was specially celebrated 
on political considerations. 

Mr. Sewell has not shown on what authority be contidera that the 
New Year's day was celebrated at Vifeyanagar on the 1st of Kertika 
(November). Taking a false premises be tries to support it by a kwg 
afxumenb «.# p. 88. “ F. E." 



an ainbaasador.” Rataak then describes the properties of 
betel leaf and nut, and explains that “in Hindustan the 
greater part of the country of the Arabs and the kingdom 
of Ormuz an extreme fondness prevails for this leaf which 
in fact deserves its reputation.* 

If report speaks truly, the number of the Princesses 
and concubines amounts to 700. “Two women never 
inhabit the same house, and each has a separate mainte- 
nance. As soon as a beautiful girl is found in any part of 
the kingdom, when the consent of her father and mother is 
obtained, she is conducted with great pomp to the harem. 
She enjoys the highest consideration, although no stranger 
is allowed to see her.” The establishment for these women 
must have bfren very costly and the number of servants 
must have been counted by thousands. The sovereigns 
obtained the “consent of the parents," thereby proving 
beyond doubt, the absence of the royal lust and tyranny, 
and the violence which characterised the capture of hand- 
some girls by sovereigns of other nations and countries. 

Abdur Razaak who was present at a grand festival in 
the city, gives a glowing account of the festivities he 
witnessed. He observes “that in pursuance of orders 
issued by the King of Bidjanagar, the generals and 
principal personages from all parts of his empire which 
extends over a space of three months journey presented 

* Then be uyi Homething about the manner of eating thu leaf. “ They 
bruise a portion of supan and put it in the mouth Moistening a betel leaf 
together with a grain of chalk they rub the one upon the other, roll them 
together and place diem in the mouth. The) use four or five leas-es at a 
time and chew them. This bnghlena the countenance and gix-es it a color, 
causes an intoxication similar to that of wine, appeases hunger, exates 
appetite in those who are satiated, it removes the disagreeable smell from 
the mouth and strengthens the teeth It is impossible to express bow 
strengthening it is and how much it excites to pleasure.” Then he 
oonaideni that the large harem the King has, may ” be due to the proper- 
ties of thb plant" In Hindu medical works this leaf has been idven 14 
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themselves at the palace. They brought with them a 
thousand elephants resembling the waves of a tronUed 
sea which were covered with brilliant armour and with 
castles magpiihcently adorned in which were jugglers and 
artificers. On the trunks and ears of these animals had 
been drawn with cinabar and other substances, extra- 
ordinary pictures and figures of wonderful beauty, when 
the chiefs of the army with the eminent personages and 
learned Brahmins from each province, as well as the 
elephants, were collected at the appointed time of the 
palace. During three consecutive days in the month of 
Rajah, the vast space of land magnificently decorated, in 
which the enormous elephants were congregated together, 
presented the appearance of the waves of the sea ; or 
of that compact mass of men which will be assembled 
together at the day of the resurrection. Over this magnifi- 
cent space were erected numerous pavilions to the height 
of three, four, or even five stories covered from top to 
bottom with numerous figures in relief. 'I'hey represented 
everything that the imagination can picture—meii, wild 
beasts, birds and animals of every kind, down to flies and 
gnats. Everything was drawn with extraordinary skill 
and delicacy. Some of these pavilions were arranged in 
such a manner that they could turn rapidly round and 
present a new face; at each moment a new chamber or 
a new hull presented itself to the view. In the front of 
this place rose a palace with nine pavilions magnificently 
ornamented, in the ninth the King’s throne was set up. 
In the seventh was allotted a place to the humble author 
of this narrative Between the palace and the pavilions 
in an extremely beautiful situation were large numbers of 
musicians and story-tellers * 

• Monardis usually sit on the throne on the Vijaya Dasami, the teiidl 
day of the Mahaaavami and all the gods m the town, as well as the people, 
go to “ Bunni" and worship that tree and take some leaves from it This 
was the tree in which Arjuna, the most famous of the Paadevas, kept Us 
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There were numberless performances given by 
jugglers who displayed elephants marvellously trained. 
They execute some feats of skill which are quite wonderful. 
As regards the training of the elephants, Razaak speaks 
in a tone of great admiration. He observes that “ they 

anns, when they went to serve under Virata tueofutlo. The three days’ 
festival mentioned by Razaak would also fit into Mahanavami rather 
than to “ New Year’s day.” The last three days of this feast are the most 
Important— Durgastami, Mahanavami and Vijaya Dasamt On the first 
day poo}a to Goddess Durga Is performed specially by the royal classes. 
Durga represents political and magisterial power. The second day would 
be the Aytidha Pooja— worship to the Goddess of arms— which was per- 
formed \^th great enthusuLsm by the royal personages, and the third day 
would be Vijaya Dasami— the day on which they would celebrate their 
march of triumph. On other days ordinary festivities are held. One who 
reads the description of Razaak, of this “ Mahanadi” festival, and who has 
intimate knowMge of the Mahanavami and the Hindu customs, at once 
sees that this refers to some other festival than Mahanavami The absence 
of the memion of any procession of the local gods and the King on the 
last day strikes one that it was not a Vijaya Uasami “ Mahanadu” in 
Sanskrit means the general public of the whole empire It is possibie 
that the Vijayanagar emperors with a view to meet all the important 
personages in their dominions once in a year, may have devised a festival 
lasting for three days under the name of “Mahanadu.” If so that would 
be made the occasion of the grandest festivities in the capital, and would 
neceasanly be attended by alt the provincial governors and viceroys, 
whose number came up to about 200. If the feast described was really 
** Mahanavami” there would not have Iieen so much change in the name 
by Razaak The rulers in other prov inces had their ow n "throne.s” and 
Vijaya Dasami would have been celebrated by each one of them in his own 
place. Razaak's entire silence regarding any procession of gods m the 
dty so characteristic on Vijaya Dasami strikes a hard blow to the guesses 
of Elliot and Sewell In the history of Mysore, Knshna Raja Odeyar was 
deposed by the Hritish in A U. 1832, on the nsing of a “ Mahanadu,” 
which represented a general rising. This special feast may have dis> 
appeared with the fall of this empire. 

The Persian ambassador seems to have been wonderfully impressed 
whh the beauty of the dancing girls and his description is sunply graphic 
He says “ that there were some girls with cheeks as full as the moon and 
with faces more lovely than the spring, clothed in magnificem dresses and 
showing features, which like the freshest rose, charmed every heart, were 
placed behind a pretty curtain opposite the pretty King. On a sudden the 
curtain was raised, and fell, and the damsels arranged themselves for the 
dance with a grace calculated to seduce every sense and captivate every 
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place three pieces of wood on the ground touching each 
other, each measuring i cubit in length, | in breadth and 
I in height On the top of the two first, they place two 
other pieces of nearly the same length and breadth and 
above the second piece, they place another a little smaller, 
so that the first and second pieces of wood form as it were 
steps by which to reach the third piece A large elephant 
trained to this exercise stepping upon the first and second, 
ascends the third, the surface of which is scarcely broader 
than the sole of one of the feet of this animal. While the 
elephant supports himself with his four feet upon this 
beam, they raise behind him the other pieces of wood. 
The animal once placed on the top of this beam follows 
with his trunk all the airs which the musicians play and 
moving in cadence with the tune raises and lowers his 
trunk alternately."* 

During these three consecutive days from sunrise to 
sunset the royal festivities were extended m a style of 
the greatest magnificence. Fireworks, games and amuse- 
ments went on On the third day Abdur Kazaak was 
presented to the King. He gives a very graphic descrip- 
tion of the throne on which sat Deva Raya II. "The 
throne,” observes the Persian ambassador, "which was of 
extraordinary size was made of gold and enriched with 

* Razaak {pves another performance which look^ even more wonderful 
than this. He sa)s " that the) erect a column of 10 »Aiti hixh on the tup 
of which they fix a long piece of wood, like the beam of scales, and wbicti 
has a hole in the middle At one end they attach a stone, the weight of 
which IS e(|ual to that of the elephant, and at the other end at the distance of 
one »k«t they place a plank which is one in length , by means of a 
cord they lower the end to which the plank is lastcned and on this the 
elephant mounts. His keeper then lets go the cord little by little, until the 
two extremities of the piece of wood are exactly balanoi^ like the beam 
of a pair of scales and at a height of 10 gltu $ , this piece of wood, one cad 
of which bears the elephant, and the other a stone of equal weight, tnnw 
aher the fashion of a semi-circle making half a rotation from right to left 
in presence of the King, and in this elevated position, the ciepham follows 
all the airs of the musicians, and makes the movements in cadence." 



precious stones of extreme value. The whole workman- 
ship was perfect in its delicacy and ingenuity. It is 
probable that in all kingdoms of the world the art of 
inlaying precious stones is nowhere better understood 
than in this country.*' Before the throne was a square 
cushion, on the edges of which were sewn three rows of 
pearls. During the three days the King remained seated 
on this cushion. When the fHe of Mahanadi was ended 
at the hour of evening prayer I was introduced into the 
middle of four estrades, which were about lo ghm both 
in length and breadth. The roof and the walls were 
entirely formed of plates of gold enriched with precious 
stones. Elach of these plates was as thick as the blade of 
a sword and was fastened with golden nails. Upon the 
estrade in the front is placed the throne of the King and 
the throne itself is of very great size.” 

Mr. Sewell says “ that the descriptions given by these 
travellers give us a good idea of the splendours of this 
great Hindu capital in the first half of the 15th century." 
The population of this city must have been immense. If 
Razaak's and Nicolo’s statements even approach truth, 
the strength of the army must be put down at five or 
six lacs at the lowest, of whom there must have been 
200,000 or 300,000 troops always stationed at the capital or 
in its immediate neighbourhood both for its defence, and 
for the preservation of the dignity of this emperor, who 
was the "mightiest" in India, to “whom tribute was paid 
by Princes from Ceylon and Tennaserim," and "whose 
empire extended over the whole of Southern India, half of 
the Deccan and a great part of the coast of Orissa up to 
Bengal." There were many governors and viceroys in 
the provinces, and all of them necessarily had to maintain 
large establishments at the capital to watch their interests, 
and to inform them of the important events which took 
place in the royal city. A population of ao to 25 lacs 
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at this time, would not at all exceed the actual figures, 
and its trade seems to have been enormous. The 
luxurious establishments of the palaces, and those of the 
principal officers, required a corresponding number of 
servants, workmen and traders of all classes, and these con- 
stant feasts and processions attracted numberless crowds 
from the neighbouring regions, which must have given 
great stimulus for trade, manufactures and commerce. 
The Princes of Vijayanagar were charitable, tolerant and 
condescending and these virtues of the greatest Hindu 
sovereigns of the day naturally attracted the best men 
to the royal city, in arts, in industries, in sciences, 
in engineering, in literature, and in religious devotion. 
The number of temples were unusually large, and they 
show that the people were greatly religious and they 
seem to have tolerated the worship of other religions 
with great generosity The description given by Razaak 
of the moving pavilions of five stones '* which could turn 
rapidly round, and present a new face, at each moment 
a new chamber or a new hall presented Itself to the 
view," and “ the movements of the artificial lions, panthers, 
tigers, etc.” taxes our belief a great deal, but the existence 
of such pavilions figures seems to be perfectly true, since 
the Persian ambassador wrote what he clearly saw himself, 
and therefore we have the best evidence possible before 
us for believing in their existence. The workmen must 
certainly have been very skilful and ingenius, to have 
produced such wonderful structures and these “magnifi- 
cent pavilions" seem to have struck Abdur Razaak, 
with special delight and admiration. No modem cities 
exhibit such contrivances, and the best expositions of 
the 2oth century have as yet been marked by their absence. 
Ra/aak’s elephants’ stables, seem to have been entirely 
destroyed. What we have now can only accommodate 
about a dozen animals The Mint and other buildings 
have also disappeared. From a careful perusal of all the 
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reocM^s, it seems clear that the royal city of VijayanagRr 
b«^ assumed a proportion and magnificence during the 
time of the Deva Rayas which it kept up progressing till 
its merciless sack by the combined Mahomedans. The 
))opu1ation probably increased with the increase of wealth 
and power, so that the city, must have been the grandest 
in India, if not in the whole world, during the reign* of 
Krishna Deva Raya. Deva Rayas I. and II. were great 
monarchs, who did much to enlarge and beautify the city, 
to extend their empires, to consolidate their pow'er, to im- 
prove the general condition of the masses, and to have 
maintained a state of royal magnificence, which could show 
few parallels, in the histones of other great and civilised 
nations. I'his royal city soon attracted the attention of 
the world by its wealth, magnificence, population, and 
extent. There was hardly any city in the whole of the 
world, which commanded such resources and power as 
Vijayanagar, and it well deserves the praise that was 
lavished upon it by European and Native travellers • 

*A cuuple of yearb .ago H E i.ord Curzun, \ ireroy and Goaernor- 
General uf Indu, visited these rums <ind when he stood in their midst, with 
his principal officers, those m.ignihcent remains of former political power 
seem to have roused his sympathy by their silent grandeur and dumb 
eloquence, with the result th.st half-a-lac of rupees were at once sanctioned 
to remove the iWbn* and preserve the noble edifices. Visitors now find 
these rums in a state of cleanliness, which tempts them to stay there some 
time longer Many underground structures have been unearthed in the 
palace preancts which are In \ery good state of preseriation Perhaps 
many more may be discovered, which would add grandeur to those which 
are alre.idy existing Exc.i\.iiiuii processes carried on .a larger scale under 
proper supervision, will, 1 am sure, lead to the discovery ol man> interest- 
ing facts. 






CHAPTER XVI. 


THE RULERS OF VIJAYANAGAR. 

MaDlkaijnmi and Tlrapakilui BtfM. 

The periods allotted by European hiitoriani to Malti- 
kaijuna and Virupaksha, respectively, have not been pro* 
perly supported by documentary evidence. Mr. Sewell in 
his “ Forgotten Empire,” seems to have entirely overlooked 
the existence of many inscriptions belonging to the timet 
of these two monarchs. It would be better to quote 
Mr. Sewell first on these points and then solve his coo* 
fusion in the light of later discovered inscriptions. Nunix 
has been found to be quite inconsistent in his Chronicles 
which refer to this period of the history of Vijaysnagar, 
and it is a matter of deep surprise that in spite of his 
errors about the dates of earlier Vijayanagar Princes, 
Mr. Sewell frequently appeals to Nuniz for support. 
Mr. Sewell observes: “Two sons of Deva Raya il., 
according to the inscriptions, were named Mallikarjuna 
and Virupaksha, respectively. 1 here are inscriptions of 
the former dated in A D. 1453-53 and A.D. 1464-65 and one 
of the latter in A.D. 147a Mallikarjuna appears to have 
had two sons, Rajasakhara, of whom we have inscriptions 
in the years A.D. 1479-80 and A D, 1486-87, and Viru- 
paksha II. mentioned in an inscription dated A.D. 1483-84, 
three years earlier than the last of Rajasakhara. Dr. 
Hultzsch in the third volume of E. I. p 36, gives these 
dates, but in the fourth volume of the same work, page 180^ 
he notes that an inscription of Kajasaknaot exist» «t 
Ambur, in North Arcot, which is dated in the yepr eofxie- 
sponding to A.D. 1468-691” Mr. Sewell says that be bfWd 
of the existence of an inscription with Naraymta 
in Godamari, Anantapur District, bearinf dpte & i|98 
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(A,D. 1476-77), and to “mention as sovereign Proudha Deva 
Raya of Vijayanagar.” “ Rajasakhara’s second inscription 
must have been engraved very shortly before the final fall 
of the old royal house, for the first certain date of the 
usurpur Narasimha is A.D. 149a” 

When we turn to Mr. Rice, the information is even 
more meagre. He says : " Nothing of importance is known 
of the reigns of Malhkarjuna and V'lrupaksha The former 
had as his minister Thimmanna Danna3aka, lord of Naga- 
mangala who had held the same office under his father. 
Malhkarjuna is described as being at Penukonda along 
with him engaged in the affairs of Narasimha's kingdom. 
This may iherefoie ha\e been a pov\erful Chief whose 
possessions had escheated to the crown ” • 

• Turninc to “ S 1 A ” p 245, Vol It , t>> Mr bcvtell, the d.itc! Biven for 
MalHknrjun.'i .\ I) H«l to A l» I4«7. K.uii.u henclra A 1) US7 lo A I) 1488, 
and Viriipaksh.i A 1) 1488 to A I) 1480. seem to Ik* tItorouKhh disappoinl- 
iiiK. The copy of the " R.i\.i \ .unsav.ili ” sent i«> me ht the present K.ija of 
Aimgomli Rixis the folloum^ iiiioriii.itioii — l)c\.t K.n.i II was «-ut.ceeded 
Ij> Ills son K.iin.uht-iKlr.i, who mini from \ 1) 1448 lo AD 14bJ His 
son V’irup.iksh.1 ruled Iroiii \ I) Uhtllo \ 1» 1472 whin he u.is ousted 
on the throiii. In N.ir.isimh.i. who ruled trom \ |) 1472 to \ |) 1489 He 
founded on tilt throiH ot \ ij.iv.iii.ii’.ir wh.it is t.dkd tin. seiond or 
Narastmh.i Hsii.isty and InUmt-t d .dtoerther to .i dittereiit sto(koiro>al 
fiimil) He was smteethd In his cldist son \ ir.i N.ir.isiinh.i. who ruled 
from A 1) 1480 to .‘\ I) l,V8 .ind w.is stK((.t.dLd In his siip-lirother, the 
urent Krishn.i I)e\.i K.i\.i Mr Rite Ki\es tin fullouiuK d.ilts Mallik- 
.irjima, Inim.idi IK\.i Rdi.i, \ ij.iya R.ii.n II or I’roudha l)e\.i Raja ruled 
from A.I) 1446 to A 1>. 1467 Virup.aksha Rn\a ruled from A H 1467 to 
A U.l 479 and then comes Narasimh.i. the founder of the seiond dj nasty, 
who ruled from A I) 1479 to \ I) 1487 Ills son Narasimha ruled from 
A 1) 1488 lo A I) 1508 Mis brother Krishn.i Dee.i R.i\a ruled from A I) 
1506 40 AH 1529 Srr pp 96-97. F K- Sewell, pp 846-352 Vol. I, 
M. G —Rice Urs. llnrucll, IliilUseh, and Kiedhurn, ns well as Messrs. 
Sewell, Fleet, and Hishop Caldwell seem to h,i\e omitted the study of 
important inscriptions in this connection and to have Uiscd their cunclu- 
sUmit on a superfiaal examination of the ai.iilahle documentary eiidence. 

Ur. Humell introdue'es the name of Raniachendra as well as the “ Raya 
Vamsavali," but the examination of a large number of inscnptions, dn\-es 
the reader to the irresistible conclusion, that after ITcia Raya 11. his two 
aoiui Malhkarfuna and \nrupaksha ruled until the latter was ousted from 
bis ancestral throne by the usurper Narasimha. Nunis makes ** Ajarao '* 
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When we refer to the Madras District “Gazetteers,* 
Bellary, we are still more disappointed to find the author 
placing reliance upon previous writers, whose inferences 
have been found to be quite misleading, without taking 
that trouble and care which, as a historian, he ought to 
have taken before he ushcied facts into an authoritative 
publication like the one under notice. He observes “that 
the period which followed the death of Deva Raya II. in 
A.D. 1449 IS one of confusion and uncertainty. It is known 
in A.D 1490 one Narasimha who was in some way 
related to the royal fainil)' usurped the Vijavaiiagar throne, 
but after examining the available materials, Mr. Sewell 
comes to the conclusion that legarding the years which 
intervened between Deva Ra\a's death and Narasimha’s 
coup-d'etat all tli.it can he definitidy and safely stated at 
present is that . . . the kingdom p.isse<l from one hand to 
the other in the midst of miith politu.il .igit.ition and 
wide-spread aiU.igenism to the representatives of the old 
roval faniih, several of whom appeared to luive met with 
violent deaths “ ... who the Nauisimha who usurped 

the \'ija> aiiag.ir throne in A I) 14110 really wa.s, .ind how 
he succcedi'd in ousting the old kings, is not altogether 
clear; nor arc the ev’ents which immcdiattly followed his 

rule up tu A I) 1442. After him romen Deor.-io II uhn isKiien a rci|;n of 
25 >ears This liriiiKs him lo A I) 1467. Ills son Pinarau came after him 
and ruled for 12 >ears. This comes up to A 1> 1476. Il is this kinx that 
IS Mid h> Nuniz “ to have lieen killed l>> treason h) the hand of a nephew 
whom he had broiixht up in his house like a stjn." After him aucceeded 
his son— not named by Niiniz or docs he eivc the lenxth of his reixn - who 
Ka\e auav “a fifth part of the treasure of his kiiiKdom to the paxodM,” 
and Nunu seems to m> in a iHtter tone, that “ no law is possible in the 
countr)' where these pagodas are " The Portuguese Chronicler conttmies: 
“ On the death of this king succeeded a son named Virupaca Raa" Thto 
kioft was killed b> his eldest son. and be m turn was killed by his yotmger 
brother called by Nuniz Padeo Rao “ He gave himself up to the babHs 
of his father, and abandoning himself to his women, and not aeekiiifftn 
know angbt r^rding his realm save onl) the vices in which Im delighted, 
he remained for the most part in the aty ” " He was ousted by one of his 
capUins, Narsymga,” who of course founded the second dynasty oh the 
throne of Vijayanagar. Se* p. Z4I, Chap. Xill. 
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accession. He seems to have been a strong micr, who 
checked the Mahomedan aggressions which the weaknesses 
of his predecessors had permitted and who once ntore con- 
solidated the Empire. Ferista says that he won back, from 
the King of Bijapur who then held it, the Raichore Doab, 
but lost it again almost immediately. He was apparently 
succeeded by his minister Narsa Naik, and the latter's son, 
the famous Krishna Deva, followed in A.D. 1509, the year 
that Henry VIII. ascended the throne of England."* 

* Madras I^istnct “ Gasetteers " Itellary, by W. Francis, I.C.S., 
A.D. IB34.-“It IS a {rreu pity that a saliiable publication, uhich is the 
first of tile Ilistrict 'Gaaelteers’ to lie prepared in accordance with the 
new system " tinder the authority of the Government, should have been 
published in such itreat baste, and without any careful perusal of the 
reliable evidence th.it has already Iwen before the public Mr hrancis 
has, however, the candour to say that “ the book has been written in haste 
in the intervals of other work and has claims on this ground to a lenient 
iudsmeiit on its shortconimKs " He further s,iys ihai “thanks are due 
to many peraoiis uho haye assisted with it. . but s|)ecial obligations 
have been incurred to Mr R Sewell, who has twen goo«l enough to help 
with Chapter II , and to .Mr I) W. G. Cowie. the present Collector of the 
District, and his predecessor Mr R C C Carr, who have kindly read the 
proofs of the remainder." Mr )■ rancis apparently dots nut seem to haye 
realised his duties as a litstorian .uid lietrays further great haste in his read- 
ing of eyen .Mr .Sewell's obseryations in his “ Forgotten Kmpire ” As this 
" Gazetteer " seems to lie Ibe first of its kind, it may not be out of place 
here to suggest to the (Hivernnieiit of Madras that when the succeeding 
•' Gairetleers " make Ihcir apiivarance, the writers— « hoe yen hey happen to 
be— may he specially asked to read carefully all the ayailable histoncal 
information which is before them and to publish only such as could be 
best supported by undisputed documentary eyidence Mr Franas mtro- 
duces confusion on his own niitbority, into bistorital facts which haye the 
best eyidence for their support It is really surprising to see that in the 
haods of Mr. Francis Krishna Deya Raya becomes the son of Narasa 
Naik, who is made to ap|>ear as the minister of the usurper Narasimho. 
Mr. R. Sewell his great aulhomy, completely contradicts him in this 
matter and the famous Krishna Deva Raya himself in his immortal work 
“Amukta Malyada," clearly says that he is the son of Narasimha— the 
founder of the second dynasty— and the step-brother of Vira Naraiumha, 
who succeeded his father on the throne of \'i]ayanagar and whom he 
succeeded. Mr. Francis is wisely lulent aliout hw authorities for hia 
statements and the consequent contusion he introduces into his history. 
Em ■‘Araiiku Malyada,” Aawasa 1., stanias 24—33, ” Manucharitra,” Iv 
AUasani Pedddna. Aswasa L, stansu 31, 32, S3: ” Parijatapa h a r ana." by 



There are about i6 inacriptiona commencHig from 
AD. 1447 and leading the readers to AD. 1464; wbtdi 
commemorate the reign of Mallikarjuna Maharaya and the 
genealogies are unanimous in saying that Mallikaijuna 
was the son of Deva Raya II, by Ponnala Devi. There aff 
about 10 inscriptions which clearly mention the reign of 
Virupaksha Kaya and they range from AD. 1469 to AD. 
1478. There are also 11 inscriptions which apparently 
belong to this period, but which do not mention the nam^ 
of the ruler at the time when they were engraved. There 
IS an inscription dated A D. 1484 which mentions the name 
of Katari Saluva Narasingata3‘a and his house minister 
Virupaksha, as granting a village called Chunchanhalli in 
Ami Sthala.* 


Mukku Titnmann, pp 37— 3S. Chapter It, “M 1) G Helinry, by W. 
Fninas, p .W, Vol I , " M (• In I.. Rice, p IIS, Chapter IX, •* K. K,," by 
R Sewell, p 248, Vol. II , "S I A,” by R. .Sewell Kriahna Deva Raya 
Kive^ his f'enealoK) m clear laiiKiiaKe He savK from Chandra apranx Buda. 
In his line came l*iirur,i\a, then came A}x>o, then Ya)‘ati , he had two aona 
Yadu and Dtirvasu In the ilhistnoiis faiiill) of Ihirvaau aprana many 
powerful Princes In it arose Thinima Kshitipathi By hia wife Devaki 
he got Iswara Iswara had b) llukkamha two sona, Thimmaraja and Kara* 
simharaja (founder of the second d>n.isty). Naraaimha had by Thiiipamba 
Yira Narasimha Rava, and b) N.iKamamlm Kriahna Deva Ra>a. It la not 
in the course of human nature to quote false names lor one’s own father 
and fpandfather, and when the fp-eat emperor Kriahna Deva Kaya him* 
self publicly makes a statement about bia father and brother and the order 
of succession to the throne of VijayanaRar, I really fail to ace ihe Ionic of 
history-makers to introduce unneceaaary confusion about clearly eatabliab* 
ed facts and figures, fiw No I Shimoga, " E C."— L Rice. 

• Ihe original liears no Saka >ear, but onl> mentions the cyclic year 
Krixlhi which tallies with A.D. 1484 bn No. W Nagamangala— Rice. 
Probably the use of the words Kaun Saluva may have induced Mr. Rice 
to conjecture that the inscription belongs to .N'araaimha— founder o( the 
■econd dynasty Naraaunha by this tommm appear! to have already riMn 
to great prominence to be in a position to command an important oAotr 
like a house mimster in bis palace establishment Aa the origiiuilia 
silent about the name of the capual and the Saka year, it becomes dilRaiit 
to vsmture any reasonable guess as to the identity of this Saluva Narasimba. 
Some of the guesses of Mr L. Rice often seem to be funny and confuse 
Us oarehil readers to a considerable extent It may be pointed out that 
in Na 79 NagwnangaU, urliiie the ungiaal given the Saka yaar A.D, 14lf 
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Mallikaijuna was also called Immadi Proudha Deva 
Raya, Immadi Deva Raya, and Veera Pratapa Deva Raya. 
He was named after the .God Malhkarjuna of Sn Giri. 
Thimmana Danda Naika wa.s his Maha Pradhan (chief 
minister), who accompanied his royal master to Penukonda 
to settle the state affairs of Narasinga’s kingdom. During 
his reign the Guru of Hayvve Dravidas residing at Gocama 
seems to have received special concessions. An inscription 
mentions that Mallikarjuna was protecting the Vamash- 
rama Dharmas and tolerated freel3' the different forms of 
religious worship. Hamparsa of the customs depart- 
ment made a large endowment to God Malhkarjuna of Sri 
Giri, in order that merit may accrue to his royal master. 
This shows that he was popular like Harihara II , and was 

Nandana, Mr. Riw has the at>iht> lo put down the correspondinR Christian 
year as A.I) 1394 in his translation and to put onl\ 14 in his translitera- 
tion His autliunt) as a histori.»n and archaologisi is indeed great, but 
the conxersion of Saka into English )ears apparently retjuires superhuman 
mathematical acumen to understand his processes, for ordinary mathe- 
matics would gi\e us only S I493 + 78°A1) 1.S71 The cyclic year Nandana 
does not fit either w ith S 1493 or A I> 1394 Srrpp 1.33, 231, 385, Vol IV, 
•• E. C."— Rice Again in No 74 I tegg.idade\ anakotay , though the Saka y ear 
IS clearly given as A 1) 1400, Mr Rice converts it into A D 1498, liberally 
subhcribing 20 years from his imagination towards the figure 78, which 
must be added to the Saka war to make it corresixmd with the English 
year This rorosa speaks of Saluva Narasimha. Further in No. 41 
Gundlepet, Mr Rice puts A I) 153.5 for the cyclic year Manmatha. The 
Saka year is not given in the original This refers to Maharajadhi 

Raja Saluva Narasimha Raja As a matter of established historical 
fact we knowAchuyuta Raya was ruling in Vijayanagar in A.D. 1535 
Mr. Rice would have been more consistent if he had converted the cyclic 
year Manmatha into A D 1475 .is then Saluva Narasimha was already 
powerful enough— if not actuallv on the throne of \'i]ayanagar-to attract 
sufficient notice There is much confusion about the exact date of his 
usurpation. An inscription dated S Vikriti 1393 (AD 1471) found at 
Avur, South Arcot District, states that a pnvate grant was made during 
the reign of Narasimha Deva of Vigit anagar *• Ray a Yamsavah" says that 
Narasimha came to the throne in A D 1472. The two mntia. Nos. 74 and 
41 quoted already, seem to refer clearly to usurper Saluva Narasimha. 
The years when correctly interpreted seem to tally with A.D. 1478 and 
A.D. 1475, respectively, when Narasimha was already on the throne or had 
railed himself as the foremost man in the empire of Vijayanagar. 
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beloved by his officers and subjects. Mallikaijuna seems 
to have got a son in S. 1386 or A.D. 1464 in the year 
Swabhanu, as he granted a village in honor of the festival 
of giving him a name (Namakarna), in the great Araga 
kingdom. What became of this son, we have no reliable 
information to guide us. References are also made in these 
•atanag to grants of land on terms of Shrotna Agraharas 
(Kattuguttiga Vritti) for the purpose of planting arecanut 
trees, and also for the impounding of cattle, which probably 
strayed into other’s lands or village fields. Mallikarjuna 
gave a copper-plate grant to Kaghavaswara Bharati Sripada 
in Gocarna, and seems to have been specially interested in 
the Hayvve Brahmins. The MMtia refers to an original 
grant by Vidyaranya to Chidbodha Bharati and Mallikar- 
juna while confirming the previous grant of the great sage 
made some additions in the shape of permission to use two 
five-branched torches, five kalasas above the p.Uanquin 
and so forth. Turning to “ Raya Vamsavali "—sent to me 
by the present Raia of Anagondi it is found that Deva 
Ra} a 11 . ruled fioni A 1 ) 1424 to A 1 ) 1449 (S. 1346 to 1371). 
The name of Mallikarjuna is entirely omitted in this list 
and one Ramachendra Ra\a, is named as the son and 
successor of Deva Raya II who ruled from A.I). 1449 to 
A D, 1463 This period generally coincides with the rule 
of Mallikarjuna Mahara3-a, and probably Mallikarjuna, in 
addition to his various names already quoted, may have 
been also called Ramachendra All the inscriptions are 
unanimous about Mallikarjuna's rule, and the difficulty 
cannot be solved by anj* other supposition Ramachendra 
was succeeded on the throne by his son Virupaksha, and 
he reigned from A D 1463 to A D 1472, when he was 
ousted by Narasimha Raja, a close relation of the Kamata 
Prince named Snranga Deva Raya, who was the nth in 
direct descent from Bijuala Raya, the elder brother of 
Vijayadhwaja (founder of Vijayanagar), and who sent 
Saluva Narasimha, probably one of bis feudatories, with a 



powerful army to recover the kingdom for him as it formed 
a part of his ancestral territoriea Narasiraha here is made 
to rule from A.D. 1472 to A<D. 4489 and was succeeded by 
bis eldest son Vira Narasimha, who ruled from A.D. 1489 
to A.D. 1508. During these 19 years of his rule Krishna 
Deva Kaya, his brother by a different mother, acted the 
part of his chief minister and general and conducted the 
work entrusted to him with singular ability and tact 
According to certain verses current in Telugu literature 
Krishna Deva Raya was alleged to have been born in 
Vikriti, S. 1387 or A.D. 1465. If so, Krishna Deva was 
24 years old when Vira Narasimha ascended the throne of 
his father and 44 years old when he succeeded his brother 
on the throne of Vijayanagar. He is alleged to have 
acted the part of a minister to his brother for about 
20 years, and probably was entrusted w'ith important 
military operations during that time. If this is believable 
Krishna Deva Raya was almost at the head of the Vijaya- 
nagar affairs for about 40 years.* 

So far as the genealogical trees are given in the ttmanas 
the names of the sovereigns and the order of succession, 
appear to be in perfect agreement with each other, and 
this, if carefully considered, should once for all set the 
historians on the right track and enable them to weave out 
a consistent history of Vijayanagar rulers of the first or 
Sangama Dynasty.t 

The first tiiaana of Mallikaijuna is dated in the cyclic 
year Prabhava S. i369(A.D. i447)and this following closely 
upon the inscription (Sravana Belagola) of Kskaya, S. 1368 
when Deva Raya 11 . died, confirms beautifully well the 

• Sw p. 148. Vol. It. " S. I A.’’-Se«ell 

*• Raya Vamsavali ” with the Raja of AnaKondi. 

No. 96 Htmsur , Na 167 Sorab; No. 184 Tirthahalli ; No. 12 Mandya ; 
No.66 Nagar; NanMTirthahaUi, ’‘E.C’-Rice 

1 8tt Na 88 . &enuaga|Mitain. ; Na 68 Nagar ; No 168 S r et an g a ptaa ; 
jMo.fl»N6|at,JMDdlto.Ul MakvalU, **,£. C"— Rica 
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succession of Malltkarjuna on the throne of his great father. 
The latest inscription as yet discovered belonging to the 
period of Mallikatjuna is dated Parthiva, S. 1387 (A.D. 1465) 
which records grants to God Arkanatha during the reign 
ofVira Pratapa Deva Raya (Matlikarjuna).* 

As regards the relationship ol Virupaksha to Malli- 
karjuiia, v,'e have only a few inscriptions to guide us. In 
an inscription dated Kutu Randhi-a Gunu Vidhu, S. 1396 
(A D. 1474) the genealog> of the reigning sovereign Viru- 
paksha IS given, and this clearly enables us to fix correctly 
the relationship of the two last emperors of the first dynasty 
who ruled in Vijayanagar It says that in Yadu Vamsa 
arose, the fortunate Sangama, from whom sprang Bukka 
Bhoopala. From him sprang llarihnra Mahipala ( 11 .), 
whose wife was Mala Uevi Their son was Pratapa Deva 
Ra,>a I (Bukka 11 ) His wife was Demambika and from 
them came V'ira Vijaya Bhupathi 'Fo him by Narayana 
Devi, was born Pratapa Maliipathi (Deva Ra> a II) His 
wife was Simhala l)e\i and their son was Virupaksha. 
Heie we have a distinct statement that Virupaksha was 
the son ot Deva Ka>a H by his wife Simhala Devi. It 
will be remembered that at the time of the attempted assas- 
sination of Deva Raya II. noted so accurately by Abdur 
Raiiaak —his minister or Dannaik had gone towards Ceylon, 
and he was hastily sent for Probably this was to arrange 
for an alliance between the great emperor Deva Raya 1 1 , 
and one ol the daughters of the King of Ce> Ion, Simhala 
Devi clearly represents as having come from Simhala 
Dwipa, (Ceylon) and the son born of her was Virupaksha. 
I'hus the fact that Virupaksha was a son of Deva Ra^'a II. 
has been clearly made out. 

Now turning to several inscriptions, belonging to the 
period of Mallikarjuna, we find the genealogies correctly 
given as above quoted, except that the reigning sovereign is 


• Sml Na Shikarpur. No. 64 Malavalli, » E. C^-Rice. 
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naturally mentioned as Mallikarjuna or Immadi Proudha 
Deva Raya. An inscription dated Bbava, S. 1376 (A. D. 
1455 ) states that in the Chandra Vamsa arose Yadu, In 
that family sprang the king Sangama. From him came 
Bukka Raya, who by Gouri had the son Hanharall. He by 
Melambika had the son Pratapa Deva Ra^ a I. To him and 
Demambika was born Vijaya Bhupathi. He by Narayana 
Devi had the son Proudha Pratapa Deva Ra3a II His 
queen was Ponnala Devi, by whom he had a son Mallikar- 
juna Thus we see that up to Deva Rya 1 1 , the pedigrees 
are in perfect agreement. Deva Raya 1 1 had apparently 
two principal queens Ponnala Devi and Simhala Devi and 
Mallikarjuna and Virupaksha were the sons of the two 
queens, respectively. Here the relationrinp is clearly 
established and Virupaksha appears to ha\e been the 
younger brother of Mallikarjuna • 

• St* No. m •• K C ’‘—Kite 

In this inscription, the words “ Nij.iKr.ija" .nppiar m the oriKinal, and 
they seem to have taxed severeh the brain of Mr Kice, who s.i.\s in his 
traniilatiott " that I’ral.ipa .M.ihipaUi ulit.iined the immemorial kingdom 
from hm elder sister (?1” I ht original runs thus "Ihisva Nijagraja 
I’rapta Manadi R.ijia, &.c'’ These yersesare app-ircntl} confusing in 
their interpretations I'he empire of Xijayanagar descended regularly 
Irora llarihnra 1 to his brother llukka 1 Then came his son Hnrihara II , 
and he w as succeeded by his son liukkn II or Deva Raya I After him came 
Ins son Vijaya Ithu|><ithi, and lie w. is succeeded by his son Deva Raya II 
Almost all these Pnnees had two or more names Hut so far, all the 
inscriptional genealogies are one in stating correctly the above relation- 
ship and the order of succ'ession and it would lie absurd to refer the word 
“Thosya Nijagraja” to Deva Rava II and make him inherit, his kingdom 
from his elder sister. “ Anadi" stands for immemorial or ancient king- 
dom, and Nija (true) and Agraja ilwm before) refers (II either to the 
brother who was before, or t2 1 to those who were in existence liefore or 
those who were born before-i.r, figuralivelv . those who went before as 
kings. In the Mwaa, the word " Agraja” seems to have been either 
misplaced or miscopied If “Thas\a” refers to \ irupaksha, then his 
"Niiagraia" will be certainly Mallikarjuna from whom he obtained the 
immemorial kmgdom. Hr did not inherit it from his father directly. As 
the correct history of these Pnnees is now clearly known in the light of so 
many valuable inscriptions, it would be simply waste of time to introduce 
wild EtMsam. and then ^lend the midnight oil upon their uaeless and un- 
profiuble diacuasioiu. To me the word appears to roeu that Virupokifaa 
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The first inscription of Virupaksha is dated Sarwajit, 
S. 1389 (A. D. 1468), and the last is dated Vilambi, S. 1400 
(A D. 1478). I'he Malavalif inscription quoted above con- 
tains some injunctions to the Brahmins, which are of 
special interest as showing: that the Brahmins had already 
beg:un to mortgage or sell away their shares in the free 
Agraharas which were given to them by the Princes of 
Vijayanagar or other private charitable persons. It says 
“ that if any Brahmin shareholder, mortgage or sell his 
share to the Sudras he shall be put out of the Brahmin 
community and such shares shall not belong to this place.” 

As the closing days of the first d^’iiasty, are involved 
in great unceftainty and obscurity, and as we have to go 
into some details regarding the history of the Deccan 
Mahomedans and the rise of a new sovereign Saluva 
Narasimha in Vijayanagar, these important questions will 
be taken up at length in our Part II. of this history; which 
will be issued separately. The empire of Vijayanagar 
seems to haw suffeied a great deal during the last days of 
Virupaksha Study of inscription history is sadly dis- 
appointing in guing particulars as to the death of these 
two monarrhs, as to the work they did, as to the condition 
of the people, as to the power of the Princes and the feuda- 
tories who served under them, and as to how such a 
powerful empire with unbounded resources at its command, 
could have easily been usurped, by a hitherto unknown 

obtained hu kingdom from hi* ” Mijagrafa ” Mallikar)una— brother born 
before him— or if “ Thasya" is persistently made to refer to Deva Raya II., 
“ Nijagraja” simply means that he obtained this kingdom from those 
who went before him, t.r., his anceMors. In either W’ay the eonlusion, 
of bringing in a female from whom the kingdom was supposed to have 
been inhented by Deva Raya II , may be avoided. This usage of the 
word has support in the well-known works of Sanskrit achoiars. Deva 
Raya I. died in July, A D MSZ. Vijaya ruled for a few mootha. Dava 
Raya II ruled from A D. USS, and he died in A.D. I44C. Thera was no 
break in the rule and the throne descended directly from the latber to 
the son from Bukka I. Evidence is as clear as we coidd wish R t* be. 
«fsp|iL t4S.M4.S78. 
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and insignificant person like Saluva Narasimna. Absence 
of reliable information may justify readers of this part of 
Vijayanagar history, to draw certain inferences regarding 
the character and incapacity of the ruling monarchs in a 
manner greatly prejudicial to them, but such inferences 
may at any time, be upset bj' the discovery of undisputed 
documentary evidence. There is still much work to be 
done in the fields of archaeology, and the work which may 
be done hereafter, must be done with extra care and 
devotion to produce satisfactory results. Narasimha, from 
all these accounts, appears to have been ruling at Vijaya- 
nagar much earlier than the date fixed for him by the 
past writers on this history— namely A D 1490. From 
A.D. 1465 no inscriptions are forthcoming M^ich recognise 
Mallikarjuna as ruling the empire, and the inscriptions of 
Virupaksha go up to A D 1475 or even up to A D 1478 
I'here are some inscriptions which refei to Saluva Nara- 
simha earlier than the above dates, and we shall carefully 
discuss these important points in our next chapter 

An inscription dated S 1400 (AD 1478) clearly states, 
that when Mahaiajadhi Raja Raja Paramcswara Sri Vira- 
pratapa Virupaksha Maharaj'a was ruling the kingdom in 
Hastinavati (Vijayanagar) 111 peace and prosperity, Amara 
Naika, the great feudatory, champion over three Rajas, etc , 
Savanna Odeyar's house watchman Bommeya Naika -by 
his lord's order — built a Gopura for the God Prasanna 
Kesava of the immemorial Agrahara Amritanantapura 
(Kollatur near Kanchi) and granted lands for worship and 
feeding.* 

A sasana dated Maiimatha, S. 1397 (A.D 1475), records 
clearly that when Sn Virupaksha Raya was ruling in 
Vijayanagar, certain Gaudas bought land for the God 
Kesava of Kasaraguppe in Ede nad in the Chandragutti 
nad.t 

* No. ISS Cbennarayapatna, “ E. C Rice 

t No. 517 Sorab, “ E C"-Rke. 
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An inscription under date Nandana« S i 39 S (A.D. 1473} 
declares that when the glory of the Isarakula, the great 
Maharaja Virupaksha was ruling the kingdom in peace 
and wisdom and the great champion Bhairanna Nayaka 
was ruling in Horaguppe Hebhayal Nad, Haivanna Nayaka, 
in order that merit might accrue to them, had the Parswa* 
natha Tirthankara Chaityalaya made in Iduvane.* 

Another inscription says that when Vira Pratapa 
Virupaksha Maharaya was ruling in Vidyanagar— and by 
that King’s order— Devappa Dannayaka was protecting the 
Araga kingdom, some persons fought at Yalayasale and a 
Virukal was set up.f 

From thew and other inscriptions it seems reasonable 
to suppose tmt Virupaksha Maharaya was ruling nomi- 
nally or really till about A.D. 1478 and that Narasimha 
Raya was either acting under his orders and gaining power 
or was one of those feudatories who, seeking proper oppor- 
tunities, took advantage of the weak government at the 
capital, gathered forces and ousted the lineal descendants 
of the fiist dynasty by Ins superior valour, popularity and 
personal influence 

* No 60 Sagar, “EC "-Rice, 
t No MS Tirthahalli, “ E. C.”-Rice 




GENEL^LOGY OF THE EARLY KINGS OF 
ANAGONDI. 

P'rom thi. ‘ Raja \'.imsa\ali,' tuo siparntr topics ol which were sent lo 
me )>\ the prtstnt Raja of AnaK»tuli I him also seen personally 
the oUl stroll the Raja preservis m his lio\ Nanoa Maharaja 
traces his clesct nt dirertU from tin Moon 

Naniia M \h\kai \ riilctl at Rishkiiulha, lU seems to have lieen a 
AiiaKomh lueitm rriiitt from his 

1 1014 to 1076 A 1) ) liatist loiiiitry ut ll.ihlika, 

I who travelled lo the Sotith 

CliALi KVA Mah vk \\a rilled at Ana|;oiidt and isialilished his imwer 
11076 to 1 1 17 A U I at Kishkiiulha 


1 BijjaiaRaYa 2 \ijvvAi>WAiA 3 Vishnu \‘.irdhana 

went lo Kalvaaa- (1117 to 1156 \ I) l no liiitlier rifertnits 

ptira and v st.ililished hiiill a mw < ilv on tin lo him in Iht 

a separ lit dvnastv soiithtrn hank »l iht Ka>a \ anisavali 

I ht jieriod well I luiii};al>liadra and < ailed 

tallies with the it \ t^avaiiajtar rrohahle 

Kalathuri kni^, who dat< ol hiiildiiiK it I ISO \ I) 
died III 1164 A 1) and | 

who esl.ililished \m\I\i\ 

a short ilviiastv (IISStoll7tf \ I) I 

atKahaii I 

NaRAsIMHV IlkVA RwA 
I I7V| to I24H A D «7 years) 

I Ik kinjtdoni (iroliililv was lalUd on this adoiint l>\ tin M.ilionitdiiiis an 
NarsjiiiKa Set .ilso C i’ Krant, dat< d 1250 \ I ) , with the prestiit 
Raja of AnaKoiidi 

Rama Dkva Rava 
U 248 to 1271 A D ) 


Pratai-a Rava 
(1271 to 1297 A D ) 


{AMHV'KeSWAKS RaVA 
II297 to 1334 A I) I 


Jambiikesw-ara died issneless Vidjaranja 
when he was ordained as (>uru in 1331 All 


toundevi the new dviiastj ol Saii|>ama on the 


1336 A I) (basana in fiamjn Tenijilt). 


I riiurned from SnnKeri, 
laustd rain of Kold, and 
throne of Vijayanagar in 
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GENEALCXJY OF THE SANGAMA OR THE FIRST 
DYNASTY WHICH SAT ON THE THRONE OF 
VIJAYANAGAR. ESTABLISHED BY 
SRI VIDYARANYA. 

Bukka m Mangamba 

Sangama Kaja iu Mai-amhika (also called Sarada). 


I Hakihara I 2 Katnp.i 3 IU kka I 4 Marappa 5 .Muddappa. 
(ruled at Vijaya- 1 (ruled from 

naear from 1336 Sangama 1354 to 1377 
to 1354 AD AD) 

bte Nos 1U4, 110, Five sons 1)> different queens. 

.Sorab, E C I 

Rice I 

1 IW Honnaye or 2. By Jenema 3 HhasW.ira 4 Thippa 5 (.'hikka 
Gourambika Devi Viru- |la)a Kaja 

I panna Ode>ar 
HakiiiakaII 
(1377 to 1404 A I) ) 


1 Sad.iHix.i Maha- 2 IUk'kaII or 3 \ irupal.slia Maharaja who 

ra\ a rilled for a Di.va Ka\a f is stated to have sal on the 


short time in (1404 to 1422 \ D I throne ol \ qajan.iKar in Nos 

1407 AD 1^ 1404 AD 


1 By I’aiiip.i l)e\i 
had \ijAtA Raia 1 
(1422 to 1423 A.D i 
Had by 

Niiray.iiiamliik.i 

I h.i<J 
Dr\a Rasa 11 
the (ireat 
(1423 to May 144b 
AD). 


Ilh.isk.ir.i 3 M.dlatia 4 H.irihara one who 
Odcxar w.is mur- 

dered by 
the cauzy 

o sons and a daughter 

rile I’ersian Ambassador Abdur 
R.i7aak \isited \i)a\an<igar and 
W.IS presented to this Emperor. 

He gives a very grand and pirtiir- 
t.M|ue descnution of this magnifi- 
cent city. Its feasts, wealth, extent, 
and power 


Mai I IkAKJt .SA \ IKl PAKSIIA Ras A 

Rasa 11446 to l I46ll to 1478 A D i 

1465 AD). 1 here art a dozen 

There are aUiut sasanas which 

20 inscriptions irnne this tact 

speaking to this With this Prince 

fact. ended the first 

dynasty at Viyaya- 
nagar 

Then Saluta Nara-simha, father of the great Krishna Deva Rayalu, 
probably ousted the legitimate heirs and usurped the throne of Vi)aya- 
nagar. 
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GENEALOGY OF THE BAHAMINI SULTANS. 

Alla-ud-din Hassan Gvncoo Bhami.vi Founder of the 
Deccan Bahamint Kingdom 

He was originally a menial brought up In a Rrahmin, named Gungoo, 
at Delhi, and he eventually rose to the |x>sition of a Icing 
(1347 to 1358 A D I 


I 

Shamvi i>-i>in Shah 
(1397 A D) 

I 

Fkko/ Shah 
(1397 10 1422 AD) 

I 


I 

N|7AM Shvh 
(1461 to 1463 A D ) 

Mthammed Shah II 
( 1463 to 1482 A D ) 

I 


AuiJi-t Shah III 
(1520 to 1522 AD) 

Wali-Ulla 
1522 to 1525 A D 

Kalam-Ullah. 
(1626 to 1527 A D ) 
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GENEALOGY OF THE YADAVAS OF DEVAGIRI. 


HhilKinia founded Deojfin— had se\eri wars with tide Hovsalns- 
suffered deteat at I^aikkundi at their h.ul^— 

(1187 to 1191 A I) ) 
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GENEALOGY OF THE WESTERN CHALUKYAS. 

]A\A SiKiiA 

Rana Raga 

P« i.iKESi I . or ‘iat\asr\a Sri Prithivi Vnllabha, perlnrmed \>iwnnif(lhn, 
or horsi* s,u nhiis and must ha\e iKtrii m.istt-r ol .i Inri.'i; 
and prosperous kini'dom 
Made Vatapipiira (550 to 5«7 A 1) 1 

(Itadami) his capital 

KntritsKsiA I 
(367 to 591 \ I) ) his hrother 

M \N(.AI ksA 

. (5»i to 610 A n ) 


I Pulikesi n , or Satta- 
srja Sri PriihuM allaliha, 
(610 to b-^I) I. 
the i;reate^HI the 
ChaUikean flHerors 
The ttrcal (jmesi 
Traveller. Hum TatanK. 
visited him 
and has left .i ttrophi* 
description of tlUc 
Krtat monarch. 
Pulikesi Vishnu Vardh.ina. 
.ind Jav.isiinlia 
are the sons ol 
Kirtivarma I and therefore 
ne'phews ol M.inK<>l< sa 
Piilike SI dele.ited Harsin 
Vardli.in.i hniperor 
ot all .Northern 
India, who niar(h<-d 
against Pulikesi II 
with 60,000 elephants 
and a corresjiond- 
II1K host of ('avalrv 
and Infantr) 


\ ishiiii \ .irdh.anii. 
loiineler ot the 
l..iMe rii 

('h.tliikv.iii elvnastv, 
at K.ij.iinahaiulri 


.7 Jajasinihii 


ViKRAMAlMTVA I 
(642 to 679 A 1) ) 

I 

VisAVAiMTVA Vi niJiivviAi I \ Satvasrava 
1660 to 696 A D ) 


ViJAVADITVA SaMASTA Kill VA.VASARAVA 
(696 to 733 A I>.) 

ViKKAMAKITVA IL 
(733to747 AD) 

Kirtivarma II 
(747 to 757 A D ). 



GENEALOGY. 


He WAR deprived of supreme authority by Dantidurga about 763 A. D 
For more than two centuries the Western Chalukyan power was consi- 
derably weakened and the terntones they ruled were greatly narrowed 
The glory of the Chalukyan power was partly revived by Taila 1. 

Taila I 

(973 to 997 A D.) 

I 

Satvaskia, Irivibhujanoa 
(997 to 1008 A D.) 

I 

VlKKAMAUITlA 111 
(1008 to 1018 A I) ) 

Janasimha Jagaokka Malla I 
(1018 to 1040 A D) 

•SOMKAUAKA I, A>1A\A MaI.IJV, TKAILOKIA MaLUA 
(1040 to lObO A I) ) 

SoMKSW AKA 11 , BhI VANAIKA MaI.l| 

(1069 to 1076 A 1) ) 

ViKRAMAKITt A IV. 
rrihbuiana Malla 
(1076 to 1126 A n ) 


ron(|ueror I he 
f.imous author of " Mitaksh.ira- 
Vignatiaswarn ” honoured 
his court, as also Bilhana From 
•• V’lkr.imankacharitra ” we 
get many interesting det.ails relating to 


Jagaoaka Malla II 
(llSStollSOAD) 

Tailapva II . Tkilokva Mali.a Ni rmadi 
(1180 to 1165 A n ) 

SOMKSWARA IV, TRIBIIIVANA MaLI A 
(1182 to 1189 A n ) 



UENEAIXHjV. 


vu 


GENEALOGY OF THE EASTERN CHALUKYAS. 


I 

PiLiKLM II , i!)at\asr\a 
The creat \\ esterti 
ChaluKjan Emperor 


Kiktivakma I 
(567 to 591 A D ) 

1 hud three son^>. 

Ki iijv \ isiiM Vakuiiana 
w ho luunded the Kastern 
(. haltiktan chiiastt 
t6IS 10 633 A I> I 

Jw A SiMlIA 

1 633 to 663 A I) ) 


I 

]A\A SiMIIA. 


ImiK \ ItllATTAKAk \ 

1663 A I> ) 

1 

YlsIlSl \ AHDHVNA II 
1663 to 673 A I) I 

M VNt.l A I \ AK\)A 
(673 to 696 \ I) I 

Jw \ SiMIIA II 
1696 to 709 \ It ) 

I 

koKKM I 
■709 \ It 

I 

\ ISIIM \ VKOIIANA 111 
'7IWto746 \ It) 

\ilWAi>ir\A ltiiAir\KAK\ 

• 746 6)764 All) 

\ ISIIM \ \KI>IIANA IV 
1764 to 799 Alt) 

I 

Vl]A\AI>ITtA II , NaKI M(KA MkK.AKAIA 
(799 to 643 A It I 

K \l I A ISlINt A AKIlllASA A' 

1843 to 844 A It 1 

(«l NAk\ A IJWADmA III 
. 844 to 688 A.D I 
I 

C MAI I K> A IllllMA I 
(888 to 918 A I) t 



KoLLAIIHIOASDA AlJAtAliITtA lA’ 
■918 Alt, 


Anna I 
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CiMI I 


Yi DOHA Mai i-a 
(927 to 934 A D ) 

Hhima III or Visum V arohasa VII . Cu si \ Mahe.mjka 
111 LokAmaiia Oi-m 
(934 to 945 \ n ) 

AmMA II . VlJA\At>m A VI , R\JAMAHtM)RA 
l94Sto970 A D I 


ViMAI 


Diiasarsav A 
1970 to 973 A D ) 

I iitcrreKmim lor nearly 30 \tars 

Sakti V\rma 
(1003 lo 1015 .'\ I) I 


I Kumlata or Kunclamlu, d.uiKlUi 
and sister of Knlottuni;. 
(1015 to 1022 A 1) I 



Th< re IS ureat confusion lure He was succeeded 1>\ Ra)* Raia who 
married Inimoii.uiKa, dauKhter of Kajmdra C'hola or Kulotiunna I and 
tlieir soil Ra,a N.irendra sucs^stdid iii 1004 y\ I) and was die lirsl t haliikta- 
Chola Rule I ol \ inKi, which lH.i.inie thciicxforward a Chela rroMiue 



CBNBALOGV. 


GENEALOGY OF THE GANAPATHIS OF 
WARANGAL. 



Trihiii \ana Ml 1 1 a 

i>i A Kaja >« Kuptuimma 

[•s seem to have ruletl l)efore this kmu 

I'katai'A Ki dka I 

I 

CvsAiAnii Dma 
ath his (lauKhter Kudr.imnia ruled 
(lat? to I2»5 A I) ) 


' 'l^At (.IITI-K »• Maiiadkva 


I'RATAI’A Kc kra II, 

wife captured and taken iiriioner to IXdhi 
il2a5toi32.tAD» 

Krishna I)i-\a 

I (d llie confedera'e Hindu arinits ai;ainst the Mahomed.ins 
HI I.<44 A D and extielli d the uhole ot th< M.ilionu dan Kiirrisiin' 
from the Detraii for a time In this ix|>ulsiiin 
of the Mahumedans Hanliara I oi \ ijaynnaKar, ‘itniH to 
ha\i taV « n a U achng |i.irt 

\lNVI\k\ l»l\A OK 


Naoxiox 



GENRALOGY. 


GENeW3^ of the KINGS'HI ORISSA. 

These trace Adr descent from Yndhtstara Omittinff^l reiena and names 
Wr which we can give ii Taisi^iini »ii8torical au^nty we shall state a 
'lew names. After ]anama]«y9the most famous was Vikramaditya, 
the founder of the Samvat Saka Ruled from 57 B C to 78 A D. 
Kksaki I)\nast\ 

Yayatl Kesari founded the Kes<-in (Lion) d) nasty 
(474 to S2b A D ) 

Klndaia Kfsari 
temple of Markundaswara in Pun. 

(811 to 828 A D ) 

I 

Nkii’a Km>ARi 
Founded the dty of Cuttack. 

(941 to BS3 A 1) ) 

Makaka Kksaki 
B uilt the long and massive stone re\ 
the city of Cuttack 
(953 to 961 AU) 

MaUHAVA KitsARl 
Ruilt the fortress of Saran 
(971 to 989 A.D ) 

Matsva Kesari 

Built the bridge across the Atharnala at 
(1034 to 1050 A.I) ) 

St'VARNA Kesari 
Last Prince of the Kesari dyasfl}; 

(112.7 10 1132. I 
Uanga V.imsa was est.ahlisbed l>) Chora Ganga. p(3|babl) S irnng.i 
Ohara, son of Raja Chola and brother orKalntCanga I 

ANAwdh Biiima OhO • , 

fie made a survey of his whole kingdom and built the present 
bMutihil temple of Jagannath * 

(1176 lo 1202 A D ) 

1 

(.iwotiiA N'ak.xsimha 

He built the great 3aR temple called tlie Black Pagfal i 
. 0»7 to i2te A n ) 



Pratapa Rvdra IMIL 

married to Krfl|M3a Deva Rayalii 
if V'ljatanaga^^' 

‘~4 to 15St A on 

p long befofh subjected to the Cholas and 
P fobably the Sovereigns ruled theie. 
rsof Vijayaoagar. Deva Raya II. 
^ f and Ceylon. The Vijayanagpr Empire 
» <mng the time trf Deva Raya II he Great 
The stpccessioa of Princes isTKit r^lariy given. Only the nam s of those 
who dlstintiAibed^pfiMelvea have been inserted. ^ 


His daughter v 


The f^viace ofj 
then to the Vfjhyai 
|M)ing tribute to 
had sul(|dned 







)/7W 




